mill ho h t \M* h.id MMtfncnu's lebttiiij! hi the vnrioiin l<Mi* of ulntnl 

hlMllll iilOultiOH NOW \U' MtH'd lo it^» die JX?l llhltt »♦!! Ml lIlMM? Will. HnU'iUl id 
health education ihtiMji il nlotkS ttt* ouyh! h* dtrnilfk' lot ti mutiidmiplMmy 
Mtuiy Involving a\\ ahm* that dim I htniMn heiildi hi unlet to jihkltfu? a 
picture of the depth ami breadth of human needs ;md the uviiihible solutions to 
thctti 

We in hc-rflth fdlliillhtff have M<* MlOtWpolv MM *n*h effort Neitber rfcv* 

ftiology or home eionmnk* ot gtfi>«-i*tf*»tf > mi mmi*im£ W** wai »t tnxMtve 
ttitillMnilhott dollar 10 >CvM «twd> 10 identify the knowledge mi* iitttihihle mmI 
M*efuL not onH h» »h ftp health edue.-ilion Nil to all leather* *bo |MOj*ott Ui deaf 
with toiman health fwhlew* M *e *»mi jvt*om i*» be Mee* *e Iww lo giu* 

them ihc tool* ttllli tthkh to Uvatc Mktl Ittttloin 

If huniart* art? to In? fret', they muM be i a fiiani;ipafed bom their present 
bondage of primitive material**!!! in **tdef to release their power* <*f creativity 
ami <ipprr4 ration there i*ab*ofufcly tioteaum to Relieve thai wekrwnv all there 
i* ui knit* atHwt human perceptive o* receptive po*er* kevcarcber* are 
tonlfftuou*ly revealing new knowledge about the Ht^in and the nervom HMcfrt. 
Who t* to *a> that neu Mm* nf ton*tioto?fe** *i!l not appear* tie* relation* 
*hip* within the human"* holi*lk tMhitc will not tone to tcta*t out *hole 
prevent conception ui phv*tcal> menul* iiml emotional? 

I hi* pioce** of expanding out concept ol the human i* wholly within Ihc 
boundaries Ml that provocative definition of education thai *a> * il i* the ph*tcv* 
by *hkh *w iiWKM itito pmH'MJon »f tmtMjIf atid «wic*^ fNmcr> tbtotifh 
cttfllfitiMMU» partkiftalion iti the ^h*e%<*ment^ of the rate Where cIm? iri «ll i*f 
etbk4?lon ill M#ib 40 itppiftiyflH) K* tetter (>r^*ertfe*J to ^ hn ^e tUU £%pafoUiti 
*rf »*mS ^aremft« thin iff* mir three ftcbh of health ^duiafion, fby^Ml 

WivuM it K* t4^*fi»f fctt?K^I So vi % lhal t*ut H^iclj i** «it tmgbl Im be, 
v*^wtiw*1 ^K*wt the tebtion of btoi^mly to Ihc htotna^ ol ^bnh it ^ f i« 
Ihc aHwt I to UM*m.' Vitti^ Shatter mi^^cMs. in the tktohef WIS 

SmithMftihw* ihiA killing* whether \\ is jvople irt j>*^ilreat ^ar% or devine 
chain, or of ^nimah in the *ibL ratt t>e erosive to the humad Kpoii. Ifcc 
C4*itNrivafi4*niMi an? tellot^ u% that the *ntlemir btiti^ <o bk ii^«tet^ 
(♦r^^rue to ««ur it?* 1 It taminc* dtlftttiU to the ivm^rvMtn <«l 

butnait bfe m iwiaUvH from the ioti^cfvaltttn of ati b^tftg ihifig%, ami tbcrrfitr?* 
th^hif4lfH edtitaMt i% im|M*?r*?J ti» hi** «*t h^r view tofi^f^atiort in iH^ ligfit 
tit botb outer ami inner nature 1 — f*^ wild animal* and for humanity , theft i*« 
rtftef at L only a Mim line of ddfert ntiaf ion bet^en the survival requircnienl* of 
tmman* ^ml tho*e of rthei hnm* of living thing* tbe tc\%m 1% clear; if 
humanity t* to %um%t few* it bad better to it that it live* in *ome Mm of 
e\««l4^Kal harmony ^rtb it* tnvintnment. 
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fl imt'M to In* * Wiii to u> all lhaf mi one vol ha* vlnirli?*!* nor will anyone ever 

clMtt, Ilk* hoUltriailf* Hi a*l> Ml MUI ihK'l' Held* We UN >IOl HOW Mid Will llOVef 

k Imtw. liiuh Ml ihetn involve* evpetiettu* a* mho M*ek* im develop, *urvive, 
and evpund one 4 * ego Within oiwN environment. lbu*> when we fate* Ik 
curious hit mI educational administration by tthkh we aa* requited loconMrud 
ii cur hctiliiiii for health inMniction, we lace a ta*k that ♦ by it* very nature, ha* to 
k repeated every year Why? Heeauve one'* experience, need*, and interests 
never remain Main I bey are alway* eM^ndlng into new realm*. One of ibe 
l»rNtv»|Ml compulsion* m| ibe ctlucnibifwl prove** I* lead into ever deepening 
and widening social and vcientifie *phcre*. Curriculum limit* can be deleft 
MMtuii m«K b> the intellectual maturity oi ibe *tudent* involved. 

Jum httvH e*ten*fc*e do vmu %ee lhe*e Held* ol health edueation ami phvMcal 
cilnt-ation.* lamiied to ibe content* mI any good high hIhmI leMhnnk? Ciir 
tuumrikd by ibe ciivifbtory glow following a good 4 'workout"'? We have, *o 
far. created many scenario*, cadi devoted to an exploration of some a*pcci of 
human khavror a* it relate* to and helps u* form a concept of human nature, 
Ibe eufviw phy*iologi*t* come up with a fragment of knowledge regarding 
interval training the dietician tell* u* *omelhmg abmit vitamin C and ibe 
common ioM V*eftd information, but it mu*t never k forgotten thai a< we 
%cek wivdom ami imderMatuhng of the Human king, the realitie* of the human 
Mate vamtoi k e*hau*tcd by any Mr its Mngte projection*. Any particular human 
phenomenon aUav* relied* a Mate Ml king. A *tudy can k fruitful Mnly if 
there i* an aw arene** of the * hole to w hkh the fragments can k related, Iherc 
ix no particular harm m either doeovcting or learning atom! ihc*e fragment* of 
knowledge concerning the human king tihere very *cll may k *omctbing in 
cigarette *nn»ke that pre*h*pM*e* lo emphy *eroal. but unle** one ha* a *Mon of 
* bolene**, uulc** one i* prcdi*po*cd lo undemanding wholerte*** it will not k 
po*oHe h» u«e the full import of tk value of fragmented kmmlcdgc- 

Haoi jf^njoam tigtKollhcoMilHhiflim^rffWVatkitt*^ 
the devebT»Knl w"an intellectual vi%ioti i4 tk wk*le Theft *knild k iw 
voniuMon ktween an umletMambng of the * pei^m vet^i* a enfmpum of 
the whole hut HagmentedpenMn. t 'mlct thc«e^>nditionv. alloHhefrajjnwftlcd 
and intenMhty unrelated umirfbuiiimv of phytic* and ehemiury , micriAiology 
ami phyMology. and all the other* could he uoven into a huge lapeMry 
den tt|Htvtf ot the nature of the human and useful m u^ aMhe uUimiAte reference 
inonunou in health e+hKaOon 

Health education, broadly defined, intlude* more than the tnMrucUona! 
aspect* ol a program I t are not lhal there are Mtme w hove vision i* mi provincial 
that they try to limit their concept of health ctlueation i>nly to thine thing* that go 
on tn ada*M**tm \%tih the u*ual appurtenance* of teaching, that t* far too 
narrow to make go<*d %en*e the Noa*kr view Mem* from the *imple etmeepl 
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that whatever happens loth » . e ducating, ami if iAt* pl*m K«»<nf lf}iit^<t as a part of 
a schtwl piogtam in mh tiuu immunization programs* physical examinations, 
heating tests, Eitnl viMoh screening , then those things mi 1 educational as well a* 
medical lit itMir Impact anil thti* become a part of a bnwlly defined program of 
health education. It follows that what *c tall whoal health services* und the 
development of a healthful school environment become, with the instructional 
program, a tripartite program of school health cduc-i* fort. No mailer that a 
variety iff professional personnel is needed That do.s not (titer the fact that 
when a child is immunized for smallpos, M u an educational experience as well 
as a medical one, II v the time you add up all the things that happen to a child in 
school that may or do have a hearing upon the child's health* you have a broad 
program of health education Any mote Imuied and restricted concept is so 
umealfstlc a* to Iv absurd. 

One «l the promising, relatively new aspects ot all this ts the gratifying tt^c of 
interest in the medicine of learning. We are watching the cspanMon of medical 
interest in organi/eJ education, from the supervision of vision testing and 
immunization programs and other such relatively simple processes to an ap- 
proach to a thorough study of medical problems involved in learning, What can 
medicine offer in the instance of the slow learner? Is the lazy child anemic? Is 
the underachievcr not merely not motivated* hut ts there a functional disorder 
present that may W nutritional or endocrinological in origin? Is there a dyslcsia 
or functional word hlankncss behind a reading disability? What are the 
neurologic involvements in reading disability ? Are we interested in discovering 
any asthenia, autism* or hormonal deficiencies? Do energy absorbing factors* 
parent rejection, insomnia* delayed ses.ua! development* or sibling rivalry put a 
damper on learning. * 

I his son of esploraiion has a significant bearing upon the prt^ram of 
prevention, correction, and development that we arrange under the aegts of 
health education It is good to *cc Lei us hope that as people give thought and 
attention to the hft*ad ami general development of education as a whole, they 
remember that the quality of learning depends upon the quality of the tmue 
doing the teaming 

How can one be Ittfc if one has no basis in knowledge for an ability to 
separate the real from the fraudulent or to pick to pieces the massive flood of 
advertising with which we are drenched every day ? 1 shudder to think of the 
millions of our people who are not free but held within the shackles of ignorance 
as they struggle with their problems of anxiety* genetic handicaps, allergies* 
nutritional deficiencies, marital discord* infirmities, suicidal tendencies, dc* 
pressions, and others and who, because they have not cultivated an understand* 
ing of these things in their school health education, become victims of the 
multimillion-dollar program of quackery rampant in our society, 
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I'hoH* wefe M«MC ol the lltiiiM" t It «*f I thought nhotit as I tried to figure out vvlfiit 
Iho AttiuMihiti Ituiti lie* Monies was trying to toll me, To live in a Itee society, 
we have to team attain personal and sochtl skills* avivpl t'eiinln ic»}ioii«ilblll« 
lie\« do wciiaiii things and terrain from doing certain oiht*r*. I mn convinced that 
our three fields arc potentially in the center of this* endeavor. We can become, U 
we are not already* central force* in the development of the science of human 
experience, LclS get with it. because "you teachers are the most important 
people in the world!* 1 
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Physical Education in 
Higher Education 



As colleges and universities examine their places In the structure of Amcri* 
can life, they emphasize their dual role of meeting the continuous need Tot 
broadening the ituiivtittuil while preparing the Individual professionally for 
useful service. To meet the first responsibility requires u complex of eurrieular 
and noneurticulur endeavors* participation within which is likely to enrich the 
scope, broaden the outlook* and produce the "liberally educated person/ 1 
Human needs for growth are riot terminal* answerable once and for all by "a 
course/* They are continuous varied, and involve the unified nature of the 
organism, Thus* some of the experience* within a university arc designed to 
imparl knowledge, some emphasize its use and interpretation, but other* deal 
more with the student's own life, Physical education serves this last function, 
Admittedly, it does not operate in every respect as other * "courses/' Hut ♦ true to 
its heritage in early Clreek tradition* its aim is to enrich the undemanding of 
students of themselves* to provide them with the mean* for a thoughtful 
• 'administration** of their own live** to aid them in the development of the 
ability to accept thcmscl vc v It operates in i* medium of personal development, 

This makes it none the le%s 1 •academic/' There is nothing in any definition 
of the term that wmild categori/e such efforts as are thoughtfully expended by a 
modern program of physical education *u "nnnaeademie/' Only if efforts in 



Pn?ptf«slf<*4diKu*M«tfjh> the Academic CVuitcit at the Ofiki State UftOmayi>fih*ttl*tk*fi<*f 
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the '\Wni lueMi N , and mathematical pursuit 44 ignore the student com* 
plelely uritl elmnnato mutely fho human equation in their teaching would 
physical education dMatm tehumnship to the best in the academic world, 

Hut ,( S laboratories the play Melds, jiymna*ia ( ami pools— are mil Inbohi* 
lories where bridges are planned or formulas tested, Nor do we seek in thorn 
new stiiii oh ul bacteria or new spectral phenomena. They are laboratories where 
chants Mi human Personality take phuv, where human resources are culti- 
vated, 

I he availability ol the department— If* <htff , ftwlllileH. and program- and lift 
piodu table atmoipheie attracts xiudeuts: They mingle They learn from each 
other || IkniN Steely (ommagct. the historian, is correct when he says that 
ul'^MwCiilUiii «*ikc* plrtec Ittilic tt\Micittii««i urMUilc«i^» iIicm llic prngMMl K 
significant in ottering this kind of opportunity. 

What 10 tin? quality and character of the experience in physical education 4 ? 
the experience is developmental, not remedial, There are mwic who believe 
that phy-iciil education at the college level Is like remedial mathematics— good 
only lor thnsc who have not had it in high selnnil or who need It only for sortie 
therapeutic ty|V of physical development, t his view is largely Inaccurate. The 
developmental needs ot college students are real and continuous. They arc 
manifest i« all students, not just a few. these needs do not disappear with age. 
To remove such a program t ruhi the schedules of the vast majority of college 
students would remove a pari of experience clearly needed for best develop* 

tlKMlt 

As J, I*. WjiiiiOiis has suggested, it must Inr appreciated that every human 
experience i* a magnificent mixture, We may identify one clement as more 
prominent tHati another* Hut wc misunderstand the nature of experience 
whenever we regard ,my act as exclusively composed of the quality with which 
we attempt to end*'* it . tixpericnee is an interaction of the whole organism with 
Us environment. M\\\ the environment includes other pcr\ons as well ax tradi* 
turf, custom*, atul the hval physical surroundings, Indeed, mi clear is this fact 
that medicine, jurisprudence, and education have tewilUen their practices in 
order to take into account the total situation— the individual reacting to (iml 
interacting w ith all the forces of the environment that play upon the material?* of 
the human being Heeausc every experience embodies the reaction and interac- 
tion ot the individual to and with the environment, the experience cannot He 
purely physical or purely mental , Only the need for identification breaks 
experience into such categories as spiritual, mental, social, moral, intellectual, 
or physical , These arc terms of convenience and largely without reality. 
Although common sense ivcogni/es that one factor may be dominant, it h 

MfVO M'W/V ft<7f<.tjft»i*, 
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We shall keep the balance even, II we remember thai the physical experience 
Is physical in lis outward manilcstalinn hut menial and emotional, social and 
moral, in It* relationship* and meanings. One tuny not like the physical, hut it 
remains, permanent and abiding, going on from generation to generation • 

The movement experience itself has emphases of its own that are not 
Inconsequential. It aids with the identification of sell In a way that cannot be 
duplicated, it Is a form of nonverbal communication reflecting a nonverbal 
Intelligence that is expressive, creative, and continuously serving as a medium 
for learning, 

l ; rom such a viewpoint it is apparent that both the cult of muscle and the 
singular scutch lor intellectual development as the only valid outcome of 
education leave much to he desired, liach Viewpoint neglect* the Implications 
of unity. The modern spirit in physical education seeks the education of 'he 
human being through physical activities as one aspect of the social effort for 
human enlightenment. 

This recasting of the scene for physical education is no superficial move, but 
a tendency toward deeper growth, It holds that we need to aim higher than 
health, than victorious teams, than strong muscles, than profuse perspiration. It 
sees physical education primarily as a way of living and seeks to conduct Its 
activities so as to set a standard that will surpass the average and the com* 
monplacc, There is In such a view something of the loftier virtues of courage, 
endurance, and strength: (he natural attributes of play, imagination, joyous* 
ness. and pride; and through it all. the spirit of splendid living— honest, worthy, 
and competent— so much desired by each Individual 

Physical education, however, stands not alone in the dilemma of special 
disciplines, All of education has been, and still is. confronted with the problem, 
The old scholastic ami Puritan doctrines that separated mind from body, that 
held the body as essentially evil, have emphasized the contrast today between 
an education for life ami an education for death, Education for life, or modem 
education* and education through the physical, or modem physical education, 
have mutual supports and confidences. Education for life can hardly be con* 
ceived without generous allowance for this kind of physical education, but 
physical education pointed at its own culture, at its own minor objectives* 
becomes not an education for life at all, The identity, then, of education for life 
(modern education) and education through the physical (modern physical 
education) requires understanding by educators of the aim. scope, and objee* 
fives of modern physical education and by physical educators of the objects and 
concerns of modern education. Education through the physical will be judged 
even as education for life will be judged— by the contribution it make* to fine 



living It should thctcloic be declared thai physical education seek?* in further 
the purposes ol modem education when it stiimls lor the f inest kind of living. 

From the proceedings of the I vvtMitli National Conference oil I lighcr liducu* 
lion ( I ^57i have come many siiiniileahi sialemenh relative to the character and 
purpose ol general education. From I'roltfssor Muyhcw, formerly ol Michigan 
Slate University, we quote this rattier explicit description: 

General Jueatlon seeks to achieve a number of educational values, 
such as the development of abilities to read, write, speak, listen, think, he 
un effective elti/en. use leisure wisely, he an effective family member, 
and regulate one's life with regard lor the principle of sound mental and 
physical health. These goals, or very similar ones, have come to be 
accepted by students and by most lucidly members throughout the coun» 
try. They are also coming to In? accepted by various Important lay and 
professional groups which exercise some measure of influence over 
undergraduate curricula. 

Hie experience a student receives in physical education or health education 
very clearly contributes to a number or these values in a rattier substantial way, 
To use leisure wisely, to be an effective family member* and to 4 'regulate one's 
life with regard for the principle of sound mental and physical health" arc 
directly within the vortex of departmental purposes and program, 

In 1954 when Frederic Hehnberger. vice-president for Instruction mid re- 
search, the Ohio State University, Columbus, wrote his belief that "our 
baccalaureate degree should altcst to the fact that Its recipient lias successfully 
completed a course of study designed with care to develop individuals of 
considerable breadth of understanding, and having reasonable command of 
certain basic skills/ 4 did he have in mind the experience one gets in physical 
education? Dr. Hcmibcrgcr hopes the course of study will "nurture the stu- 
dent's awareness of his possibilities for his continuing growth us a person . . . 
and aid in the fullest possible development of the student as an Intelligent, 
discriminating, effective individual." From experience in physical education 
come unmistakable signs of such growth, of a maturity derived from partieipa* 
tion in both health education and physical education. 

Cardinal Newman would describe the liberally educated person a* one who 
"has common ground with every class . . . who is a plcasanl companion ... 
whose mind has resources for happiness ut home when It cannot be abroad. 
From experience in physical education can come such understanding and such 
talent. 

The 1947 President's Commission on Higher Education advises that Mu- 
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l kmt* should he helped \o *•«€*■•»■ « "satisfactory emotional and social adjust* 
•Mciil" to their Wnrld. Within jwmes ai u | sports the well-educated player can 
'huidlCM Mich adjustment 

% Vllhit| virtually ovory diVHcrlPMon ot u j|borally educated person or o! general 
Muculiou, the physical education cxper^ce contains a potential contribution, 
I'hc liclvi of sport f the experience in pl;ty f the world or niovciilcui arc roundly 
developmental ami personally educative, They contain not only ingredient* of 
•heir own hut have the added advantage u f being able to provide an opportunity 
*W Mikletifr to practice what they huv c learned elsewhere* Hxpcricnee In the 
IHiictieul iifitl realise laboratory in htn ni m relations which a gymnasium Is, 
Worth insight?* into race rchdions, thy nature of deniocfatic action, ethical 
N?ha* lur, am! other social and biologist phenomena. 

Dance adds another dimension to physical education not hitherto mentioned. 
\s an art hmn it contribute* lo the cultural and creative development of 
MudciHn, essential ingredient hi a ba| af iccd basic education. Dance as art 
l\>sscss Cs its own authority and its ow n enlightenment. It is intellectually as 
^ell as physically developmental, It is emotionally enriching, The force in art 
%i has to do with beliefs, dedicating and spiritual energy, that leads to 
Muirpetiej values |>y which people come t o know themselves and others, surely 
has an important place in a university, 

The case is clear. *urc, and unmistakable that physical education Is one facet 
V M' the general education of the student, 

The a re some who insist that cutrj c ular elements make unique ^ontribu- 
Mon*. In composition one learns to write; in arithmetic, to figure. But surely no 
%c believes those skills are all one Icatn* from those sources, or that no other 
Siurccs contribute to those skill*. So it j H with physical education. The human 
Organism being what it h. and experience being such a magnificent mixture, it 
t\ impossible to claim uniqueness for physical education. 

If ihctv is an emphasis indigenous to foe program, it is in the development of 
'Wss. some would call it "physict^ 1 llinesv~a derivative sometimes of 
Muscle development* Human* hcing aetivc creatures, assessed of great vital 
Systems upon which their welfare depends, use muscular development not 
Merely r 0 r strength at work hut bcca us c muscular development is interde- 
pendent with all other system* Without strength the organism fails, 

There need he no apology for exercise. It may be unpopular with some. It 
k hay rcp rc seht value* held In low esteem by those who believe the M body M lobe 
^rasx ana the "mind" exalted* But all Su ch regard for physical activity denies 
*hc intellectual integrity of tho*c who hu|j the value low. They betray how little 
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they know of the tads, llie true nature of humans. Those who would cultivate 
the intellect alone as a goal of education are victims of their own spurious 
Intclleciualismaud need tohe brought up rather shaiply si»ciiiiiM the facts of I lie, 

Nines* is that state that characterizes the degree to which a person is able to 
function. It implies the ability of each person to live most eff ectively within his 
or her potentialities. Ability to function depends upon the many components of 
fitness, all of which are related to each other and all mutually dependent. 
Human development takes place only lit (hat way. Leave one component out 
and the total organism suffers, 

If the physical education experience has something to do with muscular 
activity, either currently .ir in terms of future use. then its relation to fitness Is 
clear, Without exercise, without educated attention to all the components of 
f itness, no educational program can fairly be judged either realistic or maxl* 
mall y productive. 

Thirty-seven million people were boating on the fresh or salt wutcrways of 
the nation last summer, There were 8 million golfers, 7 million tennis players, 
60 million fishermen and hunters. There is a practical relation between this kind 
of leisure activity and college physical. education. The latter should and docs 
provide the skills and understandings that make participation pleasurable, 
University physical education dims not embrace as its prime responsibility the 
ph asant team games of adolescence, It moves beyond those Into the realm of 
adult activity and makes an effort to supply the college student with opportunity 
for experience in attractive and active leisure pursuits. 

It is a leaming.teaching situation and the instructional effort is done with care 
and thrfoughness, The leisure needs of American men und women offer a clear 
challenge to colleges ami to the physical education departments within those 
college*, The needs should be met. Instruction in these areas place the physical 
education of students clearly within the orbit of their -general education," 
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We Learn from the 
Culture of People 



Modern physical education can give strchglh (o the social and political 
culture of the day. In what do wc believe? In equality among persona? 

Applied to physical education, what docs the concept of equality of opportu- 
nity mean? It means that all student* are entitled to a physical education 
program geared to their interests and abilities* Girls should have opportunities 
equal to boys, and the atypical should have opportunities suited to their needs 
and abilities. A physical education class or an athletic event is, in a small way , a 
laboratory where interracial, intcrreligious, intcrscxual, interregional, inter* 
group problems of any kind can be worked out* The solution is not always 
apparent, nor is it always easy— but it is always discoverable t and the opportu- 
nity is always present to make the ideal a reality. 

An intelligently developed physical education program will be a model for a 
sophisticated and enlightened society that holds all persons worthy of admlra* 
tion. All persons therefore will be given opportunities to prove themselves and 
to seek their own potential Help will be given to both the disadvantaged and the 
advantaged so that both may have the satisfaction of achieving their potential, 
Equality of opportunity doc* not mean equality of opportunity to achieve 
mediocrity. It means the opportunity to reach one's highest excellence, The 
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develop..*... "I uthlfin- stars is one ..I the obligations of a gorkl physical 
education prog....... An 'Mlhle.le ..risu.cr.icy" isevil only if there is no just way 

in become a member, As Ion,! as ll.c group is -..i.e.,' 1 am' can be ei.tere, I by 
viiiiie ol accomplishment, there h little to wo.ry i.honi, the physical eduuito. 
will honor the star, but w ill refuse to allow him 01 her 10 monopolize the lime, 
money, equipment. ...id space ol the physic.il education program. 

It is a common practice to use athletics as the ••whipping boy" of modern 
education. There arc many that complain about an overemphasis noon athlet- 
ics What exactly do they mean 7 Perhaps they feel that a sc'mol gives too much 

••time nwnv 1 studies*' for athletics, Or that athletics arc « ihHvimcc with 

their unscheduled pep rallies, iheir strutting drum ma|ofs, their card tricks, or 
thev are repelled hv the a.rogance of a lew big athletes who act as it they own 
the" school \lavlv thev arc complaining (hat the athletic program gets 
everything." and thetc is nothing lell lor the other aspects ol education, 

One point of view holds that is long .is the competitive athletic program 
follows socially acceptable lines, makes no extraordinary demands upon the 
school calendar, and is a wholesome influence upon its participants. 11 .s not 
••overemphasized" and should be raised to higher levels, Perhaps no program 
of physical education, including athletics, can be overemphasized Mill every 
boy and girl in the school has the opportunity to learn ami to be sat.slying y 
successful in a sport or other recreational activity of his or herchotec. I here is 
surely a tendency toward underemphasis, To apply the concept to equality o 
opportunity fully . the right ol the highly skilled to his or her lullest development 
must be preserved against those who would deny it. 

I'uuiiliiv of opportunity requires that differing aspects of the program be of 
equal worth. It is a popular weakness to hold excellence in some sports of 
greater value than excellence in others, If a girl Is a good horsewoman. Is she 
held ... higher or lower esteem than her classmate who rs 
plavcr? If u boy is a football player and a good one. is he thus better than the 
colter or the tennis player who is actually as good in his sport? What are the 
implications behind the spurious and undemocratic d.stinet.ons between major 
;W K| lMi nor sports .' What gives an activity status? That an activity does no. draw 
, bin •'gale" is of no consequence to its educational value, nor is it any reason 
,bat the opportunity for status gain should no. be equal . The thin* rA.il mikes a 
s,,„„ nutior or minor h the eomributUm that spurt mokes to the one who ploys 
1-oo.ball is a major sport to u football player, but not to a tenuis player: 
fencing is a major sport to a fencer. Any other consideration to determine 
importance is unsound educationally and is either (a) a reflection of he 
dominalioti of commercial or financial considerations or (h) at. . merest., gform 
or snobbery in which those who play bc-lore the biggest crowds award them- 
selves the biggest letters and have the biggest banquets. In school sports all 
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**| Afttftafttt fretted «tfcte4!fr*Q tftfiEJtM! fWgMtt* iff f¥*£fiiif»f 

iaM tt^mn^l *•* a ti\t«^ SW** the twaWm k** ttxdateA bmmm 
#y '<M**f*e* *m $fo*m>f *t**!#f 

**ta#f j> I** ^-^^'^^ eW . ttM4 dfJ *nl btf fc^Wf . ffclf 

tint *h£ £-m# ^Hi N^^^' s *Mi*hi r^-^*f^> • IW^' t* **** <6^rf 

twhi^i f^^^, i^^kl fisfU. wr#i*»«d A*^!^ ff^^f*^ 

% ^1 |tf . ^'Mfcril f^^Wrf 4^ twi HI 

^H|«M * *t*wN»*Wrt| |lNf *^*^#f # 



As&rm'm* Arpvt t&r ^tw&r* 4r**|$i*v$ mtovd) ¥isr * Ir* 

Mff^M - - * lata***- if * ^*&f^ h cwagh.- Tin*** 

if i * 4»ftkfcls m i¥t*»*te Afm^«* iwi A<w h *t*£tf9h^ evil atam 

fe*$!ty nptftkti lite peefte mwi& m tegmm fc* Ml**mf * 

Vb$ quemm *4 mammm l4rn**rr «wtylw4t?4 tiiffeffta intern* 

l<* fat* **&lv *mmi *&m&m$* *mmmm. Ta mmf> *bm 

the if*m is t^? ste 9 *f if ^Ms 

n t» id w*~*t t»* **^*^f?w .- fVsfap* ***m 4$f ifpft^l* «i» 

sfe$ 4 *wm\i\' ^ w» rt^ CKiwifie* #* Nni ^rttete* mJ fcr$rt Ufa* 

'4*»y N ^^fttf^^-" S«tiN -i f^%i p i may imwA 

m* , *m e*m*m whm *i*m*< tea *w*m& rt^ ^ *m&* m 

h**^ iNmJe fHm% *%mm\ Urn***.. A m*tem nimmm fm^tm fto* 
Mfc, hw lite ^ &e ^>r^rtu rt^ «wJmm> |Nf^ Ml Ae -^B* 
^4 m*$w m% *l&m mm &m Im «w Huff rf^lsii iNf Hme 
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Through the 
Looking Glass 



in toftrt yr*f* mi? hjv* ***ncud mi fatart, Kfm wmfat* ***** *hcilw* 
ttfttretf a wtel (ft** * *ift£tf ptf|***.- W« N? ite Afflrttftt 

fit* waI I A***i«fk*»i ttef» taftm* A w*?l*t*f*fl f«r IteiMi* 

n^ikil l^itkffl* «n4 R«£fiiiiM; m tfee Ammm AtU****? 

tfeiff f* uj i at %fl*« *<ff * tawa ifon (la* *%**§m, ****** to ** . Aft ** 

nM^ Wf #ft *** liW tt*» iMt4m l^fNftip Atotf MtoA if *t AfltififM 
ItyMkil Sttcsnv «* it* Amitm IS^IiinfK AwvtoMM *# Amenc** 
AmMfcm tff Tw*iwf%^^ ****** la taw a cIm* tfi«*i p*A* 

* ten w **** ^sty*** ^» ^ Am ** mm wH* m$h nw 
tq* mi mm* fm^idh m tff ufai trf*f*r*# w ihr 
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«,«*MnNrth<M I'M •»*' HtAt 1 1*' A«V»K*1 oliH ^h* 

.tofer mlmtMf Ik* w itv !*>< ifcrt »<■* Sn*^ W**^*** 1 
r >,„1f-w*m*, #t »*uU 11 wcro» t*US *J«*«* **>MS> it*W» W** * 

matt* %fw *p«t|«Jtf tJ}v»i ** j k!e»i*t»*» awing fiai«c«'H is*!** 

mitmm* W< bm« fnflr ^ M*m#* ■* ^ lfe*tt*f 

ptm.« .mwd the m tWff J*e *iMt»«il *n«t rtw |**r, 

tlhii* ami haftcl ti*«fv etc«vi«tf* in th? ***** 

\titn .i| ti< *tr «*ttl«w*l , \W nitftf «h- •■" K « rib mejtt* THftc >h***c ***** 

ftt**<i«i -Umi * witiv vm%J in iiMflt ami m a mm, 

mtt m it*n*r*h,i m un, • *• tf»i»«fpkml«p« the R«* 

I ,# a plain %itl*«| l» « M»rff Ihtf <ft4 Ihf *k*ifaMi? ih!it# Hwre iv 

thiWltli "unfit:' WlKrt a«>H«d} the «|hc4n«, *;«*»ftt lot 

« w H «ti«*«^l mm *m **me r^>¥^ »#w «**i w*«Wy 
»m*«w\lMW ih *itt»*. Mi* m«lk«t f*!ti**¥fc : *l< m $$ 

^^'«| At^iit pwuiixli scM*»*. ^nuitfh, MwsVtfl. %MW W 

i-^i,* ^ w ^ iw ff« m« winter v,twiK»r «»n va* «w 

H *l« ivui .i »«H«f*Hi^ H»BI *l ibuili dlW *lltt «UI 

pi A « in ite ^iMi>t»Hiit m*M mi %m Nn«€ «f *fe«t M» N«i ittmn* 

4 in*- MM w*W* €*l*-«*^-f^^ **** ^ 

I****) i-s * fm**<*4 #ml MFihr»**ji flaw*'- 
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Kvfii tt**J£h tlatiti fc* tv c^uratHmat, «t have aH*M?d *tv? Ha*fc t^furt »f 
«4*Kar*imai pwiw^^wtttel^ r*pcm*ofi. Wc i^h tttn«yball $m &iut )ear, 
baAethaU and *tftbail aftet y<*a*. **imroiA£ to life** *iw abeady van 
hmh fcvthall to jtoadv *m p\s% football; fa triml 

after h*Imi4 a*? f%*m*fMta** «*f any *ia** )w *iJI *Jk** thai the 
attivitit* ptrf<*med in pb> **ral «dw*t wn ***** aw ite «iiv itte* ito? 
cMldftn f*tfoowd l*M year. Ami yrt« m pl#w*, umtplajn *tf a 
cnm-ded stfftxufam 1 M *b*t f*Hm the ia% %*f 'ajminiMiftig return* t*p*f= 
m<r? At %Hat pntftt d** nt *$tw*$ attd 4* itftkmcti to jf*w4 cdrcainHial t*if*ipte 

We have *ttft6»*ftl« and in miny place* w bave pfttteMed, th* mm dsgfada* 
tkw ttf *|*i*t Wu ha*r M^n behavior at basketball game* among participant* 
and *j**rtahtf* ttaeh a re* to* toth We Have %tsn hafdm*cd vititenct ami 
admired « in many pla^ Wc ha** derated th* mUbritavinf tsnni* pla>*f nr 
the cheating golfer : We have, in many plaet*, alHmed to go fc«b**tfi pnw*t 
*harp prati tee and difly play 10 the point where the practice ^ *iM#t on it* fm«?M 
tthteal plane i% a rarity and iH^ art* of peaceful «*i*t*we **> the play fa Id are not 
alway* **m A«J |«i ^ »f *w *n&»gita, wfckto we *e* ittfi&gb 3 
fWf^fily ^ond&ied *pott program, ** the dmi<spm*ni <*f the hr^i t«f himfcinlty ♦ 
in %t*Mi ^fwt (w<*mr^ j ptetMin int^l^k. rmKhm# «^wijn4in| <»f 
mtofu in t* ^ f^M t^f *kill #|;*in^ il^r ftTH^ in am mm*ffcm 
tffltmm nwtrs* and ^t^r« f iv«, <^f, a manifesto* oCilfM^it 
and fean^iaH^ deftu^f a^y if* a*tw^ thtntuy) atotoKtoHtffi of tto jHifkij^ 

Iftw |WM>t^ ^ a * * H **** m *t H ° l 4 urn* - ?f«»p*« »» miu\*w4 

^ Ika^i if tai#% # pka^ant climb ^ mam tair w^lnm , wlcn m Wng 
th<N^ ftifig^ an i*t*ft\ttA **um s h« Stt>«^y ^hwi iwte* that 
rite (martin* fiirt «r f^nwi|%aiHin it tKu tof^olte and gmu^^kti 

mm* «n*m Utr-Mnd «rf imrmiiM toi*} .nj»v>li^.pm«d«: 

W* i«ed lojiM moh? wwwttieft^m if>^vtUH>^ creative and hi 
Hf»^Pt p*rtktp»i *to\m\ tiear if ik^m^ ferns <l4^m iw tte 4!^p«g 

iiia^Hdaiaijty .a^'Mipwpi ttic w^ial -ithw thrv^*^ ^r^.#t^ s 

a wiN^ff ty|t of ^Nfik* fnali^m n thi prfeM^fm - i «wtg w«Mtwf (#iw4 
it mf It %t^nW »mi be ft^i^tm #}«it f^w* tall pby^uf 
ii^aum h«M f^^^ttKalH H bin -fo. i(ft(tt9)*art< «ml h wrtl 

N hm M Wjflb miW It u ait »*#v» *w ^iftan fftaa|i m<mty 4% 



*di * hHut *«t«|»K« It <uv Ksom* no* *lwt « *^ <hc«. « pan Ml Uk 
IwtiMtw wu-« m the otjMno-Mi fcv*t* to*puve to katfltot? «K 
or Mwm »tw« **« wanMWHWJ ihwu*h |»iiiwi|uh»M in the m<m*. M«*« 
at*!**** of thc*ev 1M«rM«^tM«iift«*«i*' \Vc tJ n.<v«fllunw 
u (hvfHfvc that *ftu»e* M* to <J»KJ«<: j»4 the nw,»rt* *oh 
«i « c *,*iM dun ii>iflg to m#V* *«avthtA£«*tfi of our pm% itut »he> w* «n<ar 
(mw M ihettt lot *»Hf o*tt w»«*e »* M «> » 

thtoJeti o«r o*n *it, toktttectwe, »VH1 tte owletl) pftwemrf «* 
ewai'loH^ a IiMjI c4«^«h»« thwueh out *.MMU*. jxrtwp* »« JWVI 
,*uiflmh*t RKk»«* C*4h> CMkp Ufcw* ah»wi »he* he MM 

that the pwfPo<*< of a htefat e4wtfatWfl *ff to h*'F P*¥« "* 
Mfdeiwc hetween the good ami teautitol Ami the t'hwp ™? » 

tkftottioti enough for u* Can ihcw not he some itirem! of uftdeKtamling 
twmtn* thwugh e<r*«et»ee in nfepM edueatton that *ie*he>tm»i kwcm and 
*wt»»r> mm the *I«P nmkwamlttV of human |W»«W«m%? I think **, 

tfcir m»»W«m in w hnng to the cmml«M riMUMMk «tf M *wAm* the quiet 
Mit*t*i>on* of ^rnewm, of ***pwf*e, of wnftknw-w hnng to the 
3maj?£S J**., the ««f hoy *ho iiia> not be oatMamUng, ■ «|HKi 

ibi**n£ of fernM? of *4nnpi«g of vafwtog »# lwmMi#g * 

In \h< e*.«Jwftofl pf »h#f », if*t^wto« to Aiwncwi f^waiiofl. *< «mmw« 
, Mm l 4 u»« f , trf^v »mM tkcp *n v^too.^ We H«« mu*h to giw. 

rctttJtort tr nf htdhh fAivJlh^n «* of phUkal f'UtaiW W g«» M *^ 

„i »hv*»*al^tw M«Mh^hh «wt wi«i**i «»fwr«ewm imher w the 
IkM * i« liftti an vo««(^lhftg «>|ft«fiuw^ w «fe<«t'^ «««hw= 

rtftoto^ at .ffmtwruH AmiMS 'hcto «W lh« (.»fto*M^: 

I KhN ttK'ftt »« «t*J to iMt 

I \\ m \i V hw»w;to hfurt t* MttNtotaHv uiwMe t« ^wM lh*%lf«* w *%tw«« 

4 f hri ttv wicW^i««l Mitet^i ^ Htytttl «Ak*<««i 



II, Thai th* ph>MV*l cUuvMtMr kmm-h iiute uh*ui M*nMfu<tive ttlwatftftftil 
ftattwph) 5 v unwuly ni fnavtiw. «r ^limniMmiUm, We * Hi survive t «f «*w*f * 
tail w %tl ttwumt? i*i mm\t roor? wmfttfiaWy if w * ill \fas?# m) ihs 
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Concepts of Administration 



In \\%* tftolUMf tttStnmi ih**u|ht ami pmcitetf mte appeared *strkMt* 
lypcs trimifttiifltitittf iuifiviiy, Jfcitty wmiiutiy trying 10 rotate a Untl 
jidpu^i^ ptattta thn i« ill tartue tto WchIh m whkh M Mflv«i Owr lb« 
ttfrttfrie* great w'taliwtiirnttave «j^ft«tl«<he^alM, lb* cwnmuBfrMj* 
foeht, «hc iluitUHiih iiv &nH£»ttet No *wmi *v*Km tain mr*m if to 

tteit m many m*w* tw powet through ihe^mntanrtt* ml*— iwimrt 
wi^n Aw-wfiit*oil ami *t*ttumfc to the h»m almififointitfi «onlfol< 
Often ite** p*tf J* hive toecw ragged jmlivWiifeit iiuf haw givm iMimttt 
viulH> to eduction, In the Win **ul i^llh ctAKric^-ih^ 

**f* gtttt *plm irfucil §**n *ha m«**J fcir wtm tha* kltevoJ tw *ati«Hl *ml 
*ho *w ro«*** w «»tottw trotted m tdMmmteimmw to f*w*f 

jmuMfif * M*m* «mtttpi4*- h pfttaKd th« mnmins t«t*rona **m cull** 
miita, m*d* deciMw* , «clw«d thing* n* he time, nttl *4roini p*<»$fw«H 
«ifj*ty*«ftl f4i^**i*H*aw*rt%^ mnhm ite wdiit^hi^imiwiwiH* itf is* ir*n 
dMiitaJtf* wind- Hr **Aium changed* he widow l**ttfted« hf ftr*d 
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Student* *ete lm wwrt he devouivd them He imposed H*n v»iU hfiMWH* to* 
knew teM ttftat *** "good" tor all peopl*. 

There was al%o the po*eto«emed administrator *ho *ot? an inw hand in a 
{Jmc of Thi> imUvtdiM] h**d heen ptiocMtcait)' x hailed And believed 

he or *he had Mtnilur Ailot'tiM retpomihilit) ihe %ui f and Mudcnt* , He 
pt»*c*Mve about Am Malt, fa* Jtjhuimfni* Hi* Mtident*. prof rem; and he 
made *ufc thai those Mho Jul not itrtno* ledge the *onh of hi* AlminlMfilioti 
*e«? *ent 10 other fteUU ffctr pasturing He demanded lo> alt} ^ hether «irn 
It or not am! etpeeted rr*j*M a* an akIjiiiwi to % ^ title 

^Hiwuth: Nation* twit a* iH^^c tension, ifuiivufukil hmiilliy* #*h' 
erf liability in the gtoup ntcmbcf^hi^iif^ Ifc^ucht and tftaftteteHMic miteonw*: 
ft&t lh? Auxiliary Ot these people no matter svell-meatlittg believe 
their ttliMittrattvc policies to be 

Amttef lypeotphH^s^ 
mi ali j^cfful that he Mtrpassed mi influence even the *uperiMindent of 
aelHHf^f the |^«lmt ohhe university ; Through the dceade* a h& taken to 
product* theiti wtti Nte program ^ interwholanie *prot. there ha* emerged 
lb* rmdem ediivamnud *<owwefpan ot the l<hh eentury limber hMW*-4hc 
»hleu ujir<r*iw who *«*ver feaebc* , te%er o»flb. never submit* a jrobleiw to 
gmuf«^i't**tfl. decide* hiirwlf, ^ link ft*r Mudenh. aid *prmj* 
toitg ton tn the eo*nttag h**tse fftmning budgets for the far flut$ albfctte 
m\$mm Ha* hmti I todw* Mid* admini ttfttoft » the ^tKational &fm* uf ^jh^i 
ami Ksri^tt^ ^HOiiiun lo th<? Aiijiffc la! gain am) ama^%ed pyblkily whkh 
a*Mife*tottt% i*ml p^igr, AdminiMfaiiim Ivctmic^ a mcih<id hy ^hich wif- 
a#gn*tdi/*mem t% «H4ttml & !« H ^iipiiarty uftfimwruie r<«r ih^ ^ncrat IfcW <rf 
phym^i ^d*Kj*tM*H «M i* wnr^ «»»wU *«ml ^dfef^ the pfc^ram h** h?r» 
plw«* .umtef the te^nh^ trfMich «fH?f^>w CJifU" pfi^raim, pAflituUfly, ^ 
kmmn-to nutf«f n&fltt! Kh^m^ id ite w^yiiipaiheiK aiuiMtk ^ IN 1 "h*M 
t!W« v *fto kmrnib W cw^ link rt« m<wll ph>%ictl 

Ai fl^ !i»nw liH^i ihw ht^ »«w^tetl ^ twam! ^ indl^i^l. iftrtlU 3 !^- 

Mmpt^ mi Kmmn N*w to ««c *i. Pft^ta^ haii? Ktft ath^«d to rat, to foil** 
imltMme^tw , Ot «hey *^v^ if^mmty mi r«r ai*J w ftmbtf lleftivm 
the f hyttari e^iiu^ pntirem tm^k wp of * limiidl ntuhhrrol irtNtfe^ 
AWte«»*ii the *ct***f pih^^% f^iljnrt lor mm, m ^Hmm% m «wr m& 
\mmm nf ^nne i^twll *drr*fti«t*m« i*%Mcte ih#i wm* iitMinwwmiMtf m ihi 
ttm. 0^ %m pw£rem* of vifww* ph^krart cdwiikm withflHl im*r«U fit 
tahtngi * Ufa**! liti^ on tt« fVM^ » nh m^riMt Ki^ on the dwttmtte w to 
%fanpy; laity , ml umwtism* trKhr^ ami ^iih Ul*t rait*m tH*i ^wWsfirt* 
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Ihmu \\w use Ml .1 htootu- Suvli nutter* aw administrative, I hey arc iittttaof n* 
inelfvtencj or M^|«iHe*N ttwt UMMnii/^ ih* ulue of the physical cductrtfc* 
program to ih^ edu* ttioiul *>Mom ar=*i rtic snulcnt 

ttiMull) handled prof rum- IVk ah %crup*dm&ii 
mum? pftkUve* in wtwtl wnh the need* to ite >i j^k, 1^1? f^Uuv<? ea*c*M9i- 
*hi«h then* need* wn lw wet. ami the tMermwtion t«* make of pitp'Kal 
eduction *} towc lor deimwtatk tolny Ow** iMtmiflMrMcm aw ihougklful* 
erudite, %emoi\c men and *omen 

fhe giH^I mlminiMftftor *ee* hhmelf a« k t son of cwetttive servant* iww who 
tfnnte« out the will, itwefo ih^ need** c\eeute* the desire* of the group. He is 
tttfonMve to group action, participates in the formulation of group opinion, 
seek* a*l diMrthutc* information on the problems at hand, guide* group 
ihtfAinr into orderly channels, hut in the end he administer* ihu program In 
terms ot the expressed wisdom of the group, He is not afraid to roakedeuMon* 
when they are his to matt. Nil h<? does not "pull rank" when he ha* delated 
ikwMoit tHiftWing Sutfh an administrator eoneeives of hi* joh us thai of nuking 
other* wiwiiortohlc* of f^rilif^iinp teaching, of ^nhandnf the riehate* «f *He 
program Tnw? democrat* 4 administration seeks to s*t\e, nrtf dominate* £**ide* 
m*t order* 4ml aet. m*t defer 

The persoiwl standards of the physic tsJwaMon tether and adntfniMflMr 
m ot unusual important Although ever> leather in the n'lrool is objected to 
cumpfch the tvtf in diaf*icf df*t personal inherit), then? art titmi\%i$tim 

in the physical education and athfelie setting that give added emptor* to tM* 
necessity* In the firsJ placer, thcr* are time* when the physic*! edition 
leather administrator, hke the haml eondtNtur «ml thedireetorof ^ glee tftoh, 
is on pwMtc display -fioent* and the general puMte are likely io ktww hi m and 
tv w*m of hi% ptiviiie wtll hi* working Nelwiviof t Thi% viMblWy giw th« 
oMth a H|wi4l mwi \i*bts- Wh^t he di^, wh« he e^n tte chutwn he 
^e*if^ m n»^ke*l *tnd frciprtnily imititt^l, tlterte h*s hc^n * etnti* 
*mm\ of Item *or*hip d^H«^ i^t^l with Uitder^hip in %|H¥t. l^th tlw man 
*i*4 the ^i^tMn in phonal e^Hnnihtn ttyy <\* well aaept iM*tt c imimMiiictf »nd 

lle\^M^ *^ the %p<xMl lAMtttAtton tlw ^>Wetiv> ^rnl %pt^t* ^H*Mf ttl phy>k*l 
«ttK 3 jii«in pptymn^ Imwp * Mr?e %r#n*em of the poWk 1 . phy*te*l 
tKtawn tether ^dmtnNf^or $ enemlly twtis 4 tf»*od many rnon? pwpte ^ 
dr» other fwemN?r% of nh^M %Mlf— the fw*i the ie*m W» 
pttwnnel pne^i r*lw». *ittd tekmoom m\ms fmmw* petite fmftt ^mpd- 
lull Htt^^il*^ repre^^t^e^ thmt pn^fe%*k^i *ftmi ^ml, in if*ftf*twfc* 
$«oiNer% *ind i^Nf *otio^ thrtMttn ^t».t|wi^^to fh& fringe o^^ft TN 



S^^udiiUtiitittitur i»u*t IcAttt ^ *V vilcl) saUK how to say it, and in 
hu* m c\mh!mcI himsvll t« luiMk! tifc \o that the Modem* and the 
^f^tai iNn rather \iw to* fa |ff * ***** ^witftftv 

^Ki. ihl\ puMie lfctvn?M entfefld^ the stalled "prepare*"" under uhkb 
\^ vujcltc* , the ftorc tntcflvr the p^vums, ihc more difficult it U 10 
^i^in un*\ %i*bitoy *nd pwf**** The temptation* w >ide *ith vested 
^i/f*M*» Wptoy f*vimie*« iojgr*ni *|V*?mI prude?*. torrHWteritieiMit, in lo*e 
V^'* temper t*?e all vtry tod, and diWeuli Mixtion* atwrod, Thi***peei of the 
^f^m eeru,nt> iJm^imN %Mbild> ^rnl inertly or it* admmUtrator^ 

Aether fe^n fwthe premium * ,fl P^^^l int^griiy inphy«iea! edueftton i* 
% bu&m U\f 4te program i* usually r^i^iivety high, Money is *pent for 
W^w«ti htoney vhtfged for S*me* exhibition*, fund* representing 
HWW wtpni* «rf the program mu\| be administered, intenehotattte 
V^Hs are u^l | n tfH^rtde way* The adtttj n jMrator ha* to leam early in life 
\/ k\ bundle iiwjwrv , fceep aaotinK pu^h^ cquipntent, and in general deal 
^> and *itii ^ppynitH hone*<y in all matter*, There t* often the 
^Ptaftm to become allied with o«iMde int^M** TW* may involve anything 
fy^t *t MifotiiaiM 4 ^\*<tt\\ ffotii tltf 'oeal *|\*<* *tore because the equipment i* 
^^***d there fuM«n|k afpnMebed ft* th$ endowment of *peeifk commer* 
Pb* ,l * ?, * w«h atluf the attendant nation*) publico) , The*e ti*eal re*pon*i* 
\l(t 4l ^s mAe lo^yrM / <»| \ht htgbe^ quality ^n abndute mu*t for the physical 

flatted SdyeatofMouM maVe * ***y M^vial etfoit to interrelate with other* 
^ ^ cil^i^fMl »>Me«i H ■* unf^tunatc u ben phy^cal edition teacher 
^he t^natMn iM'hriA# Mmewhat etel u%i% e dml «n«illtn| to a%Mime their 
of eduction*! ?v\^»mibilM> nt i^hen it»e re*t of the f*ettlty believer the 
^*K v al edwv>^i t i n m^hef e«r«M^ <*f *le^tii>g <mly ^iih fiine*^ «ml rei region 
^ M %ith t^ mtrileit^l <ttpe*^ of ^hi^l life, Tbe*e attitude* ?^eem to 
^H*n alui ^hwd jhJtivttie^ K^p the te^lwr^ a^aiy fifottt faulty 
^^^p m vttn^HUy v^oiKc Phy*fc«l ed^tit^n te^bet\» therefore* have » 
W^^l oMiitdtion t* f^ utl > tn^ 4% » nutter of eout*e (evtn ftimigH 
^\^M^i4| ffimtwfi \\m\ poi*n ^t*HWnt V^lefthipt, They ^htwld mte 
*Y4\\Wteivi£\mmu& «iy ^hoitld, if* every ^*y« R?prtem?nt 
*^t tn denti«nttK p*HkijMtiiWt <atkl m\ K w ^ithtn the *cbool ; Mweh itf the 
^l^Ufii leveled ^ phy^k*! eJuwi* 1 ^. it^>udow athletic* v^n^ fftw pet>on% 
y ^ ^re ettl^r unini^med or je*l«^ pmntinenee the program* The 
^f^e of the fcitfN'* *i meeting diten^j by other *taff member* g\t* « 
ft* di^^ion f^^hrr* of Phy*M eduction nwvt e*mM4»ntly remem* 
V m ^Hen< riMt and pby^l tM^tor^ ^md Th^it to to *ay, th# 
ih<- ^i*ol proi?r<*m m»a Mi^n* I v ^ome befi*re the **\fm <rf 



I. ,vl.«M» « ImwiMuttw o.hv ulv Mich ,s ,tw ,ui,k.,u»I. su^rtodcw. 

J m . ^ l, J»uM make cx«> *Ho,Uo vulval* « ncutty 

Si v Wh »*h ft** .,«.! »v ,n.n.Hul «xt*«rt*™*>f 

<Zim«*M ikUon of H.w> mAtnt unk-s. Mick ngh. h« K*« h^M*** 
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L muv c mvvi I «U,« ami iiumpt* * hc« ll*y I***. M the UhJ m ih^h 
*i I, itwu ^ ..ml jjHHMCtf*! .»,ul ««i*r*» ***** » HMtatty Ifjw* 
* ,„ vo ,h„ l( ,.MM»>, \ pIi^um! ftiuwiion 4Jmt»iMMiof van analyze h»M>*n 

M ! , I ,. «.., l.dd o. hum*. J^lo^n. or a v^vjfc djjj 
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111 ^ wi«n» tv Mti ami Wi.«w« J *»'^,l Mm MAh h ^»«* 



Some Contributions of 
Physical Education to an 
Educated Life 



All living thing* u%c movement a* an in*mimcm of c*prc**ion and fmprcv* 
*ion, The aimwhi umkr the gla** will react to varying Mimuli by moving 
around , The collie will c*prc** hi* joy at the return of hi* mavter by convulsive 
wagging **nd »ffccilonmc tcap* ; The runabout child team* that table leg* are 
hard by toddling full till Inn* one. Of the unpredictable number of *en*tMy 
mimtiH received by any living organWm, a good *hm are made pvmtMe 
becau*e that organUtn ha* the capacity to move about, to alter his environment 
by moving, ami thus 10 create new ami different *orld* for hitmclf that teach 
him important le**on*« Likewise idea* conjure*! up within find their efferent 
c* pre**»on In movement* us diverse a* the flicker of an eye of the mad ttarnpedc 
of a frightened mob< Idea*, feeling*, emotions* drive* ( or mood* frequently can 
find their mo*t *ati*faciory e*pre**ion only through a movement of part* 
coordinated *o a* to bring *ati*faciion a* a return for its doing, 

Mankind always ha* u*ed ihi* capacity for coordinated nvovement to *er\c 
hi* purpo*c* The %avagc ran to capture or eveape. the primitive tribesman 
*wung a club to beat off an attacker* the I mlun danced to invoke the favor of the 
ft»*l«, and the early Oreckv *re*tled for fun am) for the beauty of body 
development , Later on the middle European* danced to the folk vong* of their 
feviivaK, the Swede* invented c*crci*c* for therapeuiie purpo*ev ami the 
(ln;U*h pl»>ed game* ami hunted bevau*e it wa* vueh good vport. But m 



ft*w,^i m f*t it***^ >4 ifaTA ***t f ****** lltomtm, ta**fv IW 
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etvili/atum has piogtcssed « \m nude less and less urgent the need for 
moscmcnt us nevosury to survival, Bullets uke the place of clubs; carpenters 
build our house* for us; and the more these )i*>or«savtng suhstitmions develop, 
the more dancing, playing . swimming, and climbing we do just for the fun ofil, 
We dire neither inclined from diofee »h* predefined biologically to give up our 
capacity for muscular effort and tctit* to the? armchair. If we do. we die. 

What ha* happened in American education? Our school* and college* were 
begun originally to train the mind, The early Puritanic philosophy held piny a* 
vulgar and school* would have none of it, The early pattern for American 
higher education was cut in the form of devotion to a dualize intellcetualtsm In 
which mind was an entity unrelated to the remainder of the organism. Actually 
the boy* who*c mind* were trained at Harvard in the 17th century were no! 
unlike the boy* there now j so they |*tyed games, and when the lads at Princeton 
kicked an eatly America* football through the chapel window they thus 
int wded the fact of their v.glcness of being into the sacred hall* of this unsound 
intcllcctualism. 

Shortly thereafter, in the 1 9th century, but unrelated to the*c impulses to 
play, physical training came into our schools, It had a Scandinavian and 
German ancestry, the English games were not a pan of the beginning* of 
*chool physical training, Gcrmancscrciscs and Swedish gymnastics prevailed. 
In community life, however, ou* pioneers hunted and fished and later they 
danced a little, They played games, either domestic or imported, and soon the 
school was doing one thing as physical training and people at large were doing 
other* the school* were at quite a loss to know what was the best for the 
children The fatherland* all gave purpiM to their physical training. Their 
exercise was for health, to discipline the youth of the land* or to celebrate an 
occasion*! festival. The American games seemed all for fun and amusement 
Which of these purpose* should th* school adopt and develop Its program to 
meet? 

Hie 20th centurv ha* made the answer c Icar, We will have little of Imported 
programs and purges. We w ill choose wmc of the English nigby and develop 
American football, we will preserve and teach some old folk dances, we will 
ran foot races as did the ancient Checks; but we neglect soccer, are bored with 
calisthenics, use the Swedish horse to play m\ and applaud bat not perform the 
ballet, We arc enthusiastic about tetmis aad g*lf (Imported products), wc Invent 
baseball, and w* ride and hunt m& fish m all human being* do the world over* 
Out we Insist on our own puipo*** and mir own development, and these are 
compatible with essential purpose* of til education In this particular denw 
racy, If American education aims at noma: adjustment of the individual to his 
worW then so does modern ph>*teal eduction in American schools. If the 
production of integrated personalities pressed of those qualities that make for 



effective living within \i demoihuy i* the jrincMl purpose then the «uMvitto* 
that educate tlooueh ihe*e motor nvemttf* mo*! vo»wbuie to tiu s *e emit, A 
phyticd educatum h ptikluctiv* of mote than ut^dtik 1 <it "phytica!" gain* 

Theae ate Important; hut otht*f outcomes ifitfl aik) MUM sought if Oiit 1 i* 10 
appfaist- laifly llie place 1 1 physical education in the America?! pfOgrair, of 
education. 

To j>ain ttich a vie* of the part motor fnlivitie* play hi the education of a 
per*<m one mut' tegifli itf tout**, with a broad view of education iMf. It mutt 

teen a* (ediK***ittfi for hung father than ju*t schooling Hit? houndarie* of 
billboard** re* MMhm** and lettwe* ma«i not define academic respectability 
Ththtuftltfew *<e% education at a *eifte*ol lining experience*,, and tl hook** ot 

those thing* ofgamrtd and aitanged by skillful teacher* a* a part of the 
educational p ti*e*%. We are jutt beginning to understand what l)cwcy year* 
afo pointed (%$t— that it i* the whole child we are educating, n<tf ju*t hi* 
memory center* No pkme of an educated life that ha* for it* color* only the 
bright huev of poetry or the perspective* of mathemaik* will do What a 
Hukhin* ot a Hevncr may denrihe a* their ideal of art educated life vani*hc* in 
the facte of *uch rudimentary fcnowled^e a* *<icncc ha* given u* about the 
fetation of the p*ythe to the ^rifii Or a* William* ha* aptly put it, 

thi* view *cc* life a* a totality , , t and the modern %pif it in phytkal 
education tcek* the education of man through phytkal attivitic* a* one 
a*peet of the cfTort for human enlightenment , 4 . the 'cult of mu*ic* 
teconie* a* lodicr**** a* tbo*c who worship at the altar of mental devcl- 
opmenf Neither p**ini of view vuffke*. neither i* accurate/ 

Culture muO rve judged m term* of totality of e*pre**ion. there i* nothing 
new afeouf that Halo argued it in hi* fttfwhtk* and i<*hn Locke urged the 
fcwgMioo of motor a*ti% itir* «* a way of living, Merheri Sptmcr c lam^red tv* 
the i^*eht^mcfti of a phytkal U« men aod w^mcn* and &m&fr(%^ 

ran ihinUr* *»tfi a* f>ewt>* tV**ile, Home* lacta, am! ^her* all have ffo> 
minted Hie *Alidii| ni4 mow experience* a* cw<triihut**r* to education. 

Hut it <* nece**ary to paHku)aH/e, MuwuUr Mren^th <* vurely nm the only 
ouuttme of a ph> *ka1 educaium , Ju^i w hat kimU of learning accrtie ? Tlhere an • . 
pi^enttaliy 4 five- all of which may l*e tb**ified hy o4her name^ pcih^p*. and 
Mirely all of which depend Un their eviMer^e in large measure upon the q^litv 
of leadership thai *eck* them, Frxmi participation one learn* « fir*i 4 the %MISt» and 
Mrategy of the activity at hand; *eiond, the health implication* of the activity; 
third, the behavior control* «n\^ved in the activity situation*; fourths the 
*aii*f action* fft*m *<lf-evfr**i<*n, through the activity a* a mean*i and fifth, 
the ht**ory* contemporary *iatu*. and relationship* *ti the activity, tbc^j 

m 
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value*., uli ttii» with flu- IhmIiIi oi Mipiimv values which we ate iliseussltij! 
More, an' till potoitthil I hoy may oi may not iiccine, 'llwli lollest itiinintiKMH 
dVjkmds upon j»ood oi|*atii/alion and t'M^H It'iitlMHjS. 

I hv I if *i one van he d tsposed oi quickly , It is tih* iou* that oik- must le;m* how 
to />/m poll ami thai ihc strategy of tennis or looiball is not learned except 
through participation I lie skills, the tiller ami the plan lor any ^aiiie or dame 
are lnml antenlal in the oilier value* Sikh learning i* obviously a* much ol an 
#l inli-Mr4-tiMr a evetti**' a* M is a "physical" one lot our putpose* lei 
assume an optimum mastery and move on lo ihe olbei value* 

I mm Ok* tMtMlH'ii d ptopeth UMtflil. wc ui« |!Cl an it^t^ti! fniu health 
Kingwofm ol the looi has sptead because penile rnt in ijmotame ol hvgiente 
procedures following eseivlse. Suites Ml athletics I* dependent In some 
measure upon diet, sleep, ami freedom Irom dissipation, Old lessons about 
heaffhlul foiiu! spmig normally and forcefully from such participation, and ihe 
tcfinement* of the 2<Hh century have not a* y et developed an adequate substitute 
for a mtfmal metabolism II participation in activities calls up this kind of 
as**iate learning then Ihe activities have added profitably lo the sum of 

knOttled}?? . 

Ihird, the behavior controls involved in the activity may need someelabora* 
lion Somewhere in the first * carol life the behavior of the infant begins to lake 
on social implications. His intra uterine aloncness begins to disappear. He 
becomes related toothers, first tohis mother, then to family, then to play mates, 
ami es cmuallv he may develop a vision of the relation of himself to the * mid of 
people I his M*iali/iti$* ptoec%s is not done « MhiHif pain. The self pte*ei*aiivc 
dnie is and the competition or agression manifested! against other 

imlividuals is the result of it In v ie* of this, Arthur limine holds if the July rtf 
mili/ahon in general ami the nho**! as tl* aeent to modify tfo* *gp**km inlo 
tvtutiof useful m ^towp life: 1 tlw hitting «bt*ift£. ami the Mm«f of the child 
must be mwlriWd a* be gftms oUkf 

t hereon an be seen Ihe elUM ol a pftvsual education l i*lay is training in 
MKiidi/ation ll> fat the best and perhaps the only means ol s<*inlmn$ the 
child/' according lo Tmmc* Hay *cans him from ttlUwiavdm*" l« 
material oh*eds/io plaything fo playfellow*, t»« Ihe £f<*ip, lo the world of 
people Ibis j*fo*rss ^v* on all ihe tone, nub or mtbom leadefsbip, ^ith or 
unlii^it the h!n*oJ Hie impiHfJiil thou* is to tMve dilution lo it, plan Hs 
outcoities, and the *imJ its teaclicfs ne responsible for suci< direcUo^ 
ijisme and K hasior planning. Vole that vse base mn end this responsiNbty 
^sas rifely that o! the physical education teacher S<* *uch p^tsition is tenable, 
the physical education tether ami pto^ram *te in the voitev of such a 
M%uUfm pn*es* fnit the influetke of *M le-tehefs affeits these thMfes* 
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l-'mlhetmoie, thexe HMHlif yiit^t vhnttgc« gooncontintiou*ly through life, and 
play ulwayx Kan inxttument VV*? may glow too old topaftlcfpftie mi wc vvmclu 
mid the xpeehuw » through the well known pfocex* of identirt^»itoti« c*pte*M5* 
HtflwVimH or it Mfcidl mitUK* and ha* IMidilkiiliOli* liliiJd of bin cOhililct, lit 1 will 
live through the player* he xvaictiex. 

Kimball Voting add* further evidence to (hi*. He *ayx, 

KecognifMH of ihe tact rlntl the *elf arixe* bom building up tole* ihhI lit* 
xlafu* that other* require of nx *hould convince u* Htm n full life I* |NH*lMtf 
onh when we recognize lite anticipation or claim* of other* upon u* ; thi* 
U exactly whit *i<iali/alion mean* 1 

Ihn* Oh? actfcvttiex of ph)*kal education may become a uMiiafUble Inxtru* 
menl for xoeiaii/ation In panic* and hi xportx we Iciirti hi e*pcd thing* of our 
friend* and we know our friend* are expecting thing* of u*. We take on *tatux; 
we become pcrxon*. We ri*e and fall a* wc try to meet thc*c expectation*- We 
learn Hi jwlge ami nt be judged, ami when a friend fail* to mea*ure up, let* u* 
dtwn in a tight lotirwme, or fumMc* at a crucial moment, we, beeauxe other* 
have expected thing* of u*. are more tolerant of him, We recognize hi* 
weaknexx and hi* dcxpalr hevatfH* we *hare them. We do, that fx, if we have 
played, if mir phyxtcal education ha* heen a full on?, It I* uxually the perxon 
w hoxe phyxieal education ha* been neglected who i* Intolerant enough to *hout 
hi* ahuxe when player* make mixtakex, 

l ite full life U poxxihlc only when we accurately gauge our role, and know 
where we xtaml with reference to our friend*, We play hide andgo xeek, 
dodgehalhtenni*,or*qua*h taeijuet*, ami If wcdfxappoint oihcr* wecan either 
correct our mixfake, withdraw from the game, or have m crrof* forgiven, We 
inxixi »m «tne of the three h#pen*ng- Life i* uncomfortable until one doc*, We 
w ill go to length* to make onr of ftcxe happen, the aliN ha* it* origin in the** 
citvumxtance* Where the act ba* faded* we attempt to verMi/e away it* 
cxwt*<Hp*ct*tfx We U> to explain ^ at way* want to be right* Hi be xxicll 
thought «f > ai>d w* xto Vinl alvxay x xtiftttcd . The recognition «l the daimx otherx 
have on y*, i* of the role other* expect u* to play become* v»rikingiy apparent 
through the material* with which organized phyxieal education deal*. 

the technique of *oc iab/ation then begin* to &ppc**< ^ teacher mu*J tnake 
clear what ** expected, lie mu*t inxtrnt u* in the uxe of the tool* that will meet 
thi* e*pedancy, and when failure tmt efrort*, He muxt provide ofportu * 
nity xuitahle tfi our capacity for extaWixhing a xatixfying equilibrium with our 
fellow*. 



Young make* it c**n more explicit when be %ay* that "xocial and emotional 
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maturity Is achieved onlv hMIw of Irecdom lus a corresponding sense of 
k*sj<omibihty, M 1 1n > att^ ■ » it loU dunce, the participant has freedom fi*<7 
r^iponslbiilly, MiHiunoi ••••*«■**. filter ll was In* who whs em*|ilttolf the Img.nr 
rHihlvil Iim nimble *h<u, «r ;i**n?«hI III 4 * hloeki or who forgo! (o m hI aiul iwil 
vOjsk*." When uh«* cwr^.a* v ivHy «FlliU *oit tit has IteeilOiu, arid H it lUL\s 
responsibility to product- :ni£Uttty ihcrt be has hat also Ills * r *ft siciir^v 
Iwitnie important to the CMt, i*K* ?r . <»i oven to lb* #Nfce«MSs&^. The plujs* 
..i**f^*-i'i * van find lew titiivw « < teh hnn evade his m ll^pt^^JIt) * and t*^ 
.> kuuM must see tlm bv •••••>±h l sive the true ones. r^sK 1 * arc Mrni 
is yet rich lit oppirbw hieing maim Ms They spline wl 

lop the wea Win ttu j! * ;rowiboppon*inity »oi^, stinger,' 4 mil 
•iie> provide a sauKv i H . wlwa is uncertain whew I* «j«i»K Likcwk 1 

llKV pitfH'llt iUOtllptUiv ii <«i CIllHC Who is SpClt lit ifett! Ht*l SpkrtiHl 

iini uh v IuI stimuli imtltifiii^ personality. 

It is within these sphere ood teaching is important, B^\d teaching volt 
k* bfpfid to this social i/m pic*.*™. It will permit c^ottw n take charge of 
some, cowardice and unhnp^r >s bom of consistent f-u hi u a spread in other*, 
and uwiplete lack of pnoicipt lobe the lot of u'ow, CJt«*i leaching wilUty 
paving attention to the imflvh'-i-al difference*, sciev'l and toeh those aelivitfe* 
holding most promise lor sot * i/alion; it will he impudent with mass activities 
and prefer small groups sphere individual growth can he noticed; and It will help 
each in JU idual undergo Hw sov toti/ing process to the eml that he attains his full 
share of maturity. 

In a republic where detioendc personal relationships are expected to be the 
basis of the culture, it is not ?uo much to expect th^t all of the areas within a 
curriculum w ill he capab^* ot making a very real ami demonstrable contribution 
to Mich democratic bchaWot in the individual, Can a^ontrftntion He made to 
such democratic living fbroigh physical cdiicatum* 

If the interplay of personality constantly found on the play field cart be 
pfufvtly directed* the ItcUK the court, the pool, the out of doors can be most 
sigmhcMht as laboratories ot the demovraUe pn*tss Conversely men can he 
(aught lohate each other, to hold others m distvspccU to take advantage, lo M gct 
the other guy /* to nurse racial prejudices* to seek advantage* all through sport. 
In war* some of these Litter qualities are necessary, American men cannot fight 
the enemy with kid gloves lie* an h* we must win war we may have to forsake 
some of our notions of clean combat, Activities can be chosen and 
taught in physical education m such a way as to produce these fighting skills, 
Hut if the essence of the democratic way is to be measured by the quality of otir 
respect for the other personality, then organized schivol and college piiysleal 
education pntgrams *houkl be held strictly accountable for lire kind and quality 
of leaching through their activities Nothing may be tolerated that does not 
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guide flu* MIUlciil Otto a dcepr h i I itul W v'j- -M lt*l Voting of the dtMIOCratU 

culture in *hich he lives 



<t then 



1'iwthi and immovably unmd ? 
up|Hiniii(tli> lor normal persoMlity m 
the satisfactions arising mil rf self*. £ - 
education tfirows il into iho miter o| i.u, kr 
activities have ii rich potential <>!>jcet»vit \ r 
base *ith .ill the realism lltvs cimi miiMci 
virtually disappears. Casting eii a rtishinr <* 
thoughts save thou* ol (hecakh: Alluichau 
school otgaioml phvsieal education run 
outward dueeiion 4^1 consciousness judge* 
pliiycr becomes so absorbed in w hat lu 
htmsclt ami his monies. Through such 
creative as in i he dance, the objectivity oi 
tion h» psschic integration Kithitrtls isijiio 
ally inhelpirij* the personality Itatt has heco; 
intereM. desires, and response*" 

Some of these results occur strikingly tin * 
tor the lKiitJic«ip|Ksl, Victims ol inhmule y 
heart defects, and others too frcqucmlv ittdg 
education are sotnetitnes put on the shell 
whatever muscular tissue and strength may I 
complexes and grievances tharacterismc ot h 
to allay all this through an individuaitml riysiu;^ -jJneatmtr The victim of 
paral > sis who hates all things athletic . ^ In « > m$u)M amptetel y inrtovcrtcd and 
thys selfish ami intolerant, is taught to «v*im ■nvfde* with otfter swimmers, 
he becomes a man among men. he fit* nm.*w »-\y \*t living, lie is well along 
toward a social rehahihtalion he needed Im«I|.\. Thrhlitid can lie taught to 
dance, the deaf toplav games, the nervoush uu<*tbk Mcafch and throw , the 
end results seem to Iv improved, in m)Iiic «<hnm ( rciimde personalities, 
Thetv atv unexplored opportunities ahead in .m ^1 flnitei-l ectiicitloti of 
the handicapped. We have only begun to ew^c-n >s-»H'i a, 

Less subtle of the sallies a well planned pU m ^ ^ . -non will bring to the 
individual ate the simple fun one gets fio-u mu\ dancing ami the 

elemental satisfactions from having used one*- lewm without having been 
total. Pun, in itself, is valuable. Life need ih*;M!1 Pt ss>\m\* business, We pay a 
heavy price for a laugh, We seem to w<:lciM« joy when il come* our way, 
those things are obviously attainable through physical education activities. 

the fifth type ill learning, suggested as the \m\ury mi onttlemijtorary status 
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uig proce**, Is *!•«♦• 
-it ton through ami ^ 
v nature of phyftlc.il 
Phy sical education 
Idtco play prisoner < 
< lu a handball gnm« 
nnill chance lor any 
-itie.v -nyhHrily the HHtcfiaf ot \ 
» ?* taught. pun I tax an 
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ami rchmonshlr • the amities, holds some precise in in conirlbtilion to tin 
educated life , lli^le i* rwrna'd lit tiuvo said, "Otve me thltiy children m Ihe 
gales of the siuilluniuml &*ill reveal tin? world uittemi." Mei^lcffdUi muloutM, 
to the eontemporm y t<H««Mishlps ol U10 iictivltlc* thai wem oh In llic stadium 
and lite stadium iuelf . 0* »liat design is the building? What were Hs antcec* 
dents'/ Why do people build and use stadiums? What value* have games? What 
of the history of (he world is reflected in the structure find Uk use* 10 which it is 
pur/ it behoove* she leather 10 explore, to miss ito opportunity lo further the 
process t>f imcgwlnit *H Miowled>?e and activity. The dance, alone, provides its 
rkh mi opportunity for concomitant learnings as any oihet aspect of 11 physical 
education, Dancing In my lufttt requires music, employs design, may be itself 11 
ctcatlvc ait, and in il> interpretative aspects draws its Ueas from lire and 
espresscs them through itwMHtstry of its movements, 

Imm a class in physic*! education or social science may come the need for 
Knowing of the nature and extent of recreation^ facilities in a community. 
Some one, somewhere, may ask of the relationship between playgrounds and 
juvenile delinquency, An insight into the study of human behavior under stress 
may be an outgrowth of the relationships between physical education and 
psychology, there is material here , not all of it vital, not all of it Interesting to 
all persons, the possibilities, however, have birely been touched. 

The sum and substance of these potential contributions to an educated life 
point unmistakably toonc thing, If the school harnesses these natural activities, 
uses them as a fundamental avenue of learning, calls the teaching of ih*m 
•'physical education/' then it must recognize the importance of skilled leader* 
ship with sound scientific training. Wipe out every teacher and every program 
of physical education In school* today and the physical education of the race 
would still go oo-albcil In a primitive fashion. The organized school Is a 
product of civilization. It bends mart's drive* Into social «se*i it hopes to make 
the min himself integrated and complete. This hope makes necessary the 
teaching of physical education, Hut games alone will nm«fe iu Jusl play without 
a plan, without thought, without direction, will make litfte contribution beyond 
the organic values to some of the more complicated problem of personality we 
face m today's school or college, Physical education teacher* should know 
what they arc doing, They should be Mudcnts of the science of human develop* 
mcnt ami educationists in the bc*t sense of the word. 

Thus physical education makes its contributions to the educated life, To 
attain them the program \tm\ He democratically administered and Individually 
ba*ei; its games artUM t* m* from false values and unsound practices; Its 
ocii vtlcs must haw valuc*th*t are most readily harvested by the participant, If 
we cm develop ttet game- *at contest* that activity tti which the Individual Is 
ufc?r 4 not as a means merrily but as an end'* ibeti the foundation upon which the 
*ufa*stnicturc of educational value may be taiwd will be safe, 
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iVhat is the Mearning of 
the Noun Education? 



I.carmnf! is tfe Utw m<\ m>\\ r^ng outcome of. foe physical education 
fxperieiue Throierli movent, imc ilcvclo^ umlcfManding of oncsell and 
one's worta One tennis villus ami ^ApcrieticeM beauty One has tun , Physical 
edtirtilioiioHetslliTO^ 

Hut to be mil) saucatimui, t!& phvHica! education efcoericrtce must provide 
otfwtanities for hertcctiv* thinking and allow lor -tits intellectuati/lng of 
ntw:<&iums. thiv iv^iit-ii (he ^totflc^ trritctitt bv which the educational 
value m any ptaiKt it psyvmuuI extt*rttlitfn program uin be judged, 

There nit- who believe? flutr *f*fcftf is *to thinkitij; involved in movement 
Vihi juit nu>vi= at happen They av*utrte that Mudeitte arc taught, not to meet 
and miKc pnttootTs but to ifjio-mniion a acrta***!' refle*c> that cnablcthcm, 
atict woiulr*u* aioKitic ^mvoluri w« to land wSwlr feet rather than on their 
Ittco. Pttrtfc^Mitvm ut a tmr\t t\-*&n hot as a-«W£«» of szmtcgiea planrwil and 
clif facit In but a* a £mup<?r?rMYer? jwiivaaep&fehe will of the ikmIi who 
doetaPoftt*' thiiki **Mle the *ttttteim do^rfu^wsjE, Modern dmecto *cen 
as N«*«wt»»i* forwH^ia *be icndwxfaiiM&rifo? -ti***^. *1<hms the choreography, 
defcttww^ie t5i*r», fWMrtrtHM iitetfmfrHnwmp* c.itafijgn, *nd "puts dancer* 
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Then arc places, *n«n n*iny, sMierc this pietn?? of nottHlnfciilg is not 
oventewn, Some teachers work nut the "day's mler" g** ni^ht before, 
plannte: every minute of every ht»ir, The resulting aolistt** involve the 
iiulivMtal very little in thinking —who thinking docs occur ti*** wrfh altitude* 
UWiiiitaiis activity Student cult he lound duelling finnt Motion r * ballon us 
they eitxult train 21 a tesehcr^dglemtincd cadence asd wsiedrptnK'iualtid 
Intervals Wc have scores teacher*, couches, athletic or '-f^v^r' direc- 
tors, wit* believe they cat! wi ve problem* belter than can the rwsa|tleifccy teach. 
ThitgrwHl larceny* thte then nr the tight to think flMkus^HKHin? ot ^rylhlng 
we fciiou of education, 

Thfo unfortunate tradition of hrn#itrtking in mov^*tom > -wl dgtp* 
rooted. To wottrov Out afthmg at the sum of one plus retire* tht*ighl lint 
counting tcitpush'UjH ciiuuit requite Is the height ot'4fourtfw.v M 1N^" am 
supposed lc Ik; "trainee/ 1 "Witless" is stipposeo m be tf^ta^d. The 
rcflexe* urc supposed to uKe over when "activity" U k^ruui nivh assump- 
tions remind Us of l)ewc> s eauMic description; "Tht! inert* sttesd quality of 
current customs perverts turning hlo a willingness tn follow -where others 
point tfic w.iy, -into confepmnly, constriction, surrender of ^kaspticism and 
experiment, , . Wethitnuf the insolent coercions* the insim^flg: briberies, 
the petfetpogic solemnities^ *hieh*he freshness of youth uiifMtetiuled and its 
vivid tttriostiicsdulleO. Rl^Oon becomes the art of taking u^anitsgc ol 'the 
helplessness of the young " ' 

Our discipline \% called physwnl vtiwmunu and iu m. important a* 

the adj2ctiv<\ The udjective^/^y.WtW^deseribo^ the mean: The noun*— 
edwtitinn-^icUs what happens. Physical education means tta someone is 
educated; to be educated mean?* to be able to think; to envelop theubt lity to think 
we must give people the opportunity to think. This nmm that .tfcp.v will weigh 
tuiuc*, make choices, solve problcM*. nukm -v&fo conseutfctaiee*, plan a 
course of action. test hypothec, write HiwwhimB&mA'Qimtm decision* 
Any other kind of "ctlu&ttt*H«l cftfvmenue 44 is ^rifttoruT To judge tfee 
educational value of any uxput-t»Ktt? properly, one mu*< evjluttc the tosal 
rxperienee~*ihc performance n*d<* rbe event* uad ie* 1 Icmkng up to itftc 
psrfomiunce« the choices made d\mn& the pcriornnnc^ #*u* the conclunwn 
cuti^etJ from the performance w^ictv may he usefe? ?tih^«tUtilaiK When 
movement is viewed in such * uime^u it ha mwttAg. lazm *xanvne one 
inpect of physical education t^t(ia\^ by v v sf Ihisara^io 

Dtuputc^ are inevitable m uuitv 0 .*mxctt^ t*r «em»oir in physical 
^iucation. Pcrhapx the gams imiation itWti!^Mh Haw ~~4»ur*cter «|* play bring 
ttem about. Howarcihey^ttt^l?Cltmou^! . mtte&n varimn* w»y«i They can 
oc settled by ftsis or loud vot^v by cutldkn^r trtt^llinp, orx?tsfefig1iting— 
methods or passion, not of reuson, Out sup^n m\m uih! require strength 
rattier than sense. 



One step ubovc that level is In rely tin rules. Rule* tiro the eryst«IN/*ihm & 
\m\ experience We Iuih* learned ways hy which (he activity pMs best amd have 
put ihetn Into mien. When tut argument come* up, we consult Hie iw?s<^ 
iinuly/e our Interpretation, arid the ill spun.- can !w titled; This insolvr »mw 
HetiM iltutt mtengths 

Hut there is still u higher level <if adjusting mnttsns* Ttot parties liivnivuL. 
with lime, patience, uml some tegurd fur each (iter's Interests, jdiwMl »e 
willing lit think through the disputed Munition, see ntw elements hi li, wiwrfirite 
valuer involved, tuvl come to a decMon In term* <>f this pnrtkulur, and p^fctff?* 
novel, set of circumstances. 

An interesting Hlusitaiion of OiW pusslhiiMS wrj.t ht found in the Mor> 01 (1 
tournament basketball game In \%hlch the wuwv awarded a ofiopiitti 
viewy even though the referee had himself shot -wtoc one point! h come ab*ut 
this wily: In the final quarter of a game in a kHinuMetit that me«nti)ulte & hi to 
the teams and the communities a one-sho* tot*- wo* called on A, W%cn M 
stepped up to shoot the foul, the referee noticed li^ i^t wa^augin on the rim. 
Taking the bull, the referee flipped it ihrou^lr^^Ret,di»cng^ting tin* nti, 
The score keeper looked up just *n time to see ttebnlteuming down through ih? 
net and. thinking a point had bectf scored » marteUu credit off. Aicumlfc. 
the referee had shot the point nml B had not thf -wijmiSte not dfaww*!*!* 
until the final few minutes. UMlaHertlie game A\to protested. Ther*i*m, 
however, signed the scorebook with the false u'ttfc ansldfd not ask tia*usa*o? n* 
resume play In an overtime period, t'rom then oolite situation bccawtetite. A 
wapii«d B to play the game over, or at bast Ati tm qmrm B mfw&l 
Townspeople became Involved; people tool mkx. ?U&$m#qw*tott w*v,4id 
fl wi»M»r wax the game a tie? The facts wcreclcur lftm tMtteifcsams hnli.«cumri l M 
points ;mU the referee had scored one point, wMtfl* tefti «W wasted ttriB, 

Now suppose student hutiahami liuhe darWiift^'lw^iieM. W*iwMw*ii 
situation of this sort bean excelled chance lonlfc^ 
vital thinking? I'erhups an itiMttiWy could bc^alM itf *Mten time fooMvtHtt^ttf 
the issue amid be aired It e^itd tv pointed uut m y^wi «f kei^wteumw 
that— 

1 . The scoreboard showing a point advantage ii3^**tr fast few ntimitcs ,b 
different strategy was used torn the one that um+kt have been hv-iwd»itf 
the score had been tied. 

2, The game was over and the official said B had That Is vMiuf^ru ** 
arc for and their decision* arc flnal. 

3 . There would be no time to play (beganc ovtrhiifute the mM*«HrH«wifflk 

4, The Commissioner had sustained the feiw^#*mc^ iGgrf^ftttfi- 
and that B was legally the winner, 
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On tla* ntlu'i Mill- H onld be nigned lhal; 

I. II luul won lii' score was really A-M, ll.W, Kefcice»l, 

1 to take du' tMin ^ its to take something (hut morally did not belong to II. 

\ Despite all the noes mill olllclnl jinl^meMlHi the generous mid courteous 

tiling to do would have If ecu to plus some, if not all * of the game over, 
4, No matter what decisions arc made, no one will ever believe that U won 

the game. 

Si How would H tct*l about it it the tables were turned? 

Il llicsc smhI ^Mltei iin?timoiitH luul hoc*n prviLMitcO . Hur NtiuleMtH coulil Ituvc held 
a referendum. Allei thoMugh discussion a vole could have heen tukeit in which 
the pluyci* aiut the' sunVm hmly alike could have heen asked to decide: 

I. Shall the ctcviston raiding the game to H stand? 

J. Shall part of the game he played over? 

3. Shall all of f-ho game he pla>ed over? 

4, Shall the gaw he ruled a tie 7 

If would have neon interesting to see what the student reaction would have 
heen (a) to the dilate mul discussion ai^l (h) to the opportunity to vote on such a 
matter, Actually such decisions are rarely left to the students and are so 
frequently settled peremptorily hy adults that one wonders how the chance for 
enhancing \h* etheathnal content of athletics cau he so completely missed. 
Surely, if vsv arc goiif* to teach, we tnust encourage decision making. The 
student most he given i chance to judge, to weigh, to evaluate, to test his own 
powers of dunking, 

fiinhcrtuwc. m vie* of the fact thai thinking is the process through which 
meanings are iteve loped and tested hy firsthand experience In problem solving, 
one must not ignore still another opportunity to make a contribution to intellect 
tual development through the physical education experience. Many movement 
patterns pcrw the individual to develop nonverbal abstractions and relation* 
ships involving time, space, force, design, and form. Such involvement calls 
forMtuly* thought, and analysis. It calls for the diNCetumeut of relationships and 
ihe creation of meanings and repa'scnts an acceptable form of creative intelli- 
gence at work . It is obvious that dance makes use of such opportunities, hut it is 
possible for this to occur in other activities as well* When people arc encour- 
aged lo solw thetr own problems of movement, many exciting anil wonderful 
things happen, 

To solve problems; m leflccl on pasl experiences; to reckon with con.se* 
qucnees; to understand relationships; to act independently; to plan a course of 
action; to undertake a project; to synthesize, summarize, and conclude — these 
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thing* cliatacieri/c learning and reflective thinking, It is the job of the physical 
education teacher to provide students liberally with opportunities to engage in 
these processes milter than do the thinking lor them, This principle applies to ull 
foimsof teaching* fromolemeniuiy school activity to intercollegiate athletics, 
lite more the student is Involved, the more educational the activity lends to be, 
thinking is not just talking, it Is tit t just reviewing last Saturday 4 * film in a 
•Skull scssitin" — it is the involvement of the total individual in a process that 
makes demands ol his or her ability to reason. 

If, as a regular part of the physical education program, students arc allowed 
to share the planning of the day-to-day experience; if discussion Is held on better 
ways of doing things; if conduct is appraised for its consequences; if issue* are 
made a pan ol class understanding; if the day's work is consecutive in relation 
to u larger project and does not insult the intelligence of students by asking them 
lochange their direction every five minutes or by giving them drills that require 
a minimum of thought, then there Is educational value In the program. 

This principle poses a serious problem for modern athletic programs, particu- 
larly the games of baseball, basketball, and football, The coach flashes the 
signals, calls the pilch, tells the batter where to hit . directs the running of buses, 
sends in a play with every down, calls the defense strategy from the bench, sets 
up the playing combinations. If coaches did not do this, the game would surely 
be less than perfect, Hut we want nearly perfect play because we want victory, 
and tor this we pay a heavy price— the player is denied the opportunity to learn 
many of the finer points of the game and, more important, Is denied the right to 
make decisions, test his or her judgment, and thus /<w«, The more the udult 
control, the gamier the depreciation of educational value. A wise plan to put 
coaches together in the stands during the game, and thus give the game back to 
the players, has been ignored. Yet, player control of the game has great merit 
and ta surely worth a try. 

One of the aims of education is to give learners such control over the methods 
ol living in society that they will become increasingly independent of instruc- 
tion. This means that teaching should be done so well that students can quickly 
Icam to be self-directing and self-propelling. Students should be given achancc 
to think and act without constant suggestion, correction, planning, and direct- 
ing from the teacher. One can no more overlook the necessity for cultivating 
skill in thinking through physical education than one would overlook the 
development of organic integrity. The whole person constantly confronts us. 

Is it ethical for some to use the term physical education to describe what they 
do, when so many of theni have only a vague idea of what the wo\l education 
means and really could not care less? I believe that the term phy<;:al education 
has great and significant meaning. I thought that it was understood by all my 
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colleagues ami coworkers and iluit our programs were evolving clearly in (he 
illrcclion}i American education was, and is, taking, Hut I was mistaken, We got 
just so Tar ami then stopped and, in some places turned hack. There remain 
today only a Tew thousand among us who, without an ounce of deception, can 
face the world us educators using the experiences from the motor world ol 
gymnasium, pool, and camp as the mains lor educational development. All 
others have fallen back, either intimidated or enchanted by the draculian 
dichotomy of "physical" fitness, Or they find it comfortable not to educate in 
any dynamic and planned way but to seek comfort in the slce/y arms of that old 
mistress whose coal for those arms has embroidered ncross it that horrendous 
cliche about the sound body bousing the sound mind, This is the babysitter'* 
view' of physical education, 

All we have to do is piovlde a safe tefuge lor the mind -and it is the only 
thing thai counts, So we exercise our kids. Clod, how we exercise them and drill 
them and wave their arms and bend their torsos and bark at them and test them! 
Hack comes the gymnasium full of apparatus, back from oblivion comes 
physical training, back from limbo comes the drillmastcr with hisperspiromclcr 
to measure response to his silly commands. 

We tried but we didn't quite make it— at least a lot of us didn't— and we still 
unethically call the resultant hodge-podge a program of physical education, 
They are not educators; they are conditioners, The "good workout 14 is their 
stock in trade and the performance and/or score of the ballgame their most 
popular evaluative devices, These people still call themselves physical educa- 
tors, They are not. They are physical trainers* like dog trainers or horse trainers 
or exercise boys for horses, or they arc professional entrepreneurs whose only 
concern is with the "gate." the championship, or the perfection of the skill. 

Why this blast? Because insofar as my own human frailty will permit me. I 
detest unethical practice, and when a man or woman calls himself an educator, 
particularly a physical educator, then I insist he know what education is, what 
the goals of education arc in this society, how the educational process works 
best, the relation of education to thinking, and in short, wherein lies learning. 
The noun education is more important than the adjective physical. The latter 
merely implies the means, the media, through which we educate. 

This is an old argument in our field, and maybe we arc at the stage now where 
we ought to resolve it. Maybe we ought lo stand up and be counted. Maybe the 
time has come to separate into two camps— the educators and the trainers, I 
have nothing against physical conditioning. It is great for those who need it, It 
can be good therapy— even good development, Call It physical conditioning, 
Call it physical exercise, Call it anything you want, But don't call it physical 
education. There may not be room for both in American education, Let us 
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A Test for 
Educational Value 



Ihw Ke -ehm-tj **f ite <*f give** 

ph*# m the *H§mi w pin %*it*£4 ma^ f¥ t1r#r fmiugft; hi f&t 
mtfN* i^tl %»iw* mat N f&itgftim): Hal hit* t*e ^jff 14 

#i%4 jM*i . (.^^^>4*M?^p4? . ^:*e+ : <>■ |$ 9$** 4 
jtfatf to the feq&nermtfi, ** am htwi h* the weMf <t* he&&k« $ m hedih 

M Jftf* fTm#^— *Wltktt¥#*& etftafttoft,, tit 

******* « ft*i*fc *4 fw<*$tf<*. S<* tmH^tew *mh m> ibm *ym&e& w& 
ftojMfcd «m ^ ^l^d f^^H H My <imU 

**mA&A . Art *4 <?f *wi W«m m e*tt t&Mm m fte «ftf* «l 

tM ***** h fftytftt;*! ata^** for? Wfctf *w *<e m$®$ to tto m |%*tfc*l 
•toaiw*? "Ifcn n s '^mim^i^^fM^§ to mm* m 
Him m *m vt fom mi* m tim m M torn m 

^ wUm$ m fn4Nkv ^ Ml ft* t&fcfy 1^* m nrl.«N»«ii M icfuimi 
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l-*« it iu% hc*« hw Ml the luttuiMM aaWettt* that phjftteal eUueatitttt 
at* i\>wi m mIwmU **** M&tp^ the* hm torn fMuaU «*tty 
m wrmnm* (Mm, YMCAN «* *W<«€ elat*. * « «h**h», m**m 

** JMipiifM ««fcf tfw ***** Mafaw* r*i*« "* 

t^ta»*towf i*w <^»*^w*»»*3 »* ** ffapm i« **dter m tw»#»a to »** 
«dHCMtMWl mmcww ft teiM * wtfVfite "few** «f twaton" ***» 

««t*< mi mmm *«4 **t m$m§ that *f«*tlk* trf *h* aHepJy is »tMf 

And m* »t i* *«li flw pmnf d* padding is ** R I- 

TaftgiW* f*Mrii* bwM N» itottfil If yt*y %» S*« «* ** *** « 4 
teachef If the fitfWM twi fise *k\atf>& t*i tHe diafl* ttett the pragma 

(ot,)* t,^he«i«# «p. If |«« drtn*t h*« them maNli a linfe what fetal «f 
tfwtptMMtM ><* en ? At* *H*t »* t*»tly »«d 1* « fiv*ta«w.**«fe pwiiww 
twiy K«f «f» frim wi* pride w the twmteft we setvel 

Hwre ma he tkmi, ttw« ptttdutiive tfltffi*==*dw* thii wilt itind ih* 
m^m^m <n#w #f&6*em& t**4 them «f #« f**** 1 * 

* tie ft** wf AtuftM^ life. H »we trf *nf gw* Mitft. Wt fe«t©illy b@U 
twittM lit* «• *««H»- a«J Iwssf, mi '** ftw* ti«ti«we fciA* w »f itameaiiy W 
W «ur»ivc ^Wrc Htlte* trt tf-acti «hi* tftasi «« the plajfWM? It to rite gwt>' •* 
mm t« MNm. w w t»»^ ihf «w»tr«M*« *»d m i«M him mOtet in 
tvmmi* m m Mittttm*-ti#* «m*# «pn« f*pf»wt»t« twttwtlwwsty t» 
(fc tuttt^fiifHf «f tWf * *J ; <*f life : H H Ihe f*ft^^ «f f if «-h«*l w Hi^wNF 

n^iu -uiihiiMiitwMMhM* t»itfinit* M iit*ifet« : " PwtniMiat, 
f he tai i4 ItttitJK van 0.* Milk iN ikM »4 f»*» *Hh M I»fat I»m« im*** 
«M m%« Iww t**#w « «»***rtwf*.. 

mt*m i^«««f »M|Mt l^*««wa« 

i^si* «' * M to he W**t f^t t%«f| gune ?l^»<tw^l f»* ***** *•» • 
w Hie fupet •» i «f m Dm ** w 

w# c*i. IN* Hw dnft ** *«ml|f Am wiMf **r=^ **** in <^M|MtJI*« 
||*|<M d»»»Nfk. IWN* fWft^^Wa* «tte» »«** 

tm* mm ^ f*«4Mi ft*> fefl Im wwy ^ ly |Ww 

wh^* 4mm <Mfc*M iM m«mM ^ **» *M»fefllifl«»7 Ofl*H«"l 

**(l ' 



the it t% Might Mutt 1vh4MI cat* fctwtw tuch a d«(u«fon ami a hktt 

&m*l ftwn *m&km$ far *atytt MAtem in it Hki* t*M?> beretM 
4lmmvm®£ mi km** \te torn me Mt« TIhn ihcy m\mm a **** of 

h A%tn*r**f<vmt$fw tht%)m* wwM**) ** h**t mat of tlrt* 
lm$im ttfi'% tett ** Pte Nm#t*% ^ f#if pla| A«4 v# mm* *«M <rf 

Mill i ffoa? f*W ^ fMttemitl Ct»yAtt)r« tifcf 

^KiffiP»»flK -Hto* tfrafc? *W gnih, «crf 'imtitftf the u> * fwity 
#ftef At f*fm, A ft**f*l of for flte ptf&l ft*?, m mta-- 

*uitiliftg that tte ^tiftt^iikw hymiif) 4 tc*t=*th(** ming* un m m&u and 

ftfcfl the* «fe (A V**c a! ish«:atic*ft is fwd : f fcatfh ctiil Atfi 16 he yft*£ifi*li« Ifte 

4, 8m hw thf WteteM n hfff ht Ww.- ThU j* m*l fan iwfh fa ttfc of 
ph^k*l I!«f^ri€fw^ Within tte pft*gf*ffi muit Kwifi ifte item «*J 

t* kid* to mate item # tmte imm #m the> «i*t item i lift m?mi 
i Mt^r #4j^f*tt^i m m i*m^ far«., In yH« lAm mner ptemw 

jMl*^ <te rffefirt*«r** «f |*j*k£l ^J*^j0jNAft^ B«i r##^yf a 
^rtte fat '%%m*' ^t^f in^j it* mmfo* m it* f*mm^t^«w ^ 

lilt ^fl^^ ^fw^t^W f**& ift ^ ^iM ^ f*m\i& \%U hn 

f*>**i (One *iK*t U^hei lai* iOfl§«# elm *!*( "etcrci*c' ; titeftt »ir al 

Ik f««t * W rdw&f \h$m v&tot flhm* <if#**lw#t* f ffc« ^««r ttj^w 

«n Him^u ^4^? If «n **ifcw*>? %* tyfimm* m $iy*kii t&wmm h m 

«f mr Kimnn, m$m in fyfted mm* m*f ^fem*cmtwm 
mi m&tpmm mm} mA bmm*$ Ihm hi o*«4%, ite twta • 
f«- it! itef m #Am*f Ml fk%m im mwk** ^*Wf ^ 

Mlt«f iImhi ten f**mf%*' ni^ni *$mM te*4 fff^pte ftfuljr 



tiuu ^ \\k In tthfcjttwul iUvte* the premium h upon the 

inttttt#*tnf*'. I At m in- m*U ^niv^ k^u^ ittinkv. Sfkmih and 

utlkfzc* itemtctw M iwliHatfow of iN? mMUM Tm the *mliHiii 
ami dn^iMti - 4 tetter to if*? <*fwjitoft «tf m*t*l fwm it 

p«*fcw tinp\m$ ***** 4mnh *Mc%c% «**»Inp<viI> : MUmifi$ 

tetzffamh turn t»t«tfer* hi$U m tk? at ite m %*t#y 

p wn**u ******* i*f f|M( inkltocitfd tiUm i* in* a* to h*m?« fct «*f? the 

fe K^lk hi* tutid*)* il i* a ialtJ ffltpiuri*: Oat $41%*+ dzm t* muM Ml 
t*r£bi M dbm tftfcfcttf* * ^twmv t»* thiftV, la v^Ii*r%* Hi ffc^mfef 
ew^pwTktf*, to folate pre***** £*pe*te*HV*, to wftfwffrw- Tii rcffatt? 
1 fare h Imie *Mt ; h ifiv<4fr&l ffl ffianhtfig ttfctfcs «r ffa? f<im*ml mil, Ami ftof 
ffi&h itk*fe iti tmntati vi*lkgiM0 hvthall: Ami by th<? ah*efn* of pt**em^ of 

*%pp4*rtutiitte* for ttrtecthf thinking may a progtam judged cdtKttitfftd* 

i^f> gmte MtfdM«? B*ffil*fd w ih^ir "ftw/ 1 The phy*fca! education 
teMhm Mpe4 t*> tmhing item imgli^h daira*. providing nwterid on ling* 
I, ah *p***k liteu^m tto? I i*igJi*h oflgia* of «w *rt*n*t<?pt of amateurism* ami 
^pbmii^ ihi mm^ Mi irf *hkh km phywjd ^lucAitJfl mt*r? 

* ■. 4.^1 With *M Ife l^^foi^i m»*l i^^r to^I ih^ iiin^flifk^ 
<Wi Ihcf kinrM W. I^aNitv A fti^^iiUallN ill p*tl h**f «f 

pttmt N ^* (tM> f*t**J II i* ^ inlfaimttt»i%, Il it Hi k*af tl i% 4 

^mmt4 &t y*<h * tkmm mi m ^mmm tit $U**m$ «*w 

MwikhH at? M ^Mk^l t^K^h iWm u%*to u in gut i»w th* it^immcw 
K ^H«tN iKfe**^ **VH*t ^^(^ wu> *^*mtf . 

rti? t^f^^rf f^^^W t rite *ti ^^UkAfH , W ^«im^e 
»4 t!bf> fH^rA^ my he h*l If *i |*v^f *dmm*m km? fkft 

Ci jJttrtMn m* htf «*# W i« r*fcb Wlimal Nfffil* i A*l tflM IWUfN 18 aft* a&ii 
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The Role of Physical 
Education in Health 
and Fitness 



Si* Ui ih ite linh ktmm iIwk hav<* h^a urn dwmi i*fi**h **f wictiMflcd 
irttetrM in tte ni f*>*4*al ftf&4!i*ttt in ttittes*. Wc d» U*k> in tte f«*Mf* 
<ft***tiiH? i^in^J t»*fv*l**tf K«**<rv<*li %u*u4 the dm *hw he publicly 

fcji tiw iwUim*!* tto pto*k*l fvamifuitihM)* tfl W^M War I, 
*ta«h *lwt ? taJ to ite imm f *!*?re wme 2? ffcwttl |*%* in ttoe 

ttrittig kft q*ritfft£ tHat ptiVttaftl ftifetattott lltlght \# *l4h*4* ik% * 

wat «>f Hriprming tbt! Mgttf of mi $m\h. Wttfltt VVarf II bfttuftif lh<* ihinl 
wtirw*! cffivrK I41 imptme pfiy<k«l fitirttf** **f tttf gertctaf a* *«H a* ita? «chf«*l 
^*Hh ttetttf <*f ih 1*1** %wtr ivppAl f«a *v*fi of mihati *mk« *iH 

tiff men *f*H fktwemn k&i tte p«Wk \n * pi\*p*m vt *\mm* »rii*J <*i 
imp** ifo? itikt tfc* emMiM Au*ffca«. Ami fa** f** the Aw tfo Hme m 
thfc ttftttttt}- 4 of HtteftHt h Mt It U tttafiftl hy PltM*fcftfte! tife*tan* i4 
ttttri *i*t b> rMt **tlitMf > * t t««t* U\m tte C«pH«4 hi m?fw*ftf atmifltitiuta M 
ifflpnn* ifo*? fttttp* **f )»*viN In Mftmp jm^iaw* tf! Health «tfiit N «tk*t 

fHv*fc*i AtttfatiMt iikMi^ 4 trotmftttftitatl 4j% \$ mm* fwi&A i4 
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Hivhukalh* *udt tlovcl*»|nuctus have ^\'urtvHl btfww-. At vaHou* time* 
*h*n lutiott* ha\« tattl peril** either real or imaginary * etlotuhave hc<« ttfcwte 
to itupntte the fitne%* of youth a* an important part of the solution to the 
pfWKtofi: IVgramMif phy*U*al trainmg in 19th salary tkimany ami Jmt^kn 
4m) in Mth v<?ftwy Italy, Germany, a*fel ttu\*M haw been u*ed for ftatiottal 
fufjs^e^ in *«pp»*rt of potawai iH mViji! fcta4o£fc« Youth ha* tvew c*pfaf?4 if* 
mt&Hv? amJ JfiUcd. *tcft*»td, 4*hI *tror£t!*c«d *o support *h* head*' 
*y m<w n**r importantly , t« prouvi tftat *yo*m j£#iAU it* tnmte* 

So it i* * ith y * I*ti4**yhfc4ly 4 * $ a *tm?tg popular cither a %«*rm 
|V*;v «* tb<? i*^*J * M To £twnl Iter heatto of the naiwft i% a *i*lhy amfeitMi no 
matte* nhat t**r *k**wy rn^y he, TV* ahmiuI *It*ea:*e f to tmpnmr iwmitew, to 
prevent mewai <*f»J neftou* *h*ea<tf*, to **£k emotional* m* ial< ami ifflef tetltfal 
MaMltty* atnl to MHUft 5 appropriate growth and development (if ehifclwn and 

VHith foftnttf atftiOM aft ahidittg national pa*Mofi We aft committed to M*£h 

eiiott ami enthu*ia*tieally sw> Our form of political life not iwty require* a 
nation Ml healthy ti tisen*, Hit guarantee* them the rijsht to he healthy, 

Hwi *hene*ef m? go through one of the*e period* of greater intewM in 
lime**, *e ^tiNHilJ s»i leaM he in po**e*%jon of an accurate pktuw of need in 

f *t fn*m fkth^rt m N«th attu* «4 nml f^^r*m How i% it toxb)? 

pftipl? ifMi^ ^1 t^M i*f ffi*i^larstft«|tl* 41*4 fk^tNMty «f 

ii to «tfveml fho*Mny childr^fi £<ftiJ ^>^ a fimJ iwr ^th 
^Mw^n^ ynia^oisihiy wsih iHifnViin^ 4^ IctpmtM? of ^ht«^f 8 ^m! h^ive 
ittUH^Mkt) nMHitKltH! ^ h iIhi ow? ihsy^n, in IWi all aw 

fhlH^^. tih) IN** iiwr t^^ktc^al culture JcMtmctjit! ttf o«f capacity fi# 
Mi l>4w«l>l < ^( U ) if rt^f rH> Mfmcthir^ 4»hd>k6 it lAfit low th^colj +*t. 

t%iv fmOi^ 4 u*n!tI> ad wrtv^t i« thr ptrt^, gated « 

^iwmuI Mir 

i^Ktf ^jiii pfii^AiiiH ii physical <^lwiiiH*o m to %ftp ttwf 
o^Mty of ttou p«f|%n^ 4tfJ th^ %t^i# o< tteftf totoctit m iml^f M >woh* 
tim^ out &mm * it^o ^^tmk, if nun mm\ kkMmmw' W« h*\t 
mnytteWfri m m****ih m^mmk hit |*fol** t^tm 9 ^h>Hk*l fiiwc»%, M 
mt *t m km A tH*t owf ihU4ftn mi^fytty nkfkirnt in it ft u &\mmt 
m m*tt ^10 ttidf* i*tw» Kv^t^ it u not a m^iti^l hy ttat? f^l 4 

f.^i a iw*J» «4 w-«|wtiK **t prof rant, 

|W- ^m^, evftwfte lite wl^m fMvuH MwmtHm «f 

H^mM« in ^ *NM wmih ife%^fc^?^m e <»rt*f f^»#tfk#ri%« »tth 

lite l^lk^Hh^ lite tfU^Vf*^ teg ^Wcf^ M IMfMN 

'} ou 
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three month* ottl * tJk«e\ one equate the tdoitifte paper* appearing in the 
collection ftvm tfw Involute of Normal Human Anatomy meeting in Rome in 
19^, and hearing the imprint of *«eh international naroev m Lamm* 
ttollmann, Simon, Wolfre, Ml, Mhvuro, mi the other* *ho contributed, 
*itth the pr attk of tho*e * to run the e \ervtM? c mporiu im Cut money ami * ho are 
ihhtniteJ a* our gneateu phyvkfa) educator*? Docvoae equate the %ound ad vice 
on ewvi w cominj fmm t\axi*c physiologic vodi a* Karpovieh, Sretnfcat**, 
or Mayer with opporitiwtti? entrepreneur* who would not Vnow the myoear* 
dtum from ovygen debt? 

But we w ander * Our pu^Wcrh to What i% the role of phy*kat education in 
health and f ttnevv? ket me if my vervtonof the an*wer eome* anywhere near 
your version. 

In the fir*t plaee the ftftHl for activity on the part of the human organism ha* k 
been well established; Documentation of thi* \\ unnecessary. The evidence i* 
clear, Man is an a<ti\c mature ami activity i* important to hit growth, 
development, and survival The need for enetrtw i* here to **ay s 

Hut apparently mim doe* not care a hit h<w oneggfe the activity JuttteJt 
The "'form" the uviNty taWs it biologically t^*mpo8»* long a* nuHMiita 
oone, Run around tsf«* : btaM* play foof&tll, a Jip m go elimh a tefcfitaie 
pole- The heart do** nc* are, Muscle dor* m* cure i>« recurs abtteniftwt, 
whfch *** pretty Inpori m t mtsde in i&iintaimng vi «a&ml order against «i*wKftl 
<kk<m doe* m* $mv*v)mim it is u*pd in ba*Mball uwling, or horary 
Jong as it is used Ir mwilaf strength i* wh*t we m «dier cimeet the evil 
*ay%tnto*hkh*e t^i* fMlen,«^t«A^^ ^im^ we|eHt^4*t «t ^hat 
puce, Sttength ^Miltf activities can he anyiNng «^it h«iW^ Mfengih^m) 
thu% they need to hwt? m <*bct putpfoc* m <*hct mtmtig* no UivtmiWe 
ttlMkm*htp to «nyih^; tt^tf^m etttp* length ***elf. 

I im if^id thh U the m^i of thing rtwit w>«*e *te filing **phy^r # f^tne^^i 
Miff of m«*yfaf dFeKelt^fment that <mm\ turn e^erti^ «ml that tan he «t*cd f^*r 
iiny pwt|H^ at the deration of the piH*e%mr, 

In the* leftm there ^*miM he relatively few pn^hlen^ invoh^d in m^ing the 
mm tm*mUt ly Mrong 5 Ihm «et 40 million u\m4 children w e\eahing with 
^ttllkient vigor an4 keep them «t tt «m) *e mil «i^opli^ our ^jectt^t 

There a#e iwly rm^ thing% *r^ftg thH 4 ki wi*e t* iwly p^iialty 
te^inviMe for ntne^ a aoJ mt^th u «^ly one of the wncerm of phytkal 

Ctef Hmmtk* tm ftofc^^f***w&w$iWk> ihr r Mfcr rnftirfwM f*yMol 
^Ncaii^« ami even *mr hive pftvMffigvl imi ttei^ tv m^we to fitne** than 



MUlH : k*OVMt}Mh A^OHU'UMKCOl vUwil|*C*^kMh l 4 *56tk*wuKsl huussiw tl \\\$\ 
MiUv whfch <IuravU*n/w> tin* vksitvc fc» fchkh tin? |vrM>« is m Iuiki hmi ■ * U 
tropin tbi? aNItty ill C4w i h pcivm tu Jtf \ mmm ettevtiv?l> hi* p^uh jilttit^-. 
A<*l ito? wwfcwKtf agfmt thai rim 1 ** u nwiflwiiwil at a Hi^h lc\cl if 
HiiHiikAtMti f»tt«ftttm»u»l} prc*t>*f ! Itit> tM|Wtv^ inner *l*Mit- ~m vpyntite 
MtitmtdUm I hi* jtOttiu** iSiai j*r»*Jyvtf film?** iiw* luu* mMiutif* Tin* aw* 
fornvi* ltMtf*lM?*cfl4*»wip»wniMil f*ww fctautf UH%**;fi *»ttvt 

i OjMimum **n?4iiu Hcilih t*«WMtfero rtith f^c'rirtlux jtwl Oh* 4pfJk%uuw i*i 

2. Sudkkm cwnlifhtiloft, Mtvto&h* vitoiiK i.i ii^i a?n?rg<rmrir%, **% 

g/otl ^ (*v r*>aaiwnuiiN <>f (Lilly 
J. ^uiptuititf jMtfity fci utii th<* i*iH' <iMdliv* of mi^lcfit life. 

i^ihl 4 tuiiiim* pt^ftkm*. 

Mitt lliiim <> ilMly *HHM(it^ 

N,m sshwt il*.t p M pU%iv4l €vluv*ii^*fl h*w m v^itl* fitwrt* a* dr^titofcl in 
thiiwr SV-t, m> f«lmiiM^hip iw all **?v*?m ^ iie thmg that nmVo 
phv-Mi-jii *dtfc-iwt» j*%*kal "WhK^Ufm ' Otlwrvuse it **hiU tv phonal 
ttamtW ami tfofv i% it %*M ami iifKOiiiltofdblc \lflkft*ttttt Mrtitf it ttk* 

In tte *«*mf *h«ti pcvulMf ami m*t ctaitfy Mn*k?ttf<**l otmbirwtkw fll twfth 

tte Mfftt thifn^ tfiiifiifi^ plt^k^l tfttifttnjh l*h>*k*l ifiimitijB tirtti^ ji^t 

Nkl^ h i^l "MM ^kH\tthHH % ik^l^titM tMlW |^^l^l^tlWt>W*1t*t^ltHilk* 

tti^in Wl^ti imtukiti^ iMfi* ««»ttl^r, Ive iklmtiu th^ vnrfrly »«f 
^ivmW* 4 fv^pi^^^ a iiMktn^ tlw ^k^f^ll r^jHW^N mmvnteiik 4 ami tlif^ftjii 
it jj the |fcn*ihlfty *if oi)kr n^>n^ W*r \ *rm U**stt nmmK \wi 

^tt^-^ ximn 'lmm%$ Jimtt^ put^^W^ tv^iw?^, <%s 
^^k^^ikm l^i^i^s H n «w< thM iminctf «v» HhinV* Nil 
thAi nhe Jit? of it^iniwy hv its ii^ry mm«fv *J^rtH«M*» AinU«s a I* it*^ ilefW 
th*i i^%iiltui: utui^ tisitwJ riM?A.i In? Knn rmHh^l tttfttfttdfi* 

tM edtttuihifii li^fflir* tM ww^m* *wKfo*** n hfi*| ^kk"*fdl» 



through the p*mcv, %|toits aiu) d*tna* cultiirttlly hnpotium to our nice ratal it iv 
important to Uow the vhUctcr^w 

roedifc^teufeanttocmift ita wprfiftft nl human iriteMiMK*. lt»ne»n*to 
hdp the imthidiul k^n itKt?aMtt£ posx^iui of tiinnetf *mI hi* rv<*et%; it 

tlttMft* to ftttapitutaie hisrtdture. to ttoptrt .ir»>i Wfcfcrr? m«> Ul tMltcffl , to give 
him <cotrtn>J « «vc« the me&oii s wi to %s ittwt iftut vwta&c , Some mnM \ay lha: 
the c**e**ce of education h ?h«* «lm*hipwem < : * jMwIhgtfiutft of power* rf 
thought, of the ^juvits lor reOevftmt, of fmifun w-m The M*fc < edtieafios 
MoMelopthelulle*U4p^ih ii»MketluiU8htafrH0tl^tj(«Mdiihat«riw«i;r. 
to etmider tottsequem^ to ito*** jim^ i*lkMi;n*n There itmv he other 
deH>rtptiom of edinratwn, hwt M the nwin tbty ul itoerihc *» ttUt*on%hip 
Ntmw the learner *»nd ht% environment in w h Uh \\w ronittf i* a«*Med to pin 
*omepef*onal control over and ttrklerMttnding of ihtMttter by the etiUlvatiofl or 
povvw inherent w ithin hint; Hiis into make him fit ittfce icnm the^onfewnee 
described* He learm todo this. Me ctftitmi Jo it as a cftiM and a* tifcgoc* on he 
develop* hi* power* to the point wbetv he can llrillrth add* thK thinight; 

Tlte term learning way that tv applied touny >>ft*e** mhm whteh 
p ucfiua! Mimuli become meaningful, change ineimng* ate tliwf instituted 
with re*pccl to po**iblc meaning, ami the lUe/ 1 

If we view iwm a* the k**k building Nov* * < r learnini , tlieo any e*em 
that re*utt* in <t Kcontifutlfrm or reorganisation of * onraning pattern nay tv 
tilted 4 temwfi txpsneme. Any e^vthmce. then, uktklt in *on*e*pience of it* 
meaninglidne** *Mncf*a%** ability to ilit^vl the couw of Mib*et|t»cnt enpefi- 
ence' 4 way be vailed an educative experience. 

Nim if ph>M^I eiliK^fiott rfu%*^ ttwt ^nneone h fUuviifed thhnigh «*t hy the 
"physical" e^penerwe, i^r tn * •*|*h>*te*r* envitonwnt y then th^ tvperimy 
H pftHltHtiiie &i the quahhes tfe^ri^Mf m the -dfeftifWotK dm this 
h^p^en? xh\< harf^rt ? ^klfent nu by ibM^»V? N4*j% ^ w thu m 
eduction 4i ^lli tafco pJuce thrwjkili Atf phy^itl eduction e^f>etie«, «i k^t 
-inuirtf temu fVtH^thi* ivn ^Dmi tt# ph%%H rtUttMMiim ^ to 
iif|ii|, IV^hiip<i ttte oi% relrttw plty^kul eHltt^tion Im* to edwtfion t* itat 
^ «npcrit?ftt?e iti \*i$*m\ nhm\to** m% mmnrn i^^titMtt «h«t it ^n h?^i^tf 
thr^muh ihwftpnwtt %tmm \* Iww etH^nsi! IHm h the Met tfct? 
*m*4 in ^hteh to hoim? tUtn mi«t«M M rwind " Hits K the rttnieM Uk^ho* 
miHiH view. Th^ rnniiN unity . To mmy pet^m in |*>>tc*1 eduction 
ami fei nwrty rr«wt «*hrt IkM^ mher v#fae% (fiom the pHy*M iMt*<4fi«m 
^^peiief^? #11 hum lm$€f «ml n^*tt? mi^^fif than the ediR#iwmjil *^es 
Physkml valt*?* tim^ flN— «dwr«fh«iwt ^^ln^ a p*%»f wond, «ml only if 
something pi^«d h*ppen« fo *^t«f «th^g 
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ll slit iii M lv cltMU Iiomvum-* linn it that pntm* ot view Ik hehl ttoi it is 
hv [Hvrttitt.il to u*e the }>h\ wal TK* term 4ioliW he frhwtil 

fwjwwje. ;»Jt>*bW rwruur, or \ome otfier toderw?*be wto huppestn£* If 
1*1 the mnm u*e<Mhen ^ elear, fe4*o*mi*le, a^d demonstrable relation* 
^hip to iu «uhM4iKf mu^i be de*elo|tctl «n the ph>*k*d cHMmsMfitti ciuticttta, 
Someone muM be educated .- l;dtfv*mon*d oukwoe* muM be v«w$ht* planned 
for« uupto for, and «4>Uif*ed They imw be of pNioe concern u>t ^ccombiry or 
madeou! *nhw «* physic*! eduction program 

Wh*it kind* of ouuowe* etfuld he uwsuleml eiltfe4itt>*Mf.? The mwx* ** 
itihcfr^m in the tjueMion Onl) those ttpeftenee* that desmitoi thiMinjs will 
produce thinKin^ * (M> th.o Mnd of pjftietp-iiioft ib*u retire* the mident to 
neigh, to reflet!, to sfud> vmII prodVe fb*n<? tputlttte*, ll i*dl not be ikety that 
they wall be produced by the kind of mjMiy in *fmti toe piircdpiiimg 
individual doc* not Income involved m uttw problem requiring Milvhg, 
evaluating, thinking. C<in tt team kite the efanec to sohe some of it* own 
problems, **r must the eittch 4iUva>* Uifcet the Mr*tc$)-« call the phijVJ tan a 
cU%v become involved in %eekinjt deniable outcome* from their *ork? K 
M*i*d, religious, ntfritfl intention of convenience w MMdenu 1 What response* 
c<in he developed to cheating **t game*, *#onM!wn*hip. value* in athletic*, and 
10 appreciation of good pUy / 

Kvpenence m 4 well conceived phyt*c*d education program can M in the 
*idMti<*o of %wh problem* Tbe understanding of integrative pr<*ee**e* ami the 
relationship of the phyviologival, p>>choh*gk4d, «ittd «Hhef fwtKii^l ete^M* 
to development v«m lv enhanced tlm^uirM inlw^Mom Co^p^^mto 

ol vtfen^th, ability. covit^iS daivh^, ^^M^^M^cxiuiveH-fiiivl t^r^i^- 
proj^Hivs ^ the M»iu^Mf of vfc^^Kv^Uf uh»i'*k> is* y^hie votu >tktMor«tot 
in^tM Hid-£vH4itliNtt^j»avfViMcna*ti wlt'CMtsltaintAiSMt l^'tf i%^ip?»* 

'ijri r^l^hwi ti* c»otiipi»tjtof\. 

An MHvuKvHof ibeeffev^f tli^o e^pfn^nmifirvt jjhy^^ledw^iiliflnmslate 
dHevtl?i hMhe ^uied vomi^tvniviol I'iinrvi, ott*^hh^tmtoi ph>^Md e4ntmtiiifi 
b*u «4H tu»|H^t<*nt (ttiition »o fmuss iiiid'kviilui 

Hut fet m* ^oone MepltaHK*t l^ere t^ |VifM|^< \\t* mmv* v ? *Mw|Hiltoty fMnlem 
l^in^ our edi^Mlioiul itMn tlMt of dt\^ii^ »n*l wiikAiitf *utr mkt- 
<utk\\M of deoH\i»K V It h«i< been *«id that ocrt young |«et^ ■ ifttfH- te ■ 
ptty^tHw menyth, dtu! vpm?U6ti!> prep^sj f*»r AifietWM t1tl#e«<ilil!|V/ 

Ho* d»* ^ott ^tN^iit tfetuHhtprigg tfrve ^ii^ies' Hy ouru;'hing» 4rillti^». 
evrftiMft^ m $nn»p*> «ind ninth* n^iei tt^o ^tpetMH^I H«pefvH^*n oi »n 
iborii^i m« drilhtuuer » i^nb ibe number^ * Nle the viciimv pi^y t toy infty 
be spiffed further hwdom mben tele^d 1wm n sm i#\?f m Nve 
tffi>ibifijtf fei do Mtiih pb^k^l e^^ftt*e th^ mt **if their live*? Tbt^ t* IwnMy 



juuislylng experience in uduptubility to group living, htmlly productive of the 
vplrituul mid moral qualities needed to live successfully lit a democracy! This 
sort of thing may tcmporaril v produce some muscular strvn^th hut it is also very 
likely to pnnluee emotional and perhap* even spiritual trauma^ 

To pvscrve the democratic way, to bring the oncoming generations into a 
clear unlofstanding of ft* meaning* lo develop a deep and unmistakable *e«- 
sttivity ut what democracy really i%— this is 9 compelling challenge, The 
program of physical creation cannot afford fo he caught napping in this 
respect, n<*r can it be found guilty of teaching by precept or practice the w ay * of 
behaving ami thinking shut ate characteristic of authoritarian regimes, 

We have *aid that school* rn general ami physical education programs in 
particular have Always been used as instruments of political ami social power, 
One shudders at ihe memory of the marching Hitter youth— fit, strong, ringing 
their w ay through exercises and sports mi they could better reflect the marching 
nuhlc**nc*\ trf the most inhuman legimc the 20th century ha* known. 

What social and political purpose then doc* 2(hh century American physical 
education serve? It cannot be culturally neutral, Opportunities abound in the 
physical education program to provide experience with democratic processes. 
It should cliffy ^rtd clearly undcf*u**l dut as long as physical 
education renins m timmt m the curriculum of a school or college that is 
dedicated to tfie perjrcfuaaua ut the democratic way no teaching or administnt* 
live practice wy • w ith conscience, demonstrate other and contrary values. The 
autocratic empirical administrator i* a* bad as the authoritarian teacher or 
coach > Each «* a menace* in M» or her own *<ty » to the planned ifflctlcctualued 
appmach to m perpetuation of democracy through the schawls 

In some programs the student* all wear the same kind of uniform, go through 
the same cxcicisc*. count the same cadence a* they march, respond with the 
same imposeJ replies, affect the same picturing as they go through their 
exercises They esmttom Tho standard Is nit. The motive come* from outside, 
frottt above. I* take* tu* intellectual response to "ctwtitHtff" and to wave oneS 
arms about in a ealistnenk drill aimed at "physical condition/ 4 

It doe*, however, rnpwe selNnitiatcd intellectual response to figure out the 
strategy of a game anJ execute it, or tocompstsc a dance, or to plot the course 
for an overnight hike, tt requite* self-initialed activity to practice whit one has 
been *bown on how to sw im ur how to kick a softer halt, This type of activity 
must come fft»m w jthin and he willingly dmscn a* a rewarding experience, This 
mn of activity is w ithin the cultural tradition id a free people 

The opportunity is here ; Modern physical edition mt\ *erve #s an educa* 



live KMwiteui* 01 it cau ItattUy nttd honorably renounce UscMms to education 
and aitUt iwencrgies .o p.odueing ihc sound body tn which to house ihe mmmkI 
mind. There is something puihetWally unscientific about mat ellott but thm » 
rothlng dishonorable in H-«mpt that it MM «m» use the term phymal 

Hut m seek the integrative devciopnrent i4 the whole man, ui be a* ftwccmtfJ 
«ith h>> ethic* as wiin hi* phvsiology. w be helpful in hi* iiwciptwatwn* of 
inome*. to M him m hi* undemanding of human nature, to help colore those 
deep traits of warning within himself, to help him we that excellence * not 
mclsured wholly by Mma-thac are *omc of the other outcomes within the 
tv*eb of .» well planned physical education curriculum, 

And w we. at any rate, believe the role of physical eduction in health and 
ftinc* l*eleat-and important. It is indispensable to both, Physical training, on 
the other hand, or merely muscle exercises for strength alone may, paradoxb 
eally , be destmetive of the many things they are designed to help. By thclrshccr 
meaningless* and potential for boredom, and because they arc almost 
invariably terminal experience*, and because they offer no intrinsic appeal, 
hey maybe sorcgarded by the sclMireeting individual todrtve him away from 
any desire to be fit or from any practice that may contribute 10 his fitness. 

We muM he careful, not merely cnthu*ia*tk. Not just any activity a* long a* 
it produce* *weat ami strength is educative in the rational intcyretathm of that 
* ml, From modem physical education program* we expect lasting value* n 
vHMMinuou* participations accumulation of "nines* score* I* not only 
insignificant compared to this hot may actually be defeating this goal. 
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On Learning Values 
Through Sport 



Now, no lair peeking? Ami thus came to us the first admonition to assure mir 
conformity to the >UiruUt J^ of conduct with which giiiuc^ have been played in 
our land, We vtete not supposed to peck! Anyone should know thai, the 
gamc«-wbat wa% it?-—- len stcjts or hidc*and'go*scck— presumed a code of 
honor mandatory upon us from the first instant we heard the rule*. There were 
(o he no exception* One simply did not entertain the idea of cheating, One 
went fulhout for oneS ow n honor and later for the tumor of one S own school. 
After all, there were only two fates worse than death, and one was to be caught 
cheating at games! 

With some reason, one mi^ht believe ttut this sueecssrul transmission of 
acceptable or traditional ethical values has been one of the reassuring and 
remarkable phenomena of out age. One comes to games, whether stickhall in 
Manhattan or duck on*tbe<roek in Grand Island, with the understanding that 
there is a way of doing this, and one would not, either as a matter of principle or 
for self.preserv alive reasons, be one to violate the code, "May fair," "give 
him his turn/* M l moved my ball in the rough, M "I touched the channel nwtrker 
with the tip of my boom/ ' has e Iwome the confessions or commands heard by 
all ami sundry as the standards id gentle folk have been transmitted through the 
games and sports of our people. 

Games hav* thus been touched with a deserved halo of honor. They have 
become significant in hue as espeitcnces a bit different f rom the market place, 
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When once the gladtaioi |o» inaihMtootet, or rope skipper, or tennis player 
..civ IWu u.i the field ol play Die eoum is assumed to he correct- I he • call will 
he w ithoui favor or advantage . the chips w ill full where they will, and .1 he loses 
because of the inexorable forces at work he will w illthold his tears ami his al.hr, 
acknowledge the stipcrtorm of his opponent, ami later, join him in » toasi and 
song lit the happy days I«*muII> <»»nttfst! 

Ntrl vethasthecsnwism .« "nw W>f"trsh penetrated a««f sport and 
«lc«n»at us v iiiue" Not wi hi* mr sportsman who plays with honor and wtih 
respect i»h«s heait lor iIk truism- ui the game ami the rights of the opponent 
disappeared troni the sc*ne. 

liui utmost, (iamcs u»t ^«1s ms rapidly losing their simplicity of former 
days Tiwv command n.w t»w HfttMilon ol mi 11 ions-of people and dollars. 
Portunes are made from them, Uqnuations built or mined. The sporting g(HKfc 
nidustn grosses within the top wn. Organized athletics in school* and com- 
mutinies have moved from the simple pleasures of a Yale-Harvard boat race to 
the spectacles ol Canion-MasslHon or the Cotton Howl. Much is ul slake- 
including the quahiy of mnrolliy thai pervades ihc phenomenon. 

And then? is cause for alarm , Ho longer are all ihc games played on ihc high 
plane of respectahil.iy. There has crepi into the program elements ^ 
ftv ami greed which h.d fair lo spoil ihe fun. And it will lake more e on on ihc 
P in of mans people 10 stem the ride of anti-moraWiy and anti-intelleciuallsm 
which is present^ engulfing sport as n is engulfing many olhcr aspects of our 
cultural, political, ami stvial existence 

Organized effort » leach ethics ~«t moraliiy-by organized effort? Well, 
let's examine the case for It. 

How have any of us armed at ,n.r present level of ethical behavior? How 
have we achieved ihe values we live by .' Mainly by observing example, «nd 
pattls hv iv M «mding io leaching and ihe force of law. We can wnwmber 1* ng 
Lnl boss and girls long cmH.gl. in Sunday svh.ml lo tcllccl upon Ihe Mart ing 
news ilwl "'blessvd arc the meek for ihey shall inhehl Ihc earth. So we w« 
somewhat pciplesed ami siwkcd a lillle when ihe noted sports authority, Mr. 
HunKhef, was quoted as saying that "nice guy* finish MM. 

Not can we fail lo Iv impressed wtih Norman Cousins when he poims oul 
tuw vasuallv we regard violence, whether it be in |wm%, traffic, or war. and 
>|iu,w%«show we cuniiptciely repudiate ihc adirHrniiionh»WWther»i»wr«iwclisir 
in love one's menu** In sntfh simalions. 

It is going io lake otgmwd effort because of the great and powerful 

>^s 
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IMiittrtce* al tvork today hHi^h^ ^ait*e*» and *porl% to iheir fence* in a hnilal 
unity II lo turn Ibeiti info ln<f mtttciiH run u veft d for perpetuating the gentle vMlk 
of frlcmlly InitfwMitft*. They no* uo» Ik? powerful media for greed, hrfhcfy« 
ami peth*i|n w<«M of the dominating r£oienfff*m of loot *hu would 
other* tun »t* Mil would Iwve them UM?d a* eml* wnhtil Inn through llu* 
partkulatly hiimoMl exploitation ft* end* mtu-h arc wof iheo owo, hi mhim 

qtiaHet*, il We hutt£et and thiiM titef nphieOnsOuiw it i* Iviomiiig u little more 
difficult to be fillol, 

The cw, iiN i <u ll, i* alarming, CTImtlie* my neighboring tw^fv* oM. 
1% ready with hi* alibi if he Iohh a brte Mt«- Me mm *t «ave face. If doe* not dawo 
o« loo* thai ikmty my H*%e teen h\to. Vawh* hi l.itile linpn mi high 

HllOOl *pOft rfff fattOlltHlgf fliifOflOt»t|y f^<H*f IpHff*. The VOikliH^ fftoo the 
heOih ItliMiMt) rfjMttiM One lutc*t in NrftfOc U *thaW Odtucnie* thotRimdt m 
htllc too* looihaM V ood*e<ktn tollege athletic doctor and pre *M vim twn< 
ut'tfit Alt American** Hhotaok tttthjifMhi) hi* *ofhomnfe year but by dnplii 
it) fit 1 nwUnml to play until hi* eligibility wa* tn*jd Ofi two >ear* later! 11>e 
eyniei*oi «f player*, uwtev tommmioner*, and nemmcn avuxiated with 
tournament* and thampi<m*hip* invariably inma*e* in volume a* the gate 
well* aim! the audience enlarge* "Ammut" college athletic* have all but 
divapprateiJ, leaving <*ff|y the tears mI a lamented Whitney Urn wold or An irate 
Lewi* Mortill Howl gan*e* multiply. In deny o#e lead* to a doplay of had 
temper oo the part «if the a^rieved ptc** 4 almoin and Mudcftt* wtaw vih*'«l 
vtandaftt* ate mi higher than wilt allow thi*ot t«* throw h^tfe* tbroogb the 
HiodoH^ of the building inhere the fatuity bad voted m derty the darling* a 
tbame to ^tn -iind ihm elo^t 

It H OMi pfvtt) pitiuav 

tow it %n*#hi o**t be *iOpri*mg that a h n^it ptcfu Hev^w^e the ^ t bne in 
tmtahft in *fH*U< ihc sb^lofi^M #»| tho^c? *m^i v-riuc^ *yf p^tlOe 
ibiM^*f*l. aine ^!l rctate't* to thu? >f lMn*ON»fi U%*nf p$&c m the ib^t^kt *>f 

MkiianS Momattect, in ??tM* \nft liiit f lltitm$n t m m Amur* +w 

tAjf** \tM* tbi% dnv^H^ ^hiw^li fcbg^Hj* ii»iit!Oit*ftv %mt po)OKi*>, hu%%> 
nesv, ami cuiueMim He trace* the he^nning of the dciboe of the revp&i lor the 
gentleman lo the aittAilsv *m thomas leffe^iMi, ^ind be oiake% it deaf thai the 
learned mm 01 nt-iNtuit* ihe r^*Meown ^nd hi* principle* ol omiliKli the 
gmiiUiy of ihc ^*f^r#t b*** gHeo ^^y to *taod«nK i4 fbe itmh and the 4«h 
No**e «* ba* ienaped, mi *me of ^e bno^d fro^n ihi* MM Have of 
mil mtUe* tualiMO ami aft* morality *hk h twhU mt -hwU wspeci of evety 
thing iroo* libe teatfiing of the d<* tone of racial equality tot all Map) u>tte*rm 
tvaii%tkally **ith the tnw nature of the licrm^ratie procev%? 
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I, * , l4 mi iimn \hk ii ilh' ; icaii-M ihalleiijic fi«ilM»ii*il»^ nil hi eillKiilMll — 

,IMt) MMVH M ifflillMMls lis Ml plttMi.ll e*llK*HM*ti. WIltfH' hcllt'l lllillf Mil Hit? 
pltlllllL' .IMil III Hit' eWHIMMUim "I "Ml hImniU itfhl tlllll^t'S Mil \u* 

♦ ItMlMlMMh' .IM«I i'\ahiah' IIU 1 tlWtiMttfv* <♦! flhUrtl |lMlltftU'Ml. f OlH Mill** flf III* 

lmmi*'* *fi»/ .i»*i » i M/'ff ^ i»nuMM human coihIik! uimpk'loK Any mnu Omn 

iiilikL»^l.ili>M(! l M-.H .llllri npiahh Ml iippOllilllil} ilMiOili! tfleil A* MitltMl DulW 
1*111 il. ihc itrinanih. ni auiluaim riiMi'iiti* HWilH ihiM man iitnmti Mimily 
Mhm Mk' pu-u-tipit mi law hmi mm! .uccpi an "crtiic ol Kspoflsibihly*" in 

tt lilt h IIHfMl ililli Ml I* a US|»M|IM* !<• Ull.ll llW MHMlWM llCllhlluU ill il glVlfll IIMItV 

I UMrtth'f, ffH 4 M»Mph\ ll tlt'fMU' MMl HlhUMtlotHtpti'k'ljr lilt* ' VlMII|fCflllVtf 
pMl* ,|* H M"** «ll*Ml'hllt fM « iMlNHf ( <>MlpiMhMI ha* HI «filc* gl«ttl- - 
t itmpt lilKMi W Mlf lMlMtf|«. u Mil (Millie, tl't'l « Mil Mill MM* IMilll llllf «0 MfCMl lit 

*v M,,i'K»MH oMti|MU*iho KuOh *pcaMhj> %4 tlu' Miv ahuMo tMlttftll? hrt *|*HI 
i '* <«mI m! > miilMi »m ih i lafmiiitf . a* •mm 1 IdtmniH niltlcUi hjsim? ilhl* llwl llw 
lv« imihImI tHfi'.cf t«wm l lf»ni ihc rank* ol litlcr wiihhji* in college! Mfl>hJ 
Nn thcte is a ilfu-tt'iMtif) . OwiptiHion in iiwulurn tvar lioliK rt« plattf of 
hum* lot ilitf i»|<pnru'fif Mi- 1* in K- kifk<J h) llic Mlcfll mtfantuf a rittaritf ctr a 
K«'viK*i Inch "HilnMil if* i t<»inpir«K> «l mIi'ikc <>f *Mch Nicl/H'hcJ would 

appfOn«! KcailM' ll JM%V Ili* Itffll "f -HlM.il «Ml W piff|*t4C. 

ti.iMcs -jviiiiii? Ii^i' ihM ti*»M «v*rcf phuluc, «tf I*mM H*ttCt MKtfl- 
W i i i io hit \ ni h,«rvl .nt*l wIkMim!k*\ *n**uMK*iimlil woJoii'it^pMll 
ifu Miih 4 *'* uinii-1 iveliiifTi v^i> a !m All h, ^ MtMKKcn mouM *ay* 

IVl.filor *ik 5 KM lll> Hivcillll*. ^i* MMU'ftiHM <>f tilt 1 itlllulllll* 1*1 llu* ^UlUS Ml 

li-jrful lh.il in 1 nu> Inn ih.it e Imii 1 Hit Ihmum hi *li*p^> l^caiiu* Imrtur h 
pri'ihv^k'tl i*p"M «* IvvtiMi* <*f jIkiiIiiIc nvUfil) 

Mi!l 4Mif?f»4-htv«tl i .in fhiW rfHuihcr ipuhn M I*. Jfk'l all, MmI an cod ill H^K 
K.t pn .. f , : f* ei ?rvaM v Mi'iiif d »* I#HI^ fWitfl k«o?lK* finiiil a* hi 

».>vr^jfr.f P -.- rfu-' »t-. tll | hv? i»pfltMl k"«fv»:l ari?*uii! Mk*h. ff ihcf 

-vw-fH l Jhv fU'wn raf^ v^n ^ m»l fi -pf^ h*f ptrr«*nahl> IhCH *ll*H ^ ' 
\iv1 .^u %k\U\* |4^tnv ^,nhv> ?Hv \#HM»aJ !«• »M*>t1; *^ 1*1 

r hht t m ntAiKiA.wMn^ionh^K'U^ww «kih«:< tliCMH-aMvhiiH* |?^^i| 

!<H Mii^Ml^fl iha-^ iho vn^^ < '^iupcliln^ Jin ^ 4 ^ 1"^? hi»M 1*^1 Uaihlttg 
.lvni^i<ita in»-iahn.«H 1*^ *aii!i ^pmHm iM> . Ivi*niw J^MnKhvc^l il. To 
p ,/.-jihi.iH» Ki^is^au - ih«»-v w1i*»*«*wM tn a< *pml aM«! Mtoiadh apaM^lll ncvtf 

v .Hi-v- n|^h1 *h< ; a^ ^iiiit p*nfai^ tin- p#«£MMi pli^ltaU*IUvdfiOtl, 

Wh*, Mh^Vii M Mnhhj I)a . 5 .4i urtl> i^tifHl aiH tilitH h* nutt' il liMfllitlg 
cvfHrtKmi **i Mk-h- Ami«f* , Wh> «^«IJ lk*h»r. «»f iMitiun* «r Mau*r 



hold little rented for the attempt to claim educational virtue for modern 
physical GiUiciitMth 7 Why does e%en a Mue-chift educational statesman like 
hmcs llryrth! C^matil rind a pLico for phyMc.il education in the viirriculilin only 
heemise there i* allegedly a hodv huihhng (Mliieuce involved somewhere 
iheteln? 

Could then* phenomena possibly have refilled from the most effective elfmi 
at self-destruction any |!t oiip of well-meaning educators have engaged in in this 
eentury? It scam actually that there ha* been a conspiracy mi/ to conduct sport 
programs upon an educational level , »«/ lo teach seriously the ethical aspects of 
sports, hut to deny the educational implications of physical educafion in face of 
a single concentration upon value* in exercise alone 

IVthaps a Is, in the long run* impowdde for people in the field of physical 
education to deal with mote than one value at a time and* if iotvcHltiuliooH!* 
lite value of strength ami scseat, heing die easiest attainable, will he (he most 
widely advertised 

With such a single value a* the only one in view, the impresario* (if games are 
free foc<mduc< them at any fevel they wish ethically and educationally- As long 
its the dtusoty value of "physical fitness' 1 is sought , no other standards need to 
He met. Neither personal satisfaction, nor %octal competence nor continuous 
participation need to be slight . the ataj intellectual has taken over twit* 
pletely 

Perhaps games w ill never he returned, even in part, to those whir play them or 
to those who see them as instrument* for educational development hut will 
remain forever in the hands of the one w ho get* the hest price he can nut of the 
schedule Perhaps there i* no end to the wild distortion of purpose, Consider, 
for esample, the *my plight of our modern interpretation* of "amateurism/* If 
we had any respect for the flnglish language i and for our moral effect upon the 
y ming I w e would undzw iwl c fearly that pn*hahly only 5 percent of high *cfn rtrl 
ami ctdlege athlete* u*la> are "amateurs'* in any detent interpretation of the 
wont the fanK anti ethie invotml conoram* the athlette administrator piously 
to claim amateur statu* for the sutHtdirad athlete ami *uggc^s that theft Mill 
may he a social or academic stigma to the professional! 

In this day of subsidy* What nonsense! txi\ face it morally* not in some 
pseudo legal "amateur c^k* 'A hoy or girl who get* a* much as a free meal is 
no longer an amateur but imy and usually doe* remain a splendid gentleman or 
lady, I et's ahmim itti* itumoral make Mieve of piety with which we color 
mt concept of "amateur athletic* " 

Perhaps the academic cvebrow i* rai*ed at sfxrtt* ami it* badly named family 



|iliysiCiili'tluiiiHoii ( hcti*ust*ol the internally goMcnitcd confusion relative to the 
discerned ends of its efforts. This confusion ix patently self-destructive* 

I of veal* |>h>Hlwtil education programs hail been moving ntih^r stemMy 
towatd accent oil the noun, t hoy Innl been eM'lotitig Hit' ways expeiienee in 
vigorous movement could be used for total development, lo recapitulate the 
vulture of our land, let bring the individual into possession of himself ami hi* 
powers. The exploration was mainly in the area of social and psychological 
dcselopment because these were relatively unexplored Held* and the biological 
siriue of exert he has been well known lor year*, lixcrelsc is Important to life 
and living U »x here to May, Only academic fools are oblivious to that. 

Hut what we needed in physical education wax fullblown research and 
tlinual expvilcuvc in the relation of movement to the teaching or ethics ami 
moralits, to the miptosement ol psychological stales, and the cultivation of 
xih;I.iI gain among people and groups fhese we need and these we are not 
getting because of the immoral xtand we take of being glad to cultivate the 
sound i bmly ax the babysitter to (he xound mind! Wc must follow the leader, 
s*eal profusely, walk fifty miles, do our push-ups, patroni/e Vie fanney ami 
llonnie I'rudden. and thus will our population be made strong. Morally? 
I's>chologlealfy? Lthically? SiKtatty ? Or just muscularly? What arc the great 
needs for successful life in our society' 1 What kind of manpower does our 
MHietv need for its preservation? this Is the compelling question fftim the 
standpoint! national need, and people »n physical education had better have an 
answer or ihey will be lost in the oceans of sweat recommended by the 
muscle building anti-intellectual 

Hut who was John Dew cy? To refer to him is risky business in today's wotld 
ol the f ar Right and the dynamometer! He once said that 41 The serious threat to 
our democrat) is not the existence of foreign totalitarian states. It is the 
existence w uhin our own personal attitudes and w ithin our own institutions of 
condition* similar to those which base given a vktory to external authority* 
ih^tplmc. uniformm, and dcoendcrke upon The Leader in foreign eoun< 
utcv fc " ? 

U in within the repudiation oi those idols that we wdt fiiul the ultimate and 
eternal strength ol lice men in a lice sovlcty, The individual to He educated tx a 
writ mdnidu il, He lives not atone as a recluse but in a society that is an 
organic unit of individuals If we eliminate this v*eial factor *c are leli with 
onl> a pulsating mass ot protoplasm sans direction, *y*s purine, sans rea^n 
for being 

No wonder Hutchms and his group snobbishly advise parents to avoid 
colleges % here ph> s iv al education is required He know x that as likely as not the 
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itudenu may be asked to climb rope a ad nauseum or respond seriously to the 
psuedo-lntellectual "fiineaa" expert who prepares the tables of "fitness" from 
dynamometers and rope climbs, No wonder. This sort of thing has about the 
lame relation to the educational program m fertilizing the soil with worms doe* 
to railing flowers, tt may have a part to play but it Is a small one ami a dubious 
one at that! 

What we in physical education must come soon to understand is that ho one, 
but no one, will take us seriously until we begin to take ourselves seriously and 
become truly Intelligent about exploring the contribution that the world of 
sports* games* and dance'ean have to the education of man. 

Can this world have a bearing upon the Christian ethic? Or any other ethic? Is 
it to be taken seriously as a means by which the accepted moral standard* of the 
group m to be passed on? Can it be an effective experience in the enrichment of 
judgment about relative values? Can it help in decision making? 

Welt* it always hat had a bearing on these things since man first taught the 
young through the game and the dance* Bur right now— when we have or* 
ganrzed a program we call physical education, brought it into the school, used 
motor movement as its means and media— we need to get down to the business 
of teaching the behaviors this society of our* expects if it is to survive. We need 
to eliminate the casualness of the "Oh* f say Old Boy, that's not done M 
approach. We need to get serious about a search for our total potential, not 
merely our muscular. 

this country is not going to be saved— or decoyed— by muscle, but by the 
quality of its moral fibre. What greater challenge can programs of physical 
education rise to meet? 
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The Discovery of 
Personal Values 



It can he adorned without much dispute that till of you have an Interest of 
<>nc kind or another in sport, games, and perhaps dance, Hither you play 
yourselves, or you teach other* to play, or you arc planning to teach these 
activities. So we can assume that you must helievc them worthwhile or you 
would not he spending your time in this sort of thing* and I daresav, you would 
resist any effort to abolish these things as a part of the experience of a college 
woman* Ueeausc you have some feeling about their Importance In the life of a 
college girl, I often wonder, wherein lies this value? Is this merely a pleasant 
sort of thing to do to while away one's time between the more Important 
academic pursuits of the college classes? Is it merely ♦ or are they merely, prime 
sources of fun in which you can engage when there is nothing else to do— 
something tooeeupy ♦ in a pleasurable way. the leisure hours? Perhaps there are 
some who view participation as being good for one physiologically, Then there 
are ihmc who see successful participation in these kinds of activities as a statu* 
ssmbol The question we might raise, however, is whether or not participation 
in the games* spoils* and dance normally found in college life has any real 
hearing upon the libcrof the personality in the making, upon the woman, upon 
the total human being. 

PeNonally , I prefer to think that it does, Let us huild a case and sec if we can 
find out just what sort of values might be derived from such participation, 



AfntfadetJ *ml adapted tmm an *J<!fe<s deh*cft«j M the Athleik ami ttecfeatmn ketktttuw* «f 
College WVmcn at tht Vtii\*t\H\ of Ncrtth Caftrtmj a\ Gttemhom. Apol 10, 
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There Is a wealth of evidence lo support (he idea (hat (he human h a living 
entity* with biological goal* very much the same as mental or bchtivjorul goals. 
The famoui lid waul Sinnotl. in a brilliant book entitled The Hlnh#y of the 
Spirit, make* It clear to n* that goal seeking I* characteristic of thtf finite 
organism and not Just the spiritual or emotional or Intellectual facets of life. 
Slnnou'* point Is that goal seeking is the httsiv characteristic of nil of life, that 
body and mind are but two aspects of a fundamental unity which necks goata 
We urc organisms in lotah not simply mixtures of compounds, but a living, total 
architecture* no part of which I* understandable except in relation to the whole* 
It is quite impossible and unreasonable to view ourselves as persons enjoying an 
emotional life unrelated to all other aspect* of our being. It Is quite umieccpfa* 
We, Pi Slnnotl's view, to consider the Intellectual life us something quite 
t'dft* cm from one's physical lire. Stimuli is trying lo tell us that we do not exist 
at all in terms of these smaller parts ~th< se fragmented atcus of living function 
»r of living protoplasm. Me is saying mat the physical and the menial, the 
emotional and the intellectual and the spiritual, are inertly aspects of a totality* 
and they are all one and the same thing. He is saying that the expression or all of 
the? j aspects, united as they arc together, is one of goal seeking. Whatever 
jxpcticiiees we have — whether they bo on the pluyfleld or the swimming pool 
or in the library or in (he laboratory- -leave us marked. Mo experience leaves us 
unmarked, Thus, when we play and play hard, we may have a physiological 
return in terms of muscular strength or perspiration, But that physiological 
return is tmly/mn of the total return, only port of what happened to us as we 
played that game of hockey or swam that race , there is no behavior unrelated to 
what we truly are or to what we truly arc becoming. We become what we live, 
and we live what we are, 

Sport has for too long been shrugged otfas> merely a pleasant enterprise but 
not really related to some of the more recognized, formative influences in our 
lives— like Sunday school, for example, or like reading poetry, or reading a 
great play like Cyrano, or taking a very serious course in philosophy in college, 
We haven't particularly thought of sport in that rubric, And yet, the evidence 
places such participation as central to the total development of the individual. 

From the carlicM days, the influence of play has W$t\ a significant influence 
upon our development, It is in the field of play that we first learned the 
rudiments of the philosophical background of personal behavior as it relates to 
ethical behavior or ethical judgments, We first learned the meaning of "no 
fair" or °I dare you' 1 or "you're chicken/* and we reacted, as little children, lo 
those commands or characterizations as the beginning of our total reactions to 
the challenges of modem life, One Imagines ihe bravery of a little Ojrl Scout as 
she plays a game of capiure*ihc«f1ag or prisoner's base, She thrills with the 
excitement of it all and docs not merely react in terms that wc can use to segment 
her reactions as emotional or physical or Intellectual . At her age. there simply is 
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no such segmentation. She cxpcrloticoH success of failure, excitement or bore- 
Join, iiml she identifies the value as pleasurable, satisfying, boring, or dis- 
agreeable. She thus seeks mote or avoids future such experiences, 

I ho liducalional Policies Commission a few year* ago challenged us all to 
see way s to cultivate what it called moral and spiritual values in schools and it 
presented these Values in decalogue form.' It was a powerful challenge to 
educators in any field and particularly, I think, to physical educators because of 
the potential wealth of opportunity for the physical educator to cultivate such 
values. 

the Commission cited human personality as the basic value. Physical 
education responds by prcparing-ils teachers to be sensitive to individual 
ditfetences in constructing programs for children, (enouncing a former practice 
of selecting mass activities regardless of their relevance and expecting till to 
conform to the single pattern. Modern physical education sees Its activities as 
means to ends, and the ends are the welfare and well-being of the children. The 
child of misfortune, the handicapped, the hypersensitive the bashful, the 
maladjusted, the dub become worthy of as much attention as the skilled, the 
fortunate, the star. Physical education provides for all, because the enrichment 
of personality Is supreme rvRtinlless of the <, titty of the performance. 

Perhaps, as another value , we seek to be sclf^llrcctcd. We do not tike always 
to be told what to do. Living as free people in a free society, wc come to the Idea 
that we would like to decide a few things for ourselves, Wc liked to cast off the 
supervisory antics of our parents when we were growing up, to decide for 
ourselves what to do in almost any situation. When a father asks a little boy, 
•'Do you want me to help you figure that out?** he says, "No, I will do It* 11 In 
this field of ours when someone begins to tell us what to dance or how to play a 
game, wc sometimes like to say, no, let me figure this out for myself, This 
value is important. It is the value of self-direction, of developing independence. 

Wc seek beauty, as another one of these values. Wc define beauty as 
whatever is in harmony with life, something that gives us no pain, is pleasure 
Wc. to which we react with inner excitement and a sort or absolute 
exultation- a choreography uell danced or a dive well executed or a beautiful 
horse or a beautiful painting \sc have done. Beauty is a value unmatched, 
Wc seek such values. 

Then there the simple value of fun, So much o( lite can He, if wc make it 
that way. dull and uninspiring and boring. Thus, when sport, svith its moments 
of happiness and fun and joy and exultation, enters our life, it become* an 
important value and ought not to be spoiled by the solemnity that so many 
people bring to it, 



Then there is Khu value of n sell-developed bearing. I remember u little girl 
who was the victim of some religious persecution that brought her to the point of 
team, She was a bit different from some of the other girls In her community. Qui 
through the dimple medium of a game of volleyball, at which she became 
expert, she found her place, her status, The other girl* lit the group, unthinking 
though they might have been, dropped of f their prejudice against thin one and 
accepted hefas one of them. I remember the fat little boy who was jeered at, not 
happy with his architecture, who learned to do the forward roll and they cheered 
him when he accomplished it, He achieved his own particular niche of dignity 
through the simple activities of the pluyficld or the gymnasium, And then there 
was the lad who had come to the program afraid of llic water, But a careful 
Instructor took him In hand and taught him how to ?«wlm. As a result, the lad 
went to the Instructor ui the end of the term and said, M Thank you. I'm glad you 
taught mc to swim, because now, by golly, I can fish!" The instructor knew 
that this feeling of satisfaction, of achievement, meant something to him, 
because the boy was blind, and he couldn't fish from a boat until he could swim. 

Then there is the value of being able to make u decision. What to do— to do 
something right or something wrong, to do something sporting or something 
mean, 

The Commission held that if the individual personality Is supreme, each 
person should feel responsible for the consequence of his or her own conduct. 
Children play volleyball. In that game one who Inadvertently touches the net 
while making a shot calls a foul upon himself. There are some who think such 
behavior remarkable, In this day and age why not gel away with as much as 
possible? Yet morality Is not a question of being caught at cheating, To teach 
children In games to tell the truth, to accept responsibility, to call the penalties 
themselves, and not to evade— such teaching will make the physical education 
experience a moral force. 

If the individual personality is supreme, institutional arrangements, the 
Commission said, arc the servants of mankind. This means that administration 
in physical education— the rules and regulations, the schemes for attendance 
taking, the Hutc leagues and organizations, the clubs and groups—exist not as 
ends in themselves but only to serve the child utul the group. The rule is but a 
point of departure. In conflict with human value, the rule, the administrative 
device, the arbitrary authority gives way* Only thus can we see the human 
personality in its hallowed perspective as superior to all institutional organiza- 
tion, Ours is a moral culture, Thus, administrative practice in physical educa* 
tion must, (o be a true part of this sort of value system* be responsive to human 
need. 

Mutual consent is better than violence. Children can be taught to talk over 
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their dispute* rather than fight over them, the vision of 1 1 adolescents standing 
belligerently over the prostrate form of the twelfth, whom ihcy had just kicked 
Into Insensibility, Is a reminder of the cruelty visited upon human personality 
when violence flares, The prostrate one merely wanted lo go swimming In a 
public pool, but the mot) Mild no, Possibly, If we could teach a concept of 
humility through physical education, we could deal more successfully with the 
wrangles, bickering*, arguments, and fights that have reduced some play 
experience* to the most unpleasant parts of the day. Can the Golden Rule be 
applied in play? Surely, but It must become a value of more worth than the sheer 
cold record of the score. 

The Commission urges devotion to truth. Did the player step out of the court 
or did he not? Were you tagged or weren't you? Is It your turn or not? Did you 
score three rims that Inning or four? Did you touch the net In that last volley or 
didn't you? What conceivable pressures are there on the field or court that make 
It necessary to condone the lie, the deception? If truth I* desirable, then the 
multitude of chance* for Its expression In play must be utilised. There will be 
those who will debate its application anywhere in life. But if "the human mind 
is to be liberated by access to Information and opinion, 0 surely no slake In all of 
physical education, including the great college athletic contest*, is worth 
condoning the distortion of truth and confusing or deceiving the human mind. 

The physical education experience presents abundant opportunity for recog- 
nition and acceptance of truth both In Its quantitative form (who won?) and In Its 
qualitative aspects (did we play well?). It Is, or at least It should be, hard to 
evade the truth on the field of play. 

Excellence in character and creative ability should be fostered, says the 
Commission, Physical education responds by worshiping not mediocrity but 
the beauty and akll I of the top performance , by encouraging a ch lid to do his best 
and expecting the best he has, It fosters excellence and creativity In dance. In 
games, and In behavior 

All pcrxm* arc to be judged by the same moral standards. There can be no 
special privilege in modem physical education. The same set of standards 
applies to the skilled and to the dub. The opportunity lo leach such application Is 
spectacularly real on the playficld. Special privilege of the stronger the big, or 
the "home team," or for the excellent Is unthinkable In a physical education 
experience devoted to moral values. What goes for one goes for all, and not lo 
cheat at game* becomes a primary lesson. And that has as much chance of 
transferring to other life situations as any other precept learned in any other 
context. 

If individual personality is supreme, the concept of brotherhood should lake 
w 2 5 0 



precedence over selfish interests. Sport in particular ami physical education 
classes In general arc excellent places in which to learn lessons in group 
acceptance, Special ami unearned privilege assumed for any reason is wholly 
unacceptable where people play, 

liuch person should have the greatest possible opportunity lor the pursuit of 
happiness. Physical education responds by conducting a program where the 
elemental satisfactions may be had. where success and acclaim are more 
prevalent than frustration ami obscurity. It believes that each student can 
achieve success according to his own abilities, as he measures himself against 
discernible standards, and thus through his own efforts attains happiness. It 
offers joy i fun, contentment, pleasure. It hopes to avoid situations that provoke 
anger, resentment, or humiliation. Its activities are conducted in an atmosphere 
of friendly rivalry in which values arc derived bom the game and not from the 
anguish of a humiliated opponent. 

Last, the Commission miih>o r ^ that if individual personality is supreme, 
each person should he offcrvd uic emotional and spiritual experiences that 
transcend the materialistic aspects of life* Physical education can offer such 
experiences. It can bring to children the meaning of beauty as they dance their 
way through a colorful operetta, of joy as they thrill to the excitement of a relay, 
of the satisfaction of self-reall/ution when they achieve the stunt they thought 
they could not do, of the confident feeling of courage well placed when they 
bravely correct an injustice in face of popular odds on the playground. 

There Is also the value we do not always note in our busy life of games and 
sport. We sometimes find people who just like to be ijulct. They just like to sit at 
the edge of the sea or under the tree, dangling a line, maybe, where they can 
simply relax and, thus, grow in a sense of understanding of the total world In 
which they live. 

All that I have just said is why we speak of the games and participation in 
sport and dance as media. Because such participation allows so much to 
develop in the human personality, t have ulwuys wanted to be somewhere near a 
vast playground, where perhaps u thousand people were participating on a 
sunny Saturday afternoon. 1 could sec over there a Softball game going on and 
someone successfully stealing second base. And over there, the horseshoe 
pitcher* where someone had just topped a ringer. And over there, the swim* 
ming pool where many people were playing and having a marvelous lime, just 
splashing around in the water And, down the line a little bit, some children 
playing a rather elementary game and screaming and screeching in their 
excitement. And then, over there perhaps, on the far side of the playground, the 
horseback riders, just jogging along and enjoying an afternoon on their favorite 
marc. And then, coming out of die woods perhaps, would be the hunters, or 
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perhaps going Into the next field would be a group of people with a soccer tolll 
ready to engage In that exciting game. And then, across the way, In my 
Imagination, I would sec the lec-skaters, racing up and down the Ice, chasing a 
puck In that fascinating game of Ice hockey, Double that, triple that 
Imagery— make It 5,000 people, make It 10,000 people, make It an unlimited 
number of people participating In the activities In which you and I have some 
Interest; You would see the strategies, the behaviors, the exercise, the physlol* 
ogy, the heartbeat, the sorrows, the choices. You would see an appreciation of 
beauty, behavior. Because, all of these things Involve all of the reactions of 
which the human being Is capable, it Is a fascinating mixture of motor experi* 
ence and thoughtful analysis; of reflection and exciting movement; of sight, 
sound, und feeling; of exultation and sorrow; of greed, maybe, and anger; of 
humility and confidence; of fun and Joy of learning about life, It must be clear 
that skill and talent and physiology arc simply not enough. Neither Is the 
scoreboard nor the gold medal. Because these activities assume their greatest 
dignity and Importance when what wc call the heart and thu mind arc lifted 
equally and at once by the creative union of perception and grace. All ot this 
represents our contribution to the human spirit. 

It is within such simple experiences as these that spiritual virtue is com- 
pounded. A child Is not born with a full-blown set of values. He comes Into 
them by living the dally incidents that have value overtones. His life on the 
playground, in the gymnasium, In the pool, and with teams or groups or a 
companion Is rich with opportunities for cultivating these values. If the program 
of physical education docs not recognize Its potential Influence, If It docs not 
make the effort to teach personal values as strenuously as It teaches skill, It 
misses its greatest opportunity. 

It presents a significant opportunity to go beyond the "physical" or the skill. 
But the Important thing to realize is that forever and a day these values have 
been learned and arc being learned In these situations! Whether anyone recog- 
nizes them or gives credence to their presence, they arc there as an Inescapable 
and indigenous element In the physical education experience. It Is part of our 
racial heritage— part of our culture, part of our way of teaching and learning. 
John Mi Trump recently gave us "A New Look At Teaching Moral and 
Spiritual Values." 1 He suggested ways* He provided book lists. The only thing 
he did not do was add the gymnasium and the playficld as classrooms or 
laboratories where this sort of human development can— and does— take place. 
The possibilities arc as real in these situations— perhaps even more real— to 
live personal values in the physical experience than in most other places. 

To sum It all up, the physical education experience, properly provided, is an 
educational one. It seeks to educate In the elements of personal development, 
self-direction, compatibility with group, and adaptation to national Ideals. It 
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can do no less und remain within the educational heritage. It seeks strength and 
good health us the mean* useful In attaining those crucially Important social 
goals. Strength without a declared and socially acceptable usage may easily be 
dangerous to the society wc try so valiantly to preserve. 11 Human 11 values arc 
golden In our moral society. Nothing may he taught on the phiyl'lckl or 
elsewhere that subverts the best of those values. 



NOTES 

1 , liducullonal Policies CommlMion, Monti ami Spiritual Vtiluet in the Vuhllc School* { Wthh* 
intfltm. DC; Nation*! lUJucallmi A**o*ialion, l¥5l). 

2, John M Trump, "A New (,00k 11 1 Teaching Moral and Spiritual Value*/' Ohio 1 * Schools 
41, no. 9, t>et\ p, 12. 
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Physical Education As 
a Rich Experience 



The physical educator seeks to make changes Tor the better in human 
personality. Our gymnasiums and plnyflclds arc our laboratories. Wc hope the 
experience our people have within our classes will be u pleasant one, a 
constructive one , one that will draw them to physical education rather than repel 
them from further participation. Wc hope the experience they have with 
physical education will mean something to them for a long time. We hope the 
experience they have with us will be a rich one. Wc hope it will not be boring or 
meaningless or harmful or stupid. So to provide some guidelines us to the nature 
of u rich experience, let me propose these Tew characteristics of what a rich 
experience might be. A learned professor by the name of Edgar Dale once 
wrote un essay on the meaning of a rich experience. I shall paraphrase some of 
his remarks and perhaps amplify them in terms of physical education. 

A rich experience will have a quality or novelty about it. of newness, of 
freshncss-a sort of pleasant shock of discovery. To us this means that wc 
might well plan, rather frequently, some new things to do. new games, new 
dances, perhaps even new freedoms, making choices, maybe perhaps new 
clothes and new colors, new anything. We ought not to bore students with the 
same old exercises day after day. Break up the routine. Let us even knock off 
participation in activity for two or three weeks and read something about sports 
or dance, do something different— show movies, take field trips, argue a point. 
The daily period over and over may very well be, in some instances, our 
albatross— it becomes too frequently a deadly, dull, and boring experience. A 
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Does Sport Have a 
Culture of Its Own? 
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Mr» H«i *4 uW» *0 til fUil*fe hW «*? l! »* *#* « ***** 

*«*n» «*« tv in mo. »«*J the tnfrtM h* »h*h ** r!*kv 'V «»**lty wt 

^ M i u (fw<*H»te<i hs *to>*»" m 'i »** 

w»»»Wi A* -1 |«M i*»tto *i "it" IHf t»«mf*»*fcm Hf whito***? 

hi . m «f»«rt« i* "What 4<ff< M ma^e « Hj* hapforretl? «r« (MM 

WK *»»»'*" 

What stftfi a Mtftf of irffait* 'weft W «*- ifl tfw kofl.hin of «f< to »« 'he 

Khm4« nfki whew of this kxmtt* J If n is prnMhre to link the hwh* program 

hi the «fo cfofWWto of mora! at*l »pMN»1 fihef in the luliM. * «* tlNftt WWflllt 
that the hA*le dement wfwto ***e*et> hi demwetatic AmcHca-4Hat t*. the ha*K 
M»fM*to«i* *huh *« <.<m«in»(i «w **>■ «* life- wwc!*! in m***! 
ami fthitompnwat term* In w have J*e« nwny *t«»*iww» puMUbnl 
« ffVtt in m«M >f jt»» <»»w i»*p«»n*w *»f whkh t* a pajwtMKkfMHWil 

W.^if %v.7«if !'«/*■.« w ife- P*Wfc' -V«W». pwWi^a in 19.51 bj the 

tiMt t»w <nw «* »» »h« h«m«t w»4 *ittt<t»f« **f hi» 

•»^fsf«,4l i-^l^-it-w*^ tH«« f**li *»l wfi«w ItfcM* ilw pfiwripftl I'**' 1 
nt«« M *% M . It remain* Ate great aftJ €^«mh* pwf*m tA»mm. 

I i« j^rUiHlat. ami fh»*K*t c^!iKa'«»« IB fefttfal, are h* t» w* 1 

*!ft»deJ a 1 * (»«*»»«* Hnrclalft! «<* the ^ial ami rtwfal culture «*i *w* ^« »* 
Ui^. «tf rrwu'^y *»fc«l Mthe *f*«ifk*<*» the r^«fe *flJA* »»ha> 
i^cta^ rwf *f*«H* (*#«*|'f *m« t« tfw*t htW 



It *k»«M i* m% i« ifi«t«w the h**k Witeu <*f ^lety «M ^ ««f 
« a > tn j^hMii of *iiil. c^«IU<k«, <*«*! the \*m p«t* *«* **miM«te 
alhWtk% »«M K. w «tw ^^wtwhtw:^ »4 the IkM «*f *|W« «w *J «• 
mW4«t* ***4 «0«»h*» iwi ****** «w wl««* ^ ** *** Wfl "* JJ 5 
*pm M« *wi*w4 the tfevetapttttfii «* rtw *h»^ * m ** 

«t^«th*n We **« re^'ate.HH fh It |*aflH»H***» Ml ** f** 1 f '* l4i, * , f w ' 
««t the Mai K»i , v V N«v# ,* hUhh« KlMtiHW. to *p»«N«*w*f« to P**^ 
m tihti-* W< Im»* rt^viiWl fn«m the #ttw*«t^ thai «« merely 
hMMm. Wc ha*r rented the %*h »4 m«»*-le» m& *t h*ve Mwpud *• 
f*t»«t«l*to> h* ttv WMfw»fW t*rt* »M* **«itt»***l. f» tltol 
»Mii>4***l,. a* m M^thtorf **M N <^M» rffwfrf*** *« f**** 

fWKli tali «f *,#l*»* ** «t<^ ** the »*lt«? «C W« N*4v ; 
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01 vv hut body of values atv* \vi* speuMug? In spite of the Melting-pot uMur« of 
t*ur HvtvU mid in spite of tits umtetime kHmlttet between pragmatism and 
tmfu*fo\y« Hunt solved value* fchkh vuf t^pte a^tpt tfeese at* 
the value* *et fotth eteatly and h* brilliantly by th£ KdaeaiiwaJ f\d*dte* 
C®mmt*Moflu 

A f?*diS£ ctf thmtf *^C£i1k» prc*cftts art lficicapabfc tbaJfcftg£ ttf all u* 
ifl«TTM^S in aAtaftv they ***** ita ttar Awir moral ami ipoifua) value *a 
Amemm life U tiw mptem? impm^m^ of cbs ff^*w&*a1 pm<m*Jffy, Tlftey 
may it ikM that if indw*tea! jttfM*ulif y i* ***|wme, mh prixm *bmiM feri 
f^*|H^Mbk tor tte tttftttqtKftec* of his m n route! , Tltey make it cteaf that if 
individual (vmmatft> t* wjwmc* intiitofHifta) artati£xmtfMv— <*a* ruk* ami 
cftfifciwra* and teagw£*=-ar£ lite *m*ffl* mi w% the tm**m. They mate it 
*leaf that if individual fefeonAltty it *upmm< mutual content h better \hm 
vifcteftfe; ftat m wiry, character * m\ creAtive ability should he 

fostered, tltey €S^ho o«r cottcejtf tif detm*fatte equality by *ug#&tmg th^t if 
individual personality \% Mipttroc* all ptfrnwv vbmild iv judged by the *&me 
tm*al standards Th* cstftecpt of NtHtetbootS vbmrtd taVs {Wv**det*& ovtr 
wUHh interests funhmmw, $a£H f^twn stwtuld have the greatest possible 
ttppafflimiy for tbe pursuit of happiness, prwittal only that mh activity d&rs 
m sybstanitaJIv mtertm with *imiia/^*ftiftitte* for otters And im> it the 
individual pemmlii) i* ^preme, sadi j^^n should he nftasd tte emotional 
a#*d tpirittial tftptfttflt** that Ifajttftfml tfkf matfrtaliMtf a^f4 df lifif, 

I * fknttefmM v«j^ tvy^J t!te of #thkt k co^pdit^n? 
Aw? ihpi^ %4 m in cbiff^ of »fwi tt^^twd ^tn^t i*np d^^ii^Mni ofn^h 

In »tt> jwdgmeftt^ aft itte^ap^Ny trtv^^td, wl if +t A$ tk*t feel tfrat 
irtvolvef^cnt, o« afe guilty dfadb^ttffM *<* a ^egm^t^tl *kvVlopmeN in %hkh 
we a« ^wcit^l ftt^y with pby^^al valiw^ If teach t^ir^fy u* \hm 
Val^* ll^it w ^ibwfM^ of tte bc^t tt^Hat ia!*^^ of iwf mitelf . Thcf^ 
fiW* m<? ***** ta*h th*M? %alt^^ W« <a#i^t **t*f# iNm. 

H It tfbtfal f«it li% hi coiwlow toX* ml attH«*k% <^f fn%tt *f*tt&majldhip la 
*tm k%*\1 tfw^ #4« ^»bo im tbat mwl ^ollr^ ^ 
Mfifm^h mc^a^l ami f*tftg ^|f#4ath^fi ta ib^ n«m of %rthwy« or c<*mrtwf 
cialiW iw tow tact tbe tymtal ciy ttf tb« vktt*^ M BUrt 
^"a^ ill Cih^al Of tt^il w^^awlity fof Arm- i»f at ^fiat rti^l 

M it^ motal lihcf of ttn* ^attic^n ? 

THnt u pntuNy m fWM m ^1 of ^b^4fk^i fsrpM* ^Mi Mf^a!i**«* 
tn^dvi^ ^tfi^al Nte^w^ 1^ put 'Hteftl fite ^m 9 " lit ihr «f«^r iwtnl t»y 
ttee g$mr§ iw npmwm m ^ right m *nm& umJ Item vm. I* rti 
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ftfctWi luMty the weight* move the tail It touch the act but lull to acknowledge 
it * Doe* one u*e the hand* illegall y ot do any one of a hundred available thing* 
not m the >pmt ot the ga**tt"? 

there t* etave danger thsit AroetKat* game* art being wmutly degraded, 
the tntWtwe of pMe**tonat i* panteuiatly uplifting* *\H*tftal1y ttfe 
h«vk> with it* htuuJ personal asttck* amJ %htifl£ among pla>efv The $tfM 
n**h non, and "n**¥ gay* l*m%h Mm ' thankfully one tfili can *cc a trail) hoc 
tome** between two high nhoot orodlege ha*keih4Ji team* played hy gentle* 
men lot |*dte*t holding eafhothet in **pe*t ami friendship, flat u*> often the 
di*pi*y of n*dene** toward opponent* am! official* goe*> beyond at! feanynaWe 
K# - *r*j *bere are about a* ma*»y * *w inW among the ptU and »ome« a* 
there ate "hothead*" among tfce fc»y* men 

the fiM fight, (he afgumtnt* the display of temper, the 'Show'tataimg/' the 
althi* the accusation* the o^tHghf cheating* the underhanded pradiee, the 
bta*ed offktal* the "getting away with anything you ean M «-the*e m mark*e>f 
degradation Him can **e Mem tht* tide? fty *lgtting for the good old day*? Ily 
laying hmml Or hy *peakmg m\1 tty im hw$ in our phy*teal education 
tl»**e» *hat ethical behavior i*? Of would that lake too much time from ouf 
"eondmoning" e*efci*e*? 

We r **a iea*h ethfcAl value* m oar da**e* Hut we try? Why m* leave 
*ali*e* to $Mf*lay *vHi*d of arhtote hampiet* *r the *p<m* writer*? 

Theft? 1* no clearc y< an*wer to the qtteidhm, mi let u* *vgin with a premie 
that *f**tt in aay o* ail v* it* <ow* can aftd *tawdd reflect lh<? be*t of mf way 
life, hut that it al*o can, with thoughts* and *ybvettiv* ddminiMraiMft, 
tetftme tfe^tructive irf it, I m pmttf to *ti^tM thai heeaii*e *^me 90pei^ent *rf 
owf p^ft«JaO<vn at **we ttm in fheit t^e ha* participated in *pt¥l rrf<we kind f# 
am^her; thai tf ** m Mle, jmcitn^wenttal phenomenon ami that it dm* have 
wifiiethini to A* with <w natumM ^intfe 

In the m^a pUe, %t»tfi^parttfi|*athffl in ti i*t wttne^Mng H-t* iwp»*f^nt to 
yonn^ and oM It d«*e* ^wtKihtni to n* It lea**^ it* tttatk lit* an ediktthHMl 
*\f*nm* We learn ium n mi dmmh it and h* it. In the *^tw*d ihe 
*th«atHin* that an* wtthm tt atwl Iftw tt atie, h^f the lecher ** phy*kal 
eshKati*%n, $Uwm* \t^*Hunitfe* tm teaching the *^ial heha*h*tn e*|*\ied in 
im\\wt Vkm t* * %wtin^%r* intend ay *Mf pct*a*nahty, * wntin^tt* 
if^^nity 10 learn itomi tMh and afcmfl the ^*np *fld ****it the Utfit 
aif*f«i* «4 *^My The *Ht>alh»n ptr*ent* a £#Men itipporttinity C**r teathet 
k^w* wM mi< wtl ph^wt^m^ hr >* Ar#ltnf wiih ? Sp^i <m hr a 



Sport is Impottmu miJ tnuM be preserved a* u reflection of the test in our lire « 
a* a nhuwoitt ut our beliefs, as a rewarding experience in human relations It 
must not be limited only a* a factor to the economic growth of our Industry or 
merely as 4 pteoant relational pastime of m> swial ftifnifcanct* Wor* yet * it 
nura not be degraded into internecine warfare with all the hrutalitie* of the 
jungle, all the <da*hing, fighting * tp> centered *|uatt*U of undviHted people, It 
*ved* protection againM it* enemk^ And* principally, protection from it* 
friends . 

We arc confu^d about it. We do not know , for example • whciher to promt 
die I9th<entury conception of amateumm or to allow the eesnomie factor <rf 
cwnmereial Wm to eater into our content* , Wc know that the tatter i% inevitable* 
Iter we an? having drtfkulfy facing the irarveapaMe rofrnwibtKiy of easing a 
new form of equalizing competition between groups Amateur spom» a* *e 
knew item in the 19th and early 20th e*nturie&« will disappear s We tmiM 
somehow develop anther way of equalling competition, if that h our objev* 

tWe, 

We an? confuted be?au*e we do not know whether *pom have a place in 
«»ehool ttr college, In hhm area*, partKrutady in New England, for eaarapfe* 
participation in upon eawe* no academic repeatability whatever* It ha* no 
t^gHftg up**n the «e<umulau»n of academic credit* or the winning <jf a degree* 
ft happens to he considered a pleasant eMracorriciilar e*terptite> tn other 
plare*, on the other hand, it eame* full wmkmk Handing, Wbteb i* the better 
way to handle *poti? 

We m c*mfy*ed fceeam* w« do not know e*astty who \hm\A vet the 
standard* for co&dua in %p<*fl*orto what length* any pmoo team or group t* 
emitted to go tn oater m w in. We do know that *pott tan he Fun, tike Saturday 
afternoon golf or tennis or it eati he a* disgusting a* we find it *omerime* when 
w* go to high *dhool or college haskeihall game* ami art «*eiw helmed by the 
Uiu4< rzmm jeer* and bo**< Spori can he a* §d*entttr**ome ft* a wildernn* 
canoe trip m a* nerM?<w racking a* a hotkey game, ft ean be a* beautifa! a* a 
regatta or a* hidc<tu» a* toMity , It can he hard hut politely fought, or it can be 
frightening and ** devastating a* a War of tUwe* or professional ice hotkey* 

We are not *ure yst at what a^e pankipattm in ^ should comment or 
ju*t what privilege* Muwld he extended to f irt* ami wwien who want to 
participate in off antred athletic We m not cpiite %ur« whether **w inr in| t* alt 
thett b M or whether there U mnh mm to p^tkipaiiM than the %c*t*b for the 
medal or the inifhy 

To wtww thn c^nfMkw w r m^Mi ha*e mnm ami* Ui m w$$m tmt 
fm \hm mm h#*te i» ti^ cultural pattern* umtet wW^h w« live 



Plt»t, we have MlevcU since the beginning of this country that each perxot< 
entitled to an opportunity to progress, to become educated, to live. We call it 
quality of opportunity, ami we have constructed our great educational systems 
upon that cultural pattern, It b important to us , To estend that into every aspect 
of our lives— from education to bousing «» eeonorote opportunity to protection 
to health opportunities— becomes one of nor basic philosophical shibboleths 
with whkh we wage our peaceful eocsistence* 

Second, we hclteve distinctly in what LaFiene ami others h**e described as 
the Freudian ethic, which involves the abandonment of blind allegiance to 
authority and »ubstitutes for it the assertion of the right of the individual to make 
decisions, Thus, we in phy*i.'al education of in *port need to empbasUe that the 
decision to go "out" or to go along with the practice of the group belong* to the 
individual placed in that situation. We have rejected the authoritarian type of 
activity in physical education precisely because we have found It did not assume 
any compatibility with the right of the individual to make up his own mind, to 
arrive at his own decision, to da what he thinks is best, to participate as he tees 
fit, We have cstahlUhcd eenain values as central as a result of the influence of 
wrote of our forefathers, such as Thomas Jefferson and John Adams, who have 
helped us to establish the idea that individual personality is the supreme value in 
a democracy, That has been clearly stated by the educational Policies Com* 
allien and by many of our great leader* in education. And thus, the central 
criterion for Judging value is how it affects the individual, The central purpose 
of any social unit is to further his best interests. How does sport embrace that 
particular idea? flow does the everyday administration of everything front 
Utile League hasehall or hockey to college and high school sports for girts and 
boys measure up to that particular standard which is basic to our society? Does 
sport as sou know it remain within that framework? 

Furthermore, our society is essentially a moral society, Many have sug* 
gested that the essential forte that makes things go has been a system of values 
based upon the old fashioned term, a system of mords. The Oeelaration of 
Independence fltade that clear when it embraced the punuit of happiness as one 
of out objectives , The fcducational Policies Commission makes that clear when 
it urges us to seek as one ol our basic outcomes of an educational system a 
devotion to truth What does sport have to do with that? In the very beginning, 
in childhood sports, we teas* youngster* not to cheat, to be fair in their play. As 
we go into the mote highly otganircd sports, we has* rules to he observed, and 
cheating is frowned upon 

Nest, tt should be clear, as Ihesidcni Posey of Matvatd once rot it, that the 
significant struggle between good and esd is not in society but in the individual, 
The Educational Politic* CommisMon insisted, echoing that point of view, that 
«vm individual be responsible for it* consct|ueoee* of bis own fonduet; mat 



every Individual leant U> stuiul u|> auil be couiucd, No excuse, because the 
crowd does it. i* valid, There is no way we can justifiably and rightfully place 
the blame far our conduct upon the system undct which we operate. The 
institution cannot be substituted for the individual, Theie is no polm in saying 
that cvcrylvdy does it and therefore it i* okay for me. There h no way we can 
possibly cvape the responsibility for the character and quality of our own 
conduct 

Then we believe fh^f achievement t* a wan* and at* an end* It is not haw 
high you can jump Nil what kind of a pernm you are because you jump that 
high, ti is not a question of how fast our Olympic athlete* can wn or what the 
score is in a tenni* match or by what margin we won a championship. It li not a 
qucMfonofthctiuantiutivcdutancciKiimcJt rsaqocstion of what happened to 
the individual who participated as a result of that participation, Partfcipatlon fa a 
mean* by which we develop the personal qualities in the given individual. 
Batting stages are of no account until we know what kind of person was 
produced as a result of that batting average, I have always liked the conception 
of President Bixtcr of Colby College a* to the simple and ba*ie purpose of an 
education, which he describe* a* "to teach the individual to distinguish be* 
tween the good and the beautiful and the cheap and the *hoddy," 

Can we do something of that sort through sport? I am perfectly sure we can. 

The development of *port throughout our land in term* of the wide range of 
it* variety i§ a clear demonstration of what we mean by equality of opportunity « 
We win to be progressing to the point when? we ate rccognWng that *pott i« 
for everyone^ Through the development of our splendid recreational system* of 
xm eitte* and slate*; the development of mt state, county ♦ And national patkVi 
the development of our program* of all sons from elementary school through 
college ami into adult life, we seem to grasp the idea that everyone is entitled to 
a sport. We have lowered harriers among races and age* and sc*c*. We are 
gradually moving to the potm where there is no person living who needs to 
come into this world feeling that he \% barred or does not have acces* to a sport of 
his choosing* That effort muM be continued so that sport doe* become a living* 
vibrant manifestation of equality of opportunity* 

We do see spiwt as a prestige field We applaud achievement, We give honor 
toour star*. Yet we must never allow sport to fall into the category of belonging 
only to the s**eial tie athletic aristocracy . We have done our beM to discard the 
terms m^* and mimr in describing sports in school or college, We recognise 
thai what is minor for one is major for mother and vice versa . The only criterion 
by which judge the value of a sport is what it mean* to the individual who 
participate* We tali*** that we can tearh a distinction of the good and the 
beautiful from the cheap and the shoddy, by developing appreciation of Wend* 

m 
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ships camaraderie, the development of nil the virtues to 1*3 found In the clean, 
healthy play of young people* What an opportunity It h to develop friendships, 
and how sad It is when people conduct sport in such a way that the competitors 
never sec each other* never develop the friendships potentially there* 

liut I pn^uroe that, like all good things in life, sport mu*t be protected from 
its friends as well as torn its enemies, There are those who would remove sport 
ffum our culture or a democratic nation and develop for it a culture of its own or, 
worse yet, affiliate spon with some alien or heathen culture. 

It is not difficult to identity wine of these destructive influences now In some 
of our spoil* programs. Let me mention a few of them, We seem to be 
developing a cult of personality , We recognise the temptation for anyone who I* 
successful in sport to he a f 'colorful" player, to be a show^ff, to be goad copy 
for the media. And those people become the standard for other*. They ewer 
their weakness with their idiosyncrasies and their individual peculiarities. They 
use spott merely as a w ay to satisfy their insatiable appetite for public notice, t 
think* for c sample, of the ranting and raving of the coaches we sometimes see 
on the sidelines in competitive sport, those who wear peculiar clothe*, calling 
attention of the crowd to them. In contrast are those coaches who sit quietly on 
the sidelines allowing the players and the officials to conduct the game. I am 
thinking of some of our tennis player* who seem to be flagrantly impolite and 
who seem to want to allow their personality to dominate and to color riot only 
their performance but the performance* of other** The flamboyant pitcher In a 
twtaJI game, the stashing, cruel, offensive fo«hockey player, tte curious 
football flayer who for one reason or another is not satisfied to let his play speak 
for himself hot wants to develop the idea that he hinvsclf te the game < He loves to 
he called ''Mr, PtanbaU /* He look* on hi* *po« a* vhow bit. 

Then there i* the cult of the impersonal, There are those who conduct apoitft 
as if they *tv really mil engaged in by human beings hut by inanimate or 
animalistic objects. The football coach deplore* the fact that he doesn't have 
"the boo**/' Or he .taya, "t don't care how you do it, Jum get it dene/* Or he 
suggests that the HHirc is the only thing that counts and that no matter hnw we 
won, "We w»n, didn't w*? M Sport thus becomes an experience in the imper* 
sortal, and the player* become a facet*** h*wd— vhattel to be used in the 
accomplishment of any purpose, regards* iSi its relation to th* developing 
personality participating in it, 

Then? is alwi the cttit ttf vtotawt, We have seen a great d*al of that lately. 
The tkrt* tn our baAeiball games because or the %inlenct, both oral and 
phytkal 9 which seemed to be espected and udutn for granted tn %me %pwt*. 
There *c*m% to be little aiic*ri*Hi paid in ^me spam w caching either 
sportsmanship or gwd manners or plain cimntry {lospitality, I dislike the mm 
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things we sometimes do - like leuriug off lite chin strap in football and hiding it 
iu onler to get time out. or kicking the hull awuy from the second baseman* or 
moving in tennis to distract the one who is serving or drawing the other team 
offside in order to get an advantage* or Intentional fouling in basketball* There 
arc down* of little thing* we do in order, by one mean* or another, to achieve 
the victory, 

Then there is the cult of the immoral, of pretense, of something less than 
troth. One lorn a hall in a golf match and blame* the imperfect rough. One 
intentionally misses a call in tennis, One doe* not adhere to an amateur role. 
One deliberately cheats or get* an undeserved advantage, 

We sec also the cult of injustice. The bc*t csamplc wax the practice of not so 
many years ago of the great collegiate athletic association known a* the 
NCAA, in which penalties for Infraction!! of rule* were placed upon the wrong 
people. Whole teams, whole universities and all of the teams representing that 
university were placed on probation or placed on penalty, when actually the 
Infraction was produced only by erne or two or three person*, This wax a direct 
violation of the basic law* upon which our judicial system i* based. Unfortu* 
nately, injustice worksits way in and through many of ourathlctic institutions. 

Last, there is the cult of the solemn and the serious, in which the coaches at a 
sport event sometime* would have «s Wic ve thai there U a religious overtone to 
their activity, They call their player* together for a *olemn prayer, or they arc 
solemnly Interviewed by media repe^ntafive* and act a* Iflhi* were not just a 
game but a te*t of whether the country itself will survive. Even some of our 
national organization* feel that anyone who eritieiies their administration is 
delegating a fundamental institution, 

Are we permitting sport to develop a culture all its own, in which certain 
thing* ire permUsiblc which would not be accepiaMe in society a\ a whole? 
Are we permitting certain practice*, certain customs, certain way* of doing 
thing* to develop in sport which we would laugh at or hold in ridicule or actually 
frown upon In society at large? Are we taking our sport heroes too seriously? 
Are we assuming that to win a championship is much more important than 
almost anything else in the wot id? Are we assuming that a *uee**sAil coach— 
that is, one whose boy* or girl* base won a championship-*!* some sort of a 
demigod, lo be honored f ^aiscsJ and showered with medals and ^Hjf^ , 
beyond all deeeocy? Have wt really developed sport to the point whettuHr 
Mown clear out of proportion to some of the other activities we catty on in our 
communities? Has our talent for organlttng *r*tt actually taken some of the hm 
out of it? One shudders sometimes, when re* wa* to* a Utile League baseball 
game, to see bow extravagantly serious wm of the parent* take that game and 
haw abusive they become fo their boy* or girl* wh*» they have lost Will our 
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greed» our ego needs, t tit u spoitsV Or will itiey be pfonervcil (of itll, and become 
the possession of all ol our people who cun have fun uml tin? pleasure und the 
thrill out of participating? 

I like the comment from Herbert W, Wind, made yews ago, in which he said 
he wa* afraid that we were allowing the spirit of sports to g* out of spwt^ He 
suggested that spons were full of humor and fun; they were spontaneous. They 
wen; an experience, perhaps, in nuking contact with something idealistic in our 
nature when we were young and when the poet in all of u\ blossoms wordlessly 
in a genuinely sporting atmosphere 

If we allow sport to develop a culture of it* own. that vulture may be a eultute 
of blemish ami discord and brutality and violence* It can, however* mirror the 
brilliance of our own worth, It can mirror the fun and the pleasure that we so 
desperately want to Md onto in this changing «nd frightening world* 
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Some Things We Need 
and Some Things We Do 
Not Need in Sex Education 



I liked the comment by W. G. Rogers, reviewing the recent memoir by 
Lillian Hell man, An Unfinished Woman: "A peculiar conceit of every 
generation — it may be the distinguishing conceit of the callow newcomers as 
they swarm up among us decade after decade — is that it discovered sex. This is 
one of the attitudes that render the young dull, incredible and amusing. In the 
flamboyant and boastful Sixties, however, thanks in part to the pill, the 
newcomers, rank upon rank, have reached further heights of arrogance. They 
lay out exclusive claims to the fullest, freest and busiest sex ever: like no one 
else in history, they are truly emancipated." 1 

But not so! What any new crop of young ones needs to understand is that 
much of what they do we have always done. Exploration, promiscuity, fun and 
games have always been with us. So has need — for counsel and information. 
And likewise has fear — fear that if the young were taught well, enlightened 
abovt the mechanisms of the sex life, they would go to hell promptly and 
effectively. There always have been critics of the educator's efforts to 



Delivered at .'he Joint Session of the American School Health Education and the School Health 
Section of the American Public Health Association at their annual meetings in Philadelphia, 
November 14, 1969. 

Although the responsibility for what has been said in this paper belongs entirely to the author, he 
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Sliepcevich, Marion Pollock, H. S. Hoyman, Ann E. Nolle, E. J. McClendon, Wilfred Sutton, 
Charles Richardson. Marian Hamburg, and Stanley W. Ellis. 
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inform — nasty, bigoted critics such as those who are spreading fear and suspi- 
cion today — those self-righteous accusers who get on their radios and write 
their pamphlets to scare nice parents to death with the spectre of ivory-toothed 
teachers leading their innocent mini-skirted virgins down the primrose path, 

I get a little tired— but remain tolerant— of those who belabor the generation 
gap. Maybe there is one somewhere, but in sex education there's just a gap. It 
has always been with us — a gap between need and answer, between preparation 
and realization, Hasn't anyone ever read Oscar Wilde or Thomas Wolfe? Don't 
those fearful critics of ours, who must suffer such tortures themselves as to 
blind them to the nature of sex in normal life, know their social history? Haven't 
they read Fanny Hill or Homer or Thucydides, or seen Lysistraia, or heard of 
Plato or Euphonius? Both the youngster of today and the protective critic who 
would keep children perpetually in ignorant bondage must come to realize (but 
they never will) that there are no new problems, no new needs, and very little 
new information at the disposal of the educator, 

Can we really say there has been a recent acceleration of interest on the part 
of young people in this area of their lives? I doubt it. Early studies in this 
century in Oregon, Ohio, Denver, and California showed students quite 
willing to state their concerns. One can easily gather that the. young people in 
the 19th century had problems and interests largely unmet in any formal way in 
education. What we have today that we did not have before is a current 
willingness and enthusisam on the part of teachers working in organized 
curriculum settings to get at some of these student problems and deal with them 
on a constructive, scientific basis. The decade 1960-70 has seen a lot of change 
in the numberof schools willing to do some teaching in this area. The result has 
been the production of some outstanding teaching materials for use at every 
level. Advance here has been prodigious. The production of good books, 
teaching outlines, films, and other paraphernalia to aid the teacher has been 
almost more than we need. The colkge teacher no longer has to rely only upon 
Emsiie Hutton's Hygiene of Marriage and a couple of pamphlets on venereal 
disease by the American Social Hygiene Association. Today the woods are full 
of excellent paperback and hardback resources. 

To mention just a few: If one were to examine the teaching materials for 
Concept 6, "The Family Serves to Perpetuate Man and to Fulfill Certain 
Health Needs," prepared in 1969 by The School Health Education Study, one 
would find excellent teaching suggestions for all grades; 2 or the 36-page 
paperback Growth Patterns and Sex Education (a suggested graded outline) 
. published by the American School Health Association in 1967; n or the Study 
Guides from the Sex Information and Education Council (S1ECUS); 4 or some 
of the state courses of study such as those from California, Connecticut, New 
York, and a half dozen other equally good ones; or such publications as Helen 
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Manley's A Curriculum Guide in Sex Education* and Esther Schulz and Sally 
Williams 1 Family Life and Sex Education.* 1 One would gather from these 
efforts a sound impression of their integrity and the conscience with which the 
educator is taking the responsibility to do something in the sphere of family life 
and sex education. The SIECUS newsletter alone lists ei; Jgh good resources 
to keep anyone busy for a lifetime just reading the material as it comes out. 

But 'twas ever thus: Every time we, in education, rise to meet a problem 
there are others from both within and outside the profession who try to knock us 
down. From Idaho and New York, California and Ohio, Kentucky and Penn- 
sylvania, from all over the land of the free come efforts to control, restrict, or 
abolish sex education courses — an avalanche, a flood of opposition. Probably 
nothing has so stirred the antis since the Rugg textbook controversy 
spearheaded by the American Legion 30 years ago. It's a riot, and just as 
terrifying as Watts or Chicago; terrifying because of the realization that we 
really haven't come very far from the days of the Salem witch hunt. If we had, 
what would Dan Smoot or "Dr. M Drake or the John Birch Society do for a 
living? 

But good sense must and will prevail, provided we see clearly our needs and 
recognize equally clearly some things we don't need. Let me suggest several of 
these. 

1 . We need to know what we are doings Strangely enough, lots of people do 
not. They just stumble and bumble into and across this volatile area, teaching 
little more than the mechanisms and geography of the reproductive system. We 
need to know that delving into this area gives the teacher an opportunity to 
organize a rich educationl experience, exploring the most significant and 
important aspect of life, From childhood to old age humans have their 
problems — both personal and social — as they try to adjust themselves to a 
society with moral standards proscribing sexual activity. Good teaching, thus, 
must become more than the transmission of static knowledge that has no 
relevance to ongoing problems. 

To affecf behavior and to produce development are, in the long run, the 
principal goals of sex education, and to achieve these, much more than the 
anatomy of the parts is needed; We need to help in the resolution of the 
perplexities and mysteries of individual sexuality in childhood and old age and 
all ages in between. The person who says he or she has no problems, or no 
unresolved curiosities, or to whom all mystery has been stripped away, either 
deliberately prevaricates or is just insensitive or unaware. It is good to have help 
in how to adjust to the ramifications of sex in life at age 1 6 or 26 or 50, and if 
school counselors or teachers or school physicians can help, we call that sex 
education, It is good to be knowledgeable about pregnancy or less than terrified 
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at the first nocturnal emission or to be supported by standards and values as one 
feels the first temptation to do what seems to come naturally. It is good to know 
some things about the social problems of child neglect, child abuse and 
abandonment, illegitimacy and abortion. Discussion in these areas is within the 
broad scope of sex education. Life (June 13, 1969) devotes practically a whole 
issue to "Science and Sex in the New Morality." 

How can anyone in his right mind fail to encourage schools to dig into this 
area so our young people will be prepared to act, to vote, to counsel their own 
children on these and other matters? To discuss such problems as predetermina- 
tion of sex, designing offspring for special jobs and environments, the use of 
artificial insemination, generation without sperm oregg, the causes and preven- 
tion of divorce, the biological origins (or lack of them) in our religious or moral 
codes— these are all a part of sex education, and we ought to be dealing with 
these matters if we are not now. Teach about birth control, the population 
explosion, contraception? How can we miss as long as we know enough to stay 
within theexisting legal boundaries and have the sense to recognize the existing 
but important community limits for such discussions? Who is going to prepare 
the ongoing generation to understand contraception so thoroughly that when the 
day comes when contiaception is so cheap, so easy to prevent any risk of 
unwanted pregnancy, the youngsters will know how and why to act— single or 
married? I doubt whether the membership of the John Birch Society or 
seven eighths of the parents will be able to do this kind of teaching unless they 
get help from teachers, nurses, physicians, or other well prepared counselors. 

Actually, there is so much to embrace, so much to talk aboiit, so much to 
learn, to understand, that the teacher must simply read, study, and develop his 
or her own understanding far beyond any dilettante's effons to teach little 
children where babies come from or to promise adolescent girls 1 what kissing 
may lead to. The needs are clear, resounding, unmistakable, personal, and 
compelling. 

2. To know what we are doing requires that we know more' than the needs 
people have for information and counsel. We have to understand that teaching 
in this area is inescapably related to the great religious doctrines of every culture 
to be found in our pluralistic society. We may think we can teacli Sex education 
without being concerned about the Christian doctrines relating to chastity, 
monogamy, or divorce, or the Judaic or Moslem or any other religibtls admoni- 
tions about modesty or privacy or marriage customs — but we cahnot. We 
cannot bring a discussion of boy-girl relationships or homosexuality or the 
nomenclature of the sexual organs out of the pages of a textbook, assign them to 
a Hass, and not be expected to relate to 1 5 or 20 centuries of religious and moral 
background. We must never forget that for most of our people church and 
■ fa/nily are stronger influences than school— at least in such a personal area as 
S |>x — and to ignore this strength is to invite trouble. 
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I remember very clearly a conversation I had 40 years ago with the director of 
public health in Ohio. He was a staunch Roman Catholic. I was seeking his 
endorsement of a plan to certify nurses as teachers in health education if they 
chose that course of preparation. The idea was new to him, and he wanted to 
know what in- the world nurses would teach in a classroom. I mentioned the 
usual areas, and when I suggested they might teach something about sex he 
exploded. "Young man/' said he, "no one except parents or priests should 
ever teach any child anything about sex." 

Well, that is not an accurate reflection today of the attitude of the Roman 
Catholic Church, but there was an encyclical produced by Pope Pius XI in 1929 
ihat still more or less sets the boundaries for Catholic acceptance in this area. 
There is no use being unaware of that in particular or the attitude of the Church 
in general toward our efforts. 

Our society seems to want to preserve chastity in the young. We want them to 
come to the marriage bed with no previous experience in sexual intercourse. We 
want them, once married, to stay married. Divorce is not yet a popular and 
wholly acceptable way to solve problems. And we do not yet condone adultery. 
Does a program of sex education contribute to the preservation of these three 
cultural objectives or doesn't it? Some say of course it does. Some say it 
doesn't, Which paper do you read? But if someone gets an idea that sex 
education will lead to the destruction of any or all of these three basic moralities 
there will be some — maybe many — in our communities who will call us to task. 
We have to know what we are doing and be able to come reasonably close to 
proving that we do it. 

These three cultural objectives — chastity, monogamy, and the everlasting 
marriage — are the most deeply rooted patterns in our society. They are rocks 
upon which our society is built. They involve our whole concept of family, and 
our version of the family is the basis for our civilized society. We are not 
Samoans or Kenya tribes me m or even Frenchmen. We are what we are, with a 
heritage of puritanical reverence for the word of God, and His word is still a 
dominant force in the dynamics of our daily — and nightly — lives. We are not 
yet as hedonistic as the Romans. 

Read Matthew 19:4 on divorce. Read the Sex — Sex Behavior entry in the 
Interpreter s Dictionary 1 of the Bible, Volume 4, page 297. Here are the strong 
origins of our cultural attitudes toward sexual behavior. Read theTorah. Read 
Leviticus. It is not easy to find Biblical proof, but if you will hunt, you will find 
the admonitions that relate to our efforts — and we will never be wholly success- 
ful if we separate our teaching from the great concepts of love, morality, 
reverence, and home. This setting has to be the backdrop against which wc 
teach. Anything else relates only to animal behavior. A bibliography of good 
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religious works, is as important to us as a Bowman 7 or a McCary." Have you 
i cad Dean Robert Capon's Dead and Board?" That is a good book on marriage 
in general and as important as Bowman's Marriage for Moderns anytime. And 
then there is the scholarly work of Derrick Sherwin Bailey on the Sexual 
Relation in Christian Thought , UI 'Such books are important background reading 
for anyone dealing with sex education. 

The pendulum may be swinging toward a more permissive attitude toward 
sexual behavior. Tom Jones may yet prevail over Billy Graham, but getting rid 
of hypocrisy in sex does not necessarily mean freedom from restraint. Re- 
straint, chastity, or monogamy may well be self-selected and self-imposed for 
good reasons, and argumentation on these points is as much a part ot sex 
education, if not more so, as teaching about contraception. The toughest and 
most difficult question 1 ever had put to me in a class in health education was the 
one asked by a freshman who wanted to know whether there was a biological 
base for either the Christian or Jewish codes of sexual morality. He could not 
see his sex life in isolation from his approach to life itself and was ssckjng 
wholeness as he faced his own personal problems. I had to know something 
about the Christian and Jewish codes of morality to satisfy him. 

3 . We need to know also that we are helping our students meet the so-called 
new morality. They have problems. There is nothing new about the problems, 
just more of them and affecting more young people because there are more 
young people. As the old Down-Easterner said: he's not sure 'there is any more 
or different hanky-panky going on today than in his day, but he's just mad 
because there's a different crowd doing it! 

Time for July 11,1 969, tells a pretty good story of what is happening on stage 
and in movies and the press and bookstalls of today. Surely young people will 
not be able to escape the continued influence of all of these forces. We must 
know what these forces are so as to be able to meet them. Desire Under the 
Elms set tongues wagging for years, four decades ago. Eugene O'Neill was an 
evil force in the estimation of many. Theda Bara was not an unexciting person 
on the screen, and now we have Oh t Calcutta! and Vanessa Redgrave and the 
Living Theater and /. a Woman and the comic innuendos of Tommy and Dick 
Smothers and Rowan and Martin and the 4i pornos." Are these signs ot a 
civilization falling apart? 

If the Supreme Court has trouble defining pornography, if censorship of 
entertainment is disappearing, if local groups don't know what smut is or isn't 
where does that leave the lively adolescent? And us? It leaves the adolescent at 
the point of searching for values in dec ision- ntu k.ng— about his or her own 
behavior. Do I or don't I? How far do / go? The outdoor movie or the overnight 
beach picnic or the love-in may be the proving ground. Decisions have to be 
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made and it is our job to help these young people vnakc them, not by taking out 
of cold storage some unrelated fact about the vas deferens and its tributaries but 
by relating, if necessary, that choice morsel of information to the whole jigsaw 
puzzle of values, ideals, appetities, capabilities, hazards, and all the other 
components of the, self-seeking solutions. 

4. We need to know that we are teaching everybody, In this day of high 
mobility in our population we are likely to have everybody in any given 
class — the rich and the poor, the well and sick, the genetically favored and the 
genetically handicapped We will have children from every religion, color, and 
educational background, We will have the 200,000 youngsters who come 
before our courts every year. We will have the half million with psychomotor 
irregularities. What kind of sex education will they receive? 

We will have the 10 million hungry youngsters, the 7 million whose 
life expectancy is shortened by disease and despair. We will have the 
youngste > — 4 million of them — who will become our problem drinkers. Does 
sex education have anything to do with these people? And still these mad critics 
want us to keep hands off sex education because it is something only for the 
home and church! How evasive of reality can they get? 

But mainly we will have the 40 percent of all children who drop out before 
their 12 years of school are finished. Why do they? Because our contemporary 
programs of education do not motivate them to stay in school. And part of our 
failure is the absence of jus.t such an area of study as we are talking about — an 
area that might give a little more meaning to life and cultivate a bit more of the 
self-respect so badly needed by these dropout. We teach everybody — and no 
one sex educationcurriculum in the world will fit them all. We need variation in 
content, approach, and style to do this job right. 

5 . We need to know that in developing sex education as a part of a broad 
program of health education, we are not only shattering an old liberal arts 
tradition but we are scaring some of our fellow educators to death! I cannot 
resist saying once again that a) gh our colleges and universities and thus our 
high schools have made heroic tempts to study man and his society, man and 
his environment, man and his technology, they have been very chary about 
studying man himself. The Lonely Crowd is insightful and the darling of 
sociology departments. Thomas Wolfe is given a thorough treatment in classes 
in American literature, but somehow the response to our request to deal well 
with cancer and nutrition or the effect of this sedentary life or to talk about 
sexuality is usually less than we would want. Tradition has it that we can talk of 
humans in relations to their world but not about humans themselves. Don't get 
personal — and what is more personal than sex? So we need to know that we get 
less support than we would hope for from our deans and principals because they 
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arc frightened of breaking new ground— especially with such a sharp shovel as 
sex education. 

If these are some of the things we need, what are some of the things we don't 
need? 

1 . / am not .sure we need any more animals to help us in our teaching. Our 
zoo is pretty full as it is. Some very earnest writers the other day told us of the 
use of ducks, dogs, fish, turtles, kangaroos, and birds in teaching kindergarten 
children about the beginning of life. And we have made plentiful use of cows, 
horses, rabbits, elephants, guppies— the whole bit— in order to help the young 
understand what daddy does to mommy and where little sister came from. 

Well, 1 wonder. Perhaps I was brought up in the wrong generation— the one 
that had Robert Benchley wondering out loud just what the advantages were of 
sending city kids to the farm to observe the copulation process of horses. Are 
farm families happier because they know these animal facts? Is the divorce rate 
lower? Are farm husbands more faithful? Is there less promiscuity among farm 
children? Less voyeurism? Fewer unwanted pregnancies? Are the ingredients 
of an enduring marriage to be found in the barnyard? Or the animal cage? What 
are the facts? Does it really help to raise animals in the classroom? 

Or is this animal approach merely a stall— a way to spend some time dodging 
around the real and delicate issues involved in human relations? What does this 
use of zoological phenomena have to do with friendship, decency, morals, 
devotion, chastity, and love? Is family life education and homemaking among 
human beings advanced by watching the male birds bring home the provender 
to feed the hungry mouths of the young? I am particularly repelled by the filth in 
the homes of a few families of purple martins whose nest I clean out each year so 
that the next crowd in can soil them up in their own way! 

I am not sure at all what the activities of bulls or stallions contribute to the 
mp.rriage bed. I have a hunch something else is needed here. I don't think we 
need the animal-bird-guppy approach to ser education, and as parent and 
teacher, I doubt I ever will. 

2. Nor do we need an indiscriminate use of descriptions of the anatomy and 
physioloz of human reproduction. Discriminating use— yes. And there is only 
one clue to discrimination— anatomical and physiological detail is never of any 
avail except as it is needed to explain a problem or question or contribute to 
understanding of function. The chapter in the text ought not to begin with the 
anatomy of parts. 

Anatomy and physiology without relevance to interest, curiosities, or prob- 
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lems arc like what speed reading is to contemplative understanding of a page. 
They do not provide the beauty of the line or the melody of thought. Learning 
about the ovarian capsule or the prostate gland may or may not have any relation 
to a living experience. A good teacher is concerned about affecting living 
experience and not about the accumulation of knowledge for its own sake. 
Anatomy and structure are useful only as explanation of function. Modern 
* ects know this; so do space pilots. Why don't we? 

It is because many of us have developed an unwholesome and unshakable 
reverence for the sanctity of subject matter. Any suggestion that part of 
anatomy or physiology of the human body be omitted tends to be treated as 
heresy. The fullness of the course and its value are defended by teachers who 
point proudly to the tough questions that are used to test knowledge at the end of 
the course. Far too many of our health education courses are crammed with a 
superabundance of uncorrelated facts, at least in the mind of the student who 
takes the course. 

Generally speaking, no teacher can teach and no student can absorb in one 
year or one semester such an overwhelming avalanche of material together with 
its conceptual connections. This fact, of course, does not escape perceptive 
teachers. They use, therefore, the inductive method which they regard as 
essential to the learning procedure. They seek problems and develop demon- 
strations, lectures, and discussions to assist students in solving these problems. 
They help students relate and correlate their facts and then assist them to 
develop a generalization or concept so that the facts are illuminated by the light 
of principles. This inductive method has the advantage of getting right at the 
problems that are real, cogent, and germane to the lives of students. The only 
flaw in this method is clearly seen when teachers become so busy that they are 
unable to take the time at the end of a sub-area in health education to develop the 
conceptual illumination so necessary to bring the whole thing together and build 
it in as a significant part of one's well-structuned concept of life itself. 

3. Nor do we need evasion of these problems. The contemporary scene must 
be dealt with. If a child wants to know where babies come from, he should be 
told accurately now, and with love, or he'll not be happy with his information 
when he does find it out. The stork and other pleasant evasive myths were fine 
in their time, but their time has passed. We just don't need people who drag 
their feet and resist appropriate curriculum developments. 

4. We don'r need people who accuse the health educator of everything from 
immorality to homosexuality if he or she tries to help some student develop 
decision-making capabilities. Nor do we need those who punish or ostracize or 
in other ways make life difficult for young ones with problems — like refusing to 
let girls come back to school after delivery of their baby or looking down our 
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snobbish academic noses if youngsters want us to tell the truth instead of 
evading questions. Students do not need to be sent out of the room if they use a 
bad word. They need to be helped to understand why the word is not in 
acceptable usage and the circumstances, if any, under which it is. Youngsters 
need an open door somewhere, a door that will lead to scientific decent 
counseling, but on Lheir terms and dealing with their problems as imposed upon 
them by the world in which they live. We do not need teachers, principals, 
board members, or citizens in the community who are cowards, o>- insensitive or 
unaware of today's problems wherever they are and from whatever segment of 
society they come. 

5. Another thing we do not need, and I am sure you will all agree to this one, 
is poorly prepared personnel in charge of these programs. Sex education is one 
of those areas where several different kinds of people get involved. Sex 
education is not like physics or chemistry or mathematics, for which people 
seldom claim competency unless they have been professionally prepared. 
Strangely enough, almost anybody — the local barber, the businessman, the 
minister, the minister's wife, the butcher, the baker, or the candlestick maker 
can talk with seeming authority about weight control, cold remedies, or the 
propriety of sex education. These areas seem to be victims of enthusiastic 
ignorance on the part of many people. We would hope for at least a reasonable 
measure of competence on the part of anyone who would presume to accept 
some responsibility for teaching others in this area. 

In the first and last analysis, parents have the key to the whole thing. There is 
absolutely no use for parent groups to get all stirred up for fear someone is going 
to usurp their prerogative in sex education. Inevitably parents have the first 
word, and both by word-of-inouth and by example most children are indelibly 
affected by what goes on at home. 

Parents have such obvious responsibility that I only wish they would all 
accept it and equally well . From infancy on, what is learned about modesty , sex 
differences, family relationships, heredity, love, restraint, dress, chastity, 
promiscuity, morals, romance, marriage, and the whole gamut of values and 
facts has its origin at home. There is transmitted for the first time and from the 
diaper stage forward the powerful cultural values and practices that we propose 
in sex education to clarify, supplement, modify, or deny. 

Wouldn't it be fine if all parents knew enough not to talk from their own 
personal experience as u those experiences were reliable criteria for the sexual 
life of all others? You know, mother may have had a bad experience as a girl, 
never improved upon it in marriage, know nothing of the ecstasy but only the 
agony , and thus pass on her experience to her daughter as typical . Or father may 
have been a virgin at marriage and so frightened still that he clams up on Junior, 



who then falls victim to the local nudity cult or somehow struggles through to 
his o wn marriage feeling no concern for the element of beauty or compassion in 
the sex life. If somehow we could persuade everyone, particularly parents, 
priests, and teachers, that they have no business talking only from personal 
experience but must supplement that experience by reading and study of the 
scientific literature of the field, children would be better off. Parent groups, 
such as child study leagues and men's study groups, could well devote construe - 
ti ve programs to reading and discussion of some of the fine literature for parents 
now available. Personal experience alone is not enough. 

In this context, one would certainly encourage the development of the 
so-called marriage course at the college level as well as any course at any level 
where sex education plays a pan. Those who go to college will become 
informed in this area before they become parents, and they may be in a better 
position, therefore, to discharge their responsibilities. Otherwise, I would 
personally doubt the wisdom of leaving this whole area to parents and denying 
the school its opportunity to make its effort to dispel the massive accumulation 
of ignorance, folklore, fear, and fallacy that now gets in the way of some 
rational understanding of sex as a function of life. 

Ministers? Not if all they have is Divine Revelation! Something more is 
needed. These people are in key spots with certain large segments of our 
population. They are the purveyors, the architects, of our moral values. They 
can influence children tremendously. Through work with adolescents they can 
make or break many a confused, bewildered, and searching young one. Don't 
underestimate their place or their influence. 

But I wish they were better prepared to fulfill their correlative mission in this 
area. I wish the local preacher were not so ready to jump on the bandwagon in 
criticism of school efforts. Some of them seem to know so much! I saw one of 
those abusive anti-sex education booklets the other day, from New England. 
Only four names appeared to be backing it, and they were all ministers! 
Ministers all over the country are in the act of objecting to our effort, when 
actually they ought to know more about what we are doing and be supportive 
with the whole power of their office. 

It is, therefore, reassuring to hear of the efforts some denom: are 
planning to advance the education of their ministers through workshops, in- 
stitutes, and reading courses. The more of this the better. If the clergy is to 
participate as counselors or teachers in this area, every one of them from the 
bishop down to the circuit-riding preacher out in the boondocks must have solid 
preparation in the area. Unfortunately, divinity schools have beenjust like most 
schools of education — sublimely indifferent to the needs of their clients in this 
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As tor the tortiticil school teachers, there are so many of them who relate to 
sex education. Almost all of them. Can you think of any who do not? But 
mainly we think of classroom elementary teachers, health education teachers, 
physical education, science, biology, home economics teachers, and nurses. I 
would not know how to appraise the level of competency of all of these people 
in this area. All I know is that I agree with H. S. Hoyman when he says 
emphatically that we are not preparing enough teachers to meet the need. 11 
Hoyman says we are highly vulnerable here, and the antis are attacking us at 
this weak spot. How right he is! Right now we are paying the price Cor 50 years 
of lethansvon the part of state departments of public instn\:tion and colleges of 
education' Go hack before World War I and to the 1920s. In those days such 
people as Thomas Wood and Maurice Bigelow urg'.'d strenuously the prepara- 
tion of teachers not o-dy in sex education hut in health education as a whole But 
the response has been somewhat less than the response mathematics and science 
education enjoyed after Sputnik! 

What we need in 1970 to meet not ,usl the needs of young people in sex 
education but in the whole field of health education is everything We need, as 
Klcna Sliepcevieh pointed out in l%3. recognition and subsidy from the federal 
government for the preparation of teachers in health education. 1 '' Science 
Teachers cannot take over all there is to he taught in health education. They are 
too husv with other things. So are home economies teachers. We need from 
Congress and hum the Department of Health. Education, and Welfare- a 
substantial, solid, meaningful recognition of health education as a professional 
area in education commensurate with its value. We need thousands of teachers 
prepared in this area, and Congress and the Executive Branch must help. We 
need state departments that will develop health education as a "solid 1 * subject 
and take it forever out of its ridiculous category as a "special" one. Look at the 
experience in New York and Connecticut and perhaps elsewhere. There the 
legislatures made health education mandatory, and schools in the three or 
whatever years of grace they have to find teachers and purposeful curriculums 
have been frantically hut constructively meeting their anticipated situation. The 
federal government could help if it would. (And we are grateful to those who 
have been helping to get tangible recognition for health education from the 
government. I refer particularly to the staff of the School Health Education 
Study and to the staff of AAHPER and of A AS A.) 

But mainly we need continuous and strenuous effort at the level of the state 
departments \>f public instruction. I have always thought that there was the 
epicenter of our problem. There the certification standards arc developed and 
enforced. There curriculums are recommended— some of them mandated; 
there credits for graduation from approved high schools arc stipulated. There 
the alleged differences between special and solid, academic and nonaeademic 
courses are perpetuated. There the rivalries among the various areas of learning 
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arc intense, There health education in most places unfortunately comes off 
second best. Too bad. But not all is dreary. There are bright spots where our 
efforts have borne fruit and health education is emerging in full dignity and 
status, in 1970 we need a continuation of this effort. We need laws either 
permissive or mandatory inserting health education into even grade level to 
rank in importance with English and mathematics. We need teachable cur- 
riculum s Tor local use, and we need well qualified teachers at every level. 

State departments of education are crucial here, but running a close second 
are the sources of teachers and administrators — our college departments of 
education. 1 could write a book about our college departments of education and 
the people who run them. There are some excellent ones with a willingness and 
farseeing programs to meet needs. And then there are some, perhaps the 
majority, who unmindful, stubborn, and lethargic in the face of our pleas to 
do something by -vay of preparing teachers and administrators in health educa- 
tion or to improve what they are already doing. The youngsters coming along in 
college need more than a little three-hour course to cover the whole Held of 
health education. To handle mathematics adequately they get 15 or 20 such 
credits in some places. Is the binomial theory more useful or important than an 
understanding of adolescent love? The physical science studies .sometimes 
draw 10 or 12 preparatory hours. Rocks on the moon more crucial astiu y than 
rocks in the head? Correspondence with Drs, Pollock and Sliepccvieh of the 
School Health Education Study confirms the impression that there arc not 
enough qualified health teachers to meet the need, and the most urgent need in 
teacher preparation is for better prer»; ;*?on in the general field of health 
education for prospective elementar and xondary teachers. Many colleges 
and universities do not provide teach-' . tndidates with even a basic health 
course. So it is perfectly true dial we have hundreds of elementary and 
secondary school teachers going into the field every year not knowing a thing 
about health education or its various components. 

Furthermore, the day is ^r-uily passing when we can leave such a significant 
area as health education to the joint ministrations of an earnest student who has a 
major in both health education and physical education. Health education has 
emerged as a recognized field of its own, and it needs all the attention anybody 
can give it. 

And by all means we need curriculum directors, principals, and superinten- 
dents with enough knowledge and perception of the significance of health 
education and its noisy member of 'he family, sex education, to present the case 
in legislative hearings, board meetings, before community groups, and even 
before their own staffs. There is no more justification for a curriculum director 
or school superintendent to plead innocence and ignorance about health educa- 
tion than to plead that way about the social studies or the physical sciences. Ft is 
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about time graduate schools of education from Harvard to Stanford opened their 
eyes a bit and incorporated into their rather highly developed curriculums for 
school administrators some consideration of the health problems of our popula- 
tion and what organized education can do about them. 

As for the others— physicians, nurses, counselors— obviously they all have a 
pan to play. Science can provide an understanding of lite and its processes. 
Physicians ran provide the valuable intimate counseling of patient to doctor and 
sometimes good school presentation as a resource person with student and 
parent ^.oups. Nurses can make the same contribution well prepared teachers 
can make, if die nurse is a well prepared teacher. A nurse's counseling and 
resource services in sex education are more valuable than a lot of people realize. 

There are some other things we do not need, too. In the last analyse, 1 
suppose we can judge the quality of teaching in this area by its accuracy— and 
its good taste . To many parents and to a lot of children, any public discussion of 
sex" is offensive. We have to remember that not everywhere are we as permis- 
sive as we seem to be on Broadway, in Hollywood, or in slick print. We have 
thousands of schools where the children are brought up carefully and conserva- 
tive! y and to whom four-letter words, descriptions of the sex act, of birth, of the 
terminology of sex and reproduction are not well accepted. So when a uni- 
versity professor gets splashed all over a popular news magazine extolling the 
novelty of his approach to sex education by having the students name the sex 
organs out loud, people have every right to raise their eyebrows. Bad taste. 
Flamboyant. Unnecessary, We do not need to have children sent home with 
questionnaires inquiring into their parents* sex life. Bad last*?. Let us leave that 
to the Kinscy Foundation and others. Nor do we need to say that to indoctrinate 
children with a set of rigid rules and ready-made formulas is doomed to failure. 
That is asking for trouble unnecessarily . We do not need the four-letter words in 
class, even though there are some of us who argue for the use of the idiom as a 
way to foster good teaching. As of now. the use of four-letter words is still poor 
taste. We do not need some of the starkly realistic documentaries we show to all 
our students. We do not need teachers to assign diawing or modeling of 
genitals. We do not need graphic descriptions of copulation. We should 
remember that in the schoolroom we cannot do it all— that students do have 
family, friends, and many have ministers and physicians who can help to 
educate them. We can be a little more conservative— not quite so en- 
thusiastic—and still perform our function very well indeed. 

6. We do not need inaccuracy, guesswork, folklore, superstition, or ignor- 
ance. Teachers who do not know an IUD from the pill and never heard of 
silastic had better back away from the contraception problem until they catch up 
on their reading. And if criteria for masculinity or wise remarks about frigidity 
generate from the locker room, we know we have some pretty inaccurate and 
dangerous stuff. Let's be accurate— or let's skip the whole thing. 
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Wc must all understand, nevertheless, that the insistence on accuracy may be 
a part of our problem, So much of the scientific aspects of our sex life is mixed 
up with Christian and Judaic beliefs and the cultural patterns of tribal origin that 
one who tries to bring science into the story may become a fit target for those 
whose beliefs have been outraged. Furthermore, the scientists themselves, 
whether physiologists, psychologists, endocrinologists, or any other kind of 
organic scientist, probably know how far away they are from "accuracy 1 1 in 
describing sexual function. Just try to do a scientific and accurate job on 
homosexuality in the classroom! In the first place, not enough is known about 
it scientifically to do a convincing job on it, and in the second place, 
philosophers, religionists, scientists, and writers for 2,500 years have been 
quarreling as to whether homosexuality is normal. In fact, the plot gets thicker 
when you realize that there is no definitive agreement as to whether humans are 
naturally heterosexual, bisexual, or homosexual! In our culture, we make it 
clear that only heterosexuality is acceptable, but is this cultural or physiologi- 
cal? Nobody knows — for sure. 

7. We do not need continued fragmentation of the curriculum into little 
sub-areas relating to health, Sex education and family living is one of these. It 
sticks out like a sore thumb when introduced into the curriculum as something 
separate and apart from the rest. It becomes a convenient target for those who do 
not understand what we are trying to do in the total field of school health 
instruction. We do not need a separate treatment for sex education at the 
elementary or secondary levels any more than we need a semester of environ- 
mental health, or physiology of the human body, or dental health, or mental 
health, or drug abuse. Such segmentation is a remnant of a past approach. To 
offer these subjects as separate credit units actually interferes with the devel- 
opment of a full-bodied curriculum in health education as represented by our 
modern courses of study. Once we can develop these complete and graded 
currieulums, all of these neat sub-areas will meld into an intelligent approach to 
the study of human beings as a whole. 

Some day we will see the light. Dawn will break and bathe our curriculum 
makers in health education or physical education and other life sciences with the 
truth of a person's unity and integrated nature. And we will develop our courses 
of study not around these structural segments of a person\s life but around the 
person's various constellations of problems. We will all stop talking about body 
and mind as if they were separate things. We will end this stupidity about 
physical health and mental health. Physical educators will see the educational 
as well as the developmental aspects of their field. The body beautiful may still 
be beautiful but only as a byproduct and not as the end of their efforts. Health 
educators will stop this prattle about health as an end and see their efforts as 
leading to development and improvement of self as an expendable tool toward 
the achievement of one's purposes. 
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Finally, we need community involvement. Despite the unpleasant experi- 
ences of some 50 or more communities that have come under the fire ot the 
organized opposition to sex education, I believe San Diego and Anaheim and 
Bttxley and hundreds of other places have been right. We do need community 
involvement in this area, and we do not need unilateral development. Com- 
munities could well start where Illinois started, with formation ot a statewide 
sex education advisory board, advisory to the office of the state superintendent 
of public instruction. They have approached this area constructively and 
produced "A Policy Statement and Suggested Steps Toward Implementing 
Family Life and Sex Education Programs" and other literature helpful to the 
public and to school people alike. Communities might do what San Diego did 
years ago, as reported in the Journal of School Health in 1959 and 1961 by G . 
G Welhcrill." There a vear or more was spent in advance ol the introduction 
of units on sex education in the health education program to cultivate the 
interest of parents and secure not only their approval but, more important, their 
understanding. 

To tell the story of intent to adult groups capable of serious thought in school 
matters does two things: it aids th; adults in the broadening of their understand- 
ing about the needs of 'heir children, and it frequently gives tnc school people a 
broader understanding of the needs of children and how to meet them. (We 
found that out years ago in the Ohio study when hundreds ot parents were 
involved in pointing out to us the crucial areas of need in health cducat.on.) 
Those who go it alone in the development of programs are asking, if not lor 
trouble, at least for misunderstanding. 

But who could have predicted this rash, this epidemic of volatile criticism? 
Did the Birch Society or Drake or Hargis or Marrow run out of things to attack 
now that we have the "'new leadership in the White House"? How can we 
explain the vitriol, the damaging personal attacks on Mary Calderonc and 
others of the SIECUS organization? How does one get at the dynamics of the 
efforts of these local crusaders who arc so convinced of the holy lightness of 
their position? I asked these questions of some friends, and among the many 
helpful answers I received was this one from Dr. Marion Pollock: "Sex is 
always news. It's ironic to see the current absorption of the public with 
explicitly depicted nudity, perversity, sex acts of one kind or another in films 
and on the stage, in the literature, on television, advertising, at the same time 
the public is reeling back in horror at the news that sex education is being taught 
in the schools. Sadly, I believe it is because adults do not .'-now what sex 
education is, so they interpret it in terms of their own experience. We live in a 
society in which, willingly or not, we are voyeurs. Yet in the midst of it, there is 
this clamor by certain groups to protect children from the Tilth' which they 
preceivc education about sex to be! 'Would you want your 8-year-old daughter 
to hear such filth as "reproduction" and "uterus"?' asked one indignant 
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mother! Arc we moving too fast, too far, or arc we okay? I guess it depends on 
who 4 we' are, and who is looking at 'us'/* 

i round a 1 0-year- old publication on " Psychoilynainies of Group Opposition 
to Health Programs" helpful. 1 ' 1 This one warned me not to assume that all our 
violent opponents of the day are crackpots or malevolent or ignorant. Some of 
their followers may he misled, but they are not all stupid. These people must be 
melon their own terms and brought around not by tactics similar to theirs but by 
explanation, demonstration, and discussion. It seems so easy for those mis- 
directed people to pick on the schools — just when schools need breathing space 
to solidify gains in instructional theory and practice and adjust to the population 
explosion. 

But again, it has always been that way. Instead of taking on other social or 
commercial institutions that may have something to do with the development of 
children, these strange people find teachers easy to pick on and, for the most 
pail, too professional or too frightened or too something to fight back. These 
scoundrels are afraid our efforts in sex education arc demoralizing our youth. 
Arc we responsible for the high crime rate in our cities? For the higher divorce 
rate, too? For racial tensions? For automobile accidents? For drug abuse? 
Where do the examples of cruelty, avarice, violence, dishonesty, prejudice, 
and inhumanity come from? Do these destructive leaders of this destructive 
anti-sex education movement ever wonder? They seem afraid to tackle what 
might be a militant adversary from the world of private enterprise, or they 
would direct the fire of their anger on others. Who arc the more influential 
teachers — Vanessa Redgrave and Mia Farrow, or Miss Snodgrass in the 7th 
grade? Don't be ridiculous, Dr. Drake and Mr. Hargis! Why not earn your 
living elsewhere where you can pan some real gold? 

The tempest, violent though it is, will blow over, leaving scars and some 
dead bodies, leaving some silly laws on the books that will have to be repealed 
or circumvented (remember the laws about evolution?). The kids will suffer — 
being denied access to good materials — but they will survive to pass along the 
misconceptions and irrelevaneics they have picked up in place of the good stuff 
they might have learned in school. 

In conclusion, let me try to alleviate the fears of some about sex education in 
schools. There is no war on, no diabolical plot to undermine the teachings of 
Christianity or Judaism or Mohammedanism or anything else. True, there may 
be capricious sensationalists among our teachers who, turned loose in this area, 
may make asses of themselves and titillate and disturb their charges. But these 
are so few in number compared to the rest of us who seek only to substitute 
enlightenment for bewilderment and ignorance and to provide substance to be 
used in the decision-making process so prominent in our lives from 8 to 80. To 
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be sure, there are a few teachers who, by virtue of their perverse personalities, 
know nothing of love or reverence or morality and thus barge into this area to 
create chaos and criticism. Furthermore, it will be necessary to remember how 
slowly the public receives any new and threatening ideas — ideas that threaten 
established and traditional concepts, particularly those that have a close rela- 
tionship to church or state. Galileo felt the scorn of the Church and suffered the 
tortures of the Inquisition. Closer to our interests, perhaps, are the struggles of 
Harvey , Jenner, Semmelweiss, and Pasteur as they attempted to introduce new 
ideas or change our ways of thinking concerning biological states. The idea of 
the smallpox vaccination as first set forth by Jenner took almost a hundred years 
to take hold in this country, and Semmelweiss* concern about contamination 
took almost as long. 

So here we arc again. Frankness, truth, revelation in the areas of sex 
education meet with a public uproar from those who fear the destruction of 
their comfortable ways of living. So they conjure up the specter of Communism 
or any other wolf in shecp\s clothing to persecute, embarrass, or degrade those 
who would enlighten. We must remember that so much of man remains in the 
realm of the unknown. We know so little about him. That is why we have these 
resurgeneies of mysticism— of critical attitudes— as seeming reactions against 
modern science . But it would be a great error for all of us if we assumed that the 
phenomenon of sex about which we purport to educate can be reduced to an 
exact science and the ethics surrounding its use computerized. If ethics and 
morals could be programed in human beings we would be in a lot less trouble 
than we are, but so far we have been able only to destroy man — not to create 
him. Man's problem thus, as I interpret Langdon Gilkey, is not just to enlighten 
his mind or develop a will to control his instinctive machine, but to be seen as a 
totality, a unified being made of body and of instincts, of conscious and 
subconscious, of intelligence and will, all in baffling and complex interac- 
tion. 15 And it is that total psychophysical organism, that total existing self in its 
unity, that determines whether the higher powers of mind and of will are going 
to be used creatively or destructively. Thus, a person's health or unhealth 
depends primarily on the fundamental character, direction, and loyalty of 
oneself as a whole, involving the deepest level of his being where his spiritual 
unity is achieved. 
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An Appraisal of Health 
Education in the 
Space Age 



To appraise health education in the space age gives one the opportunity to 
look at many facets of the Held. I have chosen to examine three of them to 
discover, if we can, meaning, implication, ordifection, Let us look, first, at the 
advancement of science and what it means to health education; second, at the 
relation of health education to liberal and general education; and third, at 
cuniculum problems involved in the development of health instruction in 
schools. 

The recent Parliament of Science held in March 1 958 in Washington, D.C., 
under the auspices of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science concluded that the power of man through science is currently assuming 
a new order of magnitude. How to use this knowledge and this powerand what 
it means for the benefit of mankind confronts us now '»s the most challenging 
question of the day. 

We are just beginning to see that these advances, tremendous as they are, 
constitute the signal, rather than the nucleus of the atom. Science is entering a 
new and accelerated stage of advancement, which will give to humanity the 
possibility of control over our environment, over ourselves, and over our 
destiny. With prospects that are both marvelous and frightening, we are on the 
threshold of a revolutionary probing of the cell and of the mind. 1 



Delivered at the joint meeting of the American Sehool Health Association and the School Health 
and Public Health Education Sections of the American Public Health Association, at the annual 
meetings in St. Louis. October 28, 1958. 
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There is reason to believe, reports the Parliament, that the changes we are 
now seeing, along with those to come, will make the Industrial Revolution of 
the iSth and 19th centuries seem relatively insignificant in its bearing upon 
human welfare, A few examples may suffice. Researchers in biophysics, like 
those in biochemistry, may come up with important new facts regarding such 
diverse matters as metabolism, the pairing of genes, or the effect of atomic 
radiation upon longevity. By-products of fissionable materials arc being used in 
the control of cancer. A new polio vaccine may not merely control polio but 
wipe the virus from the face of the earth. Remarkable advances in the science of 
anesthesia enable surgeons to attempt and succeed with operations undreamed 
of 20 years ago. The effects upon people of altitude, speed, and sound are being 
thoroughly studied. In recent years we have profited from the development of 
the sulfa drugs, antibiotics, the sterol derivatives, and drugs for mental dis- 
eases. The psychologist is teaming with the psychiatrist to get at the causes of 
irrational behavior and thus possibly to make great strides in reducing mental 
distu rbance. 

The impact of automation and its implications for leisure will not be denied 
as a health problem. New knowledge about heart disease, nutrition, dental 
caries, old age, and virtually every other aspect of human existence is yielding 
perhaps a secret a day to the probing, insatiable investigator. 

Perhaps among the most fascinating and important of the problems that will 
yield to study and research will be those in the area of mental health and social 
behavior. Surely the massive nature of these problems as they exist today offer a 
splendid target for both the teacher and the researcher. Not only are millions of 
persons beset with problems of anxiety, fear, boredom, and lack of orientation, 
but we have not yet found ways to create a healthy social climate. Perhaps we 
will see the social anthropologist, the biologist, the psychiatrist, and surely 
others combine their talents to reveal the causes and nature of interracial and 
international unrest. We may soon learn something of the pathology of preju- 
dice and treat as ill those who find themselves constitutionally or prejudicially 
unable to accept the human race as it is. The cooperative efforts of our scientists 
of the future will, 1 venture to say, reveal a great deal about the kind of mentality 
that permits crushing humiliation to be vested by one person upon another. 
World problems of population control, pandemics, food distribution, sanita- 
tion, and the abolition of feelings of racial superiority and social bigotry herald, 
with their very pressing presence, the space age. 

The health educator must be aware of these problems so that he or she can 
lead others to recognize them and, beyond that, to understand the causes of the 
behavior that create the problem. Somehow the world must be taught to face a 
set of realities involving the affairs and destiny of humanity, 
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But supposing we health educators knew all about these problems. What 
would we do with it oil? As the farmer said when encouraged to seek some 
advanced training, -"Shucks, I ain't-using but half what I know now." It seems 
clear that the general public is about in that situation. The public is putting to 
use much less" of the available scientific information than it should. 

If we are to make full and good use of this information, we educators must 
improve our techniques not only -f familiarizing ourselves with the substance 
of this advance, particularly in the life sciences, but perhaps even more 
important, we must vastly improve our skills of communication with the 
student and general public in an effort to achieve greater acceptance on their 
part of the material we are making available to them. 

But first the health educator, both school and public, must possess the 
information. It comes at us from every side. Pick up The Journal of School 
Health. The American Journal of Public Health, Science— any half dozen 
other good publications in the life sciences— and one can red indefinitely 
about these modern developments. Furthermore, there must be more than a 
thousand books a year published in this country alone on subjects related to 
human health. Information is available everywhere, and if ever a group of 
people need to work together to share.this information, we in health education 
do This is no time for jurisdictional disputes or coy snobbishness about who is 
better prepared to do the job. Everyone had better be well prepared, and 
everyone had betterhelp everyone else meet the demands of the situation. From 
the classroom teacher in the second grade in a small village to the well equipped 
science teacher in our best metropolitan high schools, from the itinerant 
consultant in a state department of health to the scriptwriters in public relations 
departments, from the physical education teacher who teaches the health 
course" one hour a week to the imposing college professor with his closed- 
circuit television— all of these need resources, help, assistance, from any and 
all quarters where decent aid may be obtained. This means the voluntary 
agencies must get into the classroom with their educational material. It means 
the state departments of health and state departments of education must give 
thought to action through planning committees or other devices. It means the 
beautiful materials such as published by the National Health Education Com- 
mittee should reach at least every college teacher of health education in the land 
and thousands of others also. It means our associations (like these meeting here 
today) must redouble their efforts to bring substantial stuff to the working 
personnel in health education who are in need. It means that if the government 
will spend $2 million, or whatever, for the improvement of the teaching of 
physics, it should spend $5 million on a similar project in health education. 

The Status of Health Education. Right now we are going through a period of 
sober re-examination of the purposes and content of the curriculum from the 
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first grade through college. The professional educator has received an av- 
alanche of advice from commissions, foundations, statesmen, admirals, and 
scientists as well as generous advice from the man in the street who writes an 
occasional letter to the editor. Some good will come of it. In the meantime, 
where does health education stand in and through all this? How do we appraise 
our position? Will the health education of the general student be thought of as 
vocationally oriented only and thus denied to-the brilliant student who achieves 
a liberal or general education? Or will a knowledge and understanding of 
^_hunian life and how it is lived be considered valuable to the liberal culture of an 
educated person? 

At the moment, and at the college level at least, we seem to prize liberal 
education over specialized or vocational education. We seem to believe our 
leadership of the future will come from those men and women who have been 
carefully nurtured in the liberal tradition. For the others we will seek and get a 
general education composed of a minimal cultural background in science, 
language, the arts, and the social studies. 

Let us examine the purposes of liberal patterns of education, One source 
holds that a liberal education seeks to develop a cultivated elite in our popula- 
tion. Another wants to prepare students to "play a fruitful role in our social and 
political life," another to teach the college student "how to think," or "to 
acquaint him with the great ideas of civilization." To help the student become a 
person of breadth and discrimination and to give the person inner resources of 
strength and stability so to guide effectively his orherown life is alaudable aim, 
Describe it any way you wish — make a "liberal" education central or inciden- 
tal to your plans for the reconstruction of education — and I believe you will find 
that health education, being germane to life itself and its living, will be and is as 
foundational as language and as necessary to survival of the race, I daresay, as 
physics or chemistry. Can you imagine anyone "playing a fruitful role in our 
society" who is beset with the aberrations of a sick mind — made sick because 
of an inability to solve his or her own problems? Can you imagine the loss of 
valuable manpower from preventable disease? Can anyone be called a skillful 
thinker who knows so little of human nature as to ^uander his or her strength 
and talent in irrational living? How can one expect our statesmen or our 
politicians or anyone else for that matter to solve other people's problems or to 
guide their own lives without knowing something about the life they have to 
guide? 

Health education can be thought of as nothing else than central to liberal or 
general education. Properly put together, health education represents a syn- 
thesis of the best of the sciences and the arts as this best bears upon human 
health, survival, and welfare. Properly developed, it takes pertinent material 
from the biologies, from medicine and kindred fields, from psychology, and 
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from the social studies and makes from these contributions a study aimed at 
improving the quality of human life. 

But health education is not yet what the traditional scholar thinking in 
traditional ways recognizes as a "discipline/ 1 It does not stand among scholarly 
fields as something uniquely contributory to this world's knowledge. It has no 
unique areas of investigation, no unique methodology, not even a characteristic 
philosophy to guide its application. This is not to say it cannot or will not have 
these qualities. It is merely to say that as of now, the beginning of the space age, 
health education does not have the traditional earmarks of an academic disci- 
pline. Whether advancing knowledge in the science of personality, further 
study of the relation of the psyche to the soma, and kindred frontier investiga- 
tions will aid the recognition of health education as a Held of knowledge 
remains to be seen. Perhaps additional knowledge on the nature of creativity in 
relation to fulfillment of man's purposes will help the cause. 

But until then health education probably will not be considered an 1 'aca- 
demic 1 1 subject. It is, as I have said, a synthesis of many fields brought together 
for utilitarian, pragmatic purposes. As such it will probably remain handi- 
capped in the competitive race for a place in the curriculum. Worse yet, we have 
seen in the post-Sputnik panic many of the "special" subjects like health 
education, home economics, and industrial arts ridiculed as being unimportant. 
Life-adjustment courses, meaning principally health education, were particu- 
larly held up to scorn. 

It will all shake down, and 1 venture to predict that when it does health 
education will have a central place in the education of young people, whether 
they arc pursuing a liberal education or a vocational one. It will, provided we in 
health education improve our ways of presenting the material. 

J. S. Haldane once said: "All true knowledge must be a gradual revelation of 
the lower or more abstract in terms of the higher or more concrete aspects of 
reality; and as the conception of organism is a higher and more concrete 
conception of matter and energy science must ultimately aim at gradually 
interpreting the physical world of matter and energy in terms of the biological 
conception of organism/ 1 ' 2 Does this mean that health education, being one 
form of biological interpretation of organism, can do nothing else in the long 
run than grow in stature and importance? I believe so. It may. to be sure, lose its 
identity as such; but it will, if science grows and if Haldane is right, eventually 
become the framework in which we shall understand the physical world of 
matter and energy. 

Problems of Curriculum, How can the curriculum in health education be 
improved to meet the needs of the space age? I would like to suggest three ways: 
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First, we could vastly improve the effectiveness of the relation between the 
health educator and the students. There is far too much wordage in teaching. 
Too many words, far too little action, Why are so many people under 40 
unvaccinated against polio when they know better? They have been told the 
facts of life! Why are so many people eating themselves into poor health? They 
know better too. Why do people not act more promptly in the nice of illness that 
is preventable through an early diagnosis? 

In our teacher preparation curriculums, wherever health educators are pre- 
pared, we have to step up considerably our study of motivation. We shall have 
to learn a great deal more about the learning process than we know now. We 
shall have to find ways of moving more surely from knowledge to action in the 
field of healthful living. Nell McKeever and Mayhew Derryberry mapped out 
five areas we should know much more about in this connection, in order to 
make our health education more useful. 3 They effectualLy sum up the needs in 
this realm: 

1. The individual's behavior, beliefs, motivations, goals, and ways of 
carrying these out. 

2. The individual's attitudes and past experiences that facilitate progress 
or create barriers to change. 

3. The group's goals, traditions, beliefs, practices, values, and cultures. 

4. The leadership-followership patterns established by the people. 

5. The objective advisability of change and the individual's or group's 
acceptance of change. 

Second, we need to re-examine all existing courses and curriculums now 
offered to the general student for purposes of placing the material in more 
appropriate grade levels, Such a re-examination will also turn up considerable 
material that can be removed from health courses entirely. I have the feeling, as 
I look at dozens of courses of study and textbooks each year, that we are gearing 
our material too low for the student. We are boring students. We are not 
challenging them. 'We teach them things about nutrition in the seventh grade 
they could well handle in the fifth and once handled they do not want to hear 
about it again, particularly in their college health course. We dodge important 
matters like the study of medical care or of sex education because they are so 
1 'controversial 1 ' and leave in such pap as how to care for the fingernails or how 
to blow the nose. We need to let some things alone, dig out the really important 
substance of health education, and teach it where it will challenge these young 
people to some real thinking and studying. Is there a high school or college 
course taught anywhere that contains a well developed unit on racial similarities 
and differences as a foundation for a discussion of the pathology of prejudice? 
Are college health classes investigating radiation fallout as a phase for thought- 
ful consideration of our position vis-a-vis the continuance of atomic testing? 
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Would a college class or an upper division high school group find profit in 
analyzing the implications of the geophysical year for improvement in human 
health? Would the reading of Norman Cousins' editorial 11 Our Casual Ap- 
proach to Violence," inthe August31, 1957, Saturday Review — written, to be 
sure, with reference to the international situation — serve as a stimulus to a 
discussion of our personal relations to each other? If it is true that the biggest 
problems of the future will involve teaching people to live together and 
eradicate the heritage of hatred from past aggression, then no one- or two-hour 
periods on mental health will do the job! 

Perhaps the college will give back to the secondary school much of the 
material now taught about eating habits, prevention of disease, and "how to 
choose a dentist" and concentrate its precious time on a more adult type of 
productive and exciting experience suitable to the alert college student of today . 
Perhaps those problems will center mostly on the areas of mental health, social 
and family life, new implications of science for health, problems of population, 
and how to be balanced though brilliant! 

The curriculum all the way up and down needs enriching. It would profit 
from joint planning and a form of joint participation where the contributing 
scientists pool their resources and come up with a solid time-consuming course 
(none of these one-hour-a-week horrors will do in the space age). We should 
expect our health courses to represent a synthesis of the best from all contribut- 
ing fields as it applies to the health of humans. 

But am I suggesting only an extension of the tradition of horizontal develop- 
ment of any curriculum, so that health education becomes still another subject 
to be "taken" in the course of one's educational experience? Not exclusively 
so. As long as a curriculum at any level remains segmented into subjects based 
on distinctions among bodies of knowledge, then I suppose we would do well to 
continue our efforts in the space age to cultivate health education as the study of 
the science of living healthfully into a discipline by itself with all the accoutre- 
ments of time, credit, and professional personnel. The separate "course" in 
health education can well stand for greater and more productive refinement as a 
learning experience on its own feet and command respect as something worth- 
while. This will be an honorable effort as long as we deal with education in such 
horizontal segmentation. 

But the space age, whatever its other characteristics may be, will be an age 
marked by integration. This concept, no matter what abuse it may be taking 
now from those who ridicule educational "jargon," remains the most promis- 
ing pattern for the education of the future because it represents the essence of all 
that humanity is. One could hardly be expected to learn much about an 
integrated organism unless one knew something of the nature of integration and 
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approached the study of humans and their processes of living by learning of 
their integrative experiences. 

It may be, therefore, that health education in the space age may center more 
and more around our larger problems of economic, social, and organic survival. 
We may study the details of our "physical* 1 life in relation quite properly to our 
wants, goals, and ambitions. We may seek to understand our diseases and 
degenerations in terms not merely of invasions of our tissues but also by 
knowing something of our frustrations. 

The fact of a person's integrative nature and integrating development, the 
fact of a person's natural sniggle against disintegration have already given the 
educator grounds for the acceptance in principle of integrated curriculums, We 
have not as yet found the easily applied practical answer in terms of curriculum 
reform, but we'll get it, The fact of human nature will force us to get that 
answer. 

Right now we can only surmise that the integrating influence will be felt in 
health education in any of these three ways: (a) we shall present either inte- 
grated or integrative studies of health problems affecting human life within the 
compartmentalized health education course itself; (b) we shall seek to enrich 
currently used integrating experiences now developed in core curriculums; and 
(c) we shall aid teachers in traditionally subject-centered curriculums to explore 
with their students the meaning of their subject matter in terms life as it can be 
lived productively and healthfully as a result of the study of their subject. We 
may even go so far in this third pattern as to encourage the complete fusion of 
health education with science, as for example, into a "health-science*' course. 

No one should allow the current to-do urging the return to the "tough" 
compartmentalized courses loaded with memory work, lectures, quizzes, and 
the regurgitation of knowledge to be taken too seriously. People in education 
are generally smarter than to believe that those "good old-fashioned methods'* 
and curriculum arrangements are the best way to educate youth. We shall get 
further with our objectives if we keep moving forward with our curriculum 
developments. 

And thus we present an appraisal. Health education will, I hope, have a 
significant role to play in the space age. It will if it succeeds in distilling from all 
the sciences theirsubstance that is most potent for human life. If Glenn Seaborg 
will allow me to paraphrase him, 1 would say we must recognize that a basic 
knowledge of health is fundamental to good citizenship and effective participa- 
tion in today's society. We hold to the view that a liberal education is the best 
preparation for a life of significant achievement and service and that no 
education can be considered liberal that does not include health education as an 
integral part." 1 



Somehow health education properly and enthusiastically conceived and 
taught cannot help but aid man, in the words of Fillmore Sanfoni, "to rise tohis 
own best level of energy and vigor, of spontaneity, of creativity, of enjoy- 
ment/' 5 This could well be the goal of health education in the space age. 
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Health Instruction 



We are here using the term health instruction, rather than the term health 
education, in order to indicate that we are talking about the organized instruc- 
tional work that goes on in the classroom or laboratory. We distinguish health 
instruction from health education, because we believe that any activity con- 
ducted in the school — from the processes of sanitary engineering and immunol- 
ogy to instruction in the classroom — provides health education to the children. 
The visit to the physician or the dentist, the ventilation of the school room, the 
visual problems, matters of disease prevention, experiences in the cafeteria, all 
add up to and contribute to the health education of the participants. By health 
instruction, we are referring to the lessons or laboratory experiences learned in 
the classroom under the guidance of a prepared and, we hope, experienced 
teacher. 

There are those, of course, who wonder just why health instruction needs to 
be offered as a special course by itself. Students actually do learn a great deal 
about health from courses in the various sciences, home economics, physical 
education, even history and literature. There is probably no course offered in 
the curriculum that does not contribute something to learning about health. It is 
difficult to teach anything without health implications. This, of course, is 
because health itself, being a study of living, ramifies through virtually every 
aspect of an elementary or secondary school curriculum. 

To offer a specific and direct approach to a study of health, however, 
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produces results far in excess of those dependent upon the process of correlation 
with other subjects. There are very good reasons why any school, from 
elementary through secondary school and into college, should offer oppor- 
tunities for direct instruction in health, as follows: 

1 Because 75 percent of our students terminate their education at the end of 
their secondary school experience and thus bring to an end any contact they 
might have with the scientific world relating to personal or public health- 
except as they may pick it up from their readings and study as adults in 
continuing education programs. 

1 Because there is far too much going on in disease prevention and treat- 
ment, in child protection, in surgery, and in other forms of interesting sc.cntit.c 
development to let the students rely on lesser sources. 

3. Bee , the American public has a s «<* health is a 

public affau. Thus, some study of its personal and public implications are 
necessary to and desirable for a literate and understanding population. 

4 Because the American public spends billions on quacks, false leads, false 
hopes, and disappointments, and -early education will protect them against 
much of that. 

5 Because there are some half million or more new cases of psychological 
disturbance in our population every year. It is estimated, for example, that one 
out of every 20 thirteen-year-old school children need some kind of psychologi- 
cal or emotional guidance, without which they may develop more serious 
psychoses and become personal problems to the family or the community. 

6 Because there are still too many broken homes and unhappy marriages, 
many of which might be prevented with more appropriate kinds of health 
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7 Because there is still far too much u^cessary maternal mortality each 
year, and some half a million babies still ^ in the first year of the.r hves- 
many of them needlessly because movers are uninformed about early 
childhood care. 

8 Because there arc still far too many babies born with congenital syphilis, 
too many deaths from whooping cough, far too many instances of (teumBtic 
heart disease, and far too many tuberculous school children-much of which 
could be prevented with a better kind of health instruction given to the prospec- 
tive parent. 
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9. Because there is important information in the fields of nutrition, family 
life, recreation, santitation, and various other frontiers of health instruction, 
which need to be brought to the attention of students of any age, 

" It is not too difficult to develop a set of clear-cut objectives of school health 
instruction, which we suggest as follows: 

1 . To secure behavior (action, conduct, habits) favorable to a high qualitj of 
living, and to point the way to those acts that, if performed, will assure this high 
quality. 

2. To' assist in the development of a well integrated personality, enjoying 
life with no reliance upon false superiorities or inferiorities but with a stability 
rooted in a capacity for accurate self-appraisal. 

3. To clarify thinking about personal and public health matters; to remove 
the superstitions, the false beliefs, the ignorance; and to substitute the ac. uracy 
of science, where available, for the darkness of falsehood and misbelief. 

4. To facilitate the development of security against the threats and destruc- 
tive forces of the world through the acquisition of scientific knowledge, the 
formation of scientific attitudes, and the practice of scientific behavior, 

5. To enrich the life of the community and commonwealth through the 
collective action of individuals well taught in the advantages'^' health measures 
to be taken for the common good, 

6. To establish the ability in students to see cause and i:?-;ct, .o. recognize 
consequences, and thus to preserve life and the fullness at it. 

To affect favorably the personal life of an individual isxfcrc ciir^tegoal not 
only of health teaching but of all public health work. Surely ^ henllhteaching 
must be focused directly on the impact it makes upon u given ftewn. The 
favorable changes that may be made in a person \s life ore thw?cta$tges that 
count. Wheneverone sees a tame showing, for example, that 1 »0O) mothers die 
forevery 100,000 births onermst recognize that each of th*se thaw^Ni was an 
individual. Nothing could be effective in saving their live touched 
each one of them. If instruction could have done it in son*/.:. ases^thCTtt had to 
be instruction that was acceptable and used by that wo mac .y&htairy engineers 
have improved the public health by cleaning up the wafrrf **up?ly and thus 
protecting individuals against typhoid fever. No health le^i^r r^sr spoke for 
an hour to 500 people and did any good whatever except nv^vfttf the people 
themselves individually lived by the advice given. "The p^hic .'x^ V is but 
the sum of the individual "healths*' of the people who ni^c up the public," 
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Thus, all health teaching must be directed at persons. No impersonal general 
approach will be as effective. 

Such teaching, therefore, must be based upon, must be related to, must in 
fact be identical with the needs and interests of consuming learners. People ot 
all ages have needs and interests. Sometimes they are articulate about them, 
sometimes not. Sometimes students readily reveal their interests. Sometimes 
they hide them. The teacher of health instruction must have the ability to dig 
them out wherever they are, to organize them for class purposes, and to use 
them as the material with which the class deals. (We shall discuss later how 
these interests may be discovered.) We can hope for a greater acceptance of 
health information if it relates to the problems of students than if it is arbitrarily 
selected and unrelated to these real problems. 

On what grounds can we justify the satisfaction of personal needs in health 
teaching'.' Three general statements may be made to support this view: 

1 . People will not think vitally about a subject unless the subject is vital to 
them The material selected to go into a course in health ought to be material 
that is an intrinsic part of the life of the learners. W. H. Kilpatrick once said that 
learners must see and feel the utility and pertinence of what is being learned as a 
matter of present concern to them. Only thus will they intelligently join in the 
movement or apply the knowledge to an actual situation. The closer the 
conscious relationship, the better the learning. 

In view of these statements, then, the best way to get students to think vitally 
about their health problems would be to seek out those problems of livmg that 
are vital to them. Their interests and felt needs play just such a role. 

2. Learning, for the most part, is highly specific. Students do not, as a 
general rule, first learn generalities and then make their applications. Learning 
about a particular thing takes place by specific experiences with each particular 
subject. 

There are very good reasons to question the desirability of teaching generali- 
zations or abstractions first. To know that digestion is principally an acid 
reaction or that there is phosphorus in bone may be interesting factual material 
to the physiologist or the anatomist, but to the ordinary consumer— the student 
who merely wants help in solving his or her problems of living— these are not 
relevant facts until they can be shown in relation to the known problem. They 
remain unrelated generalizations until their bearing upon some specific matter 
calls thjm up. 

The idea that a person has of an abstract matter is dependent upon the sort of 
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situations in which that matter has been previously experienced. Symonds 
makes this apparent when he says, ** A misconception that is found throughout 
all education is that learning proceeds from the general to the particular. . . . 
Conduct begins by the formation of separate skills and habits. ... It is a 
curious anomaly that we take the end result in our own learning and try to make 
it the beginning in the learning of children. ' ' In other words, the generalizations 
we make about health, such as * 'the mouth is an avenue of entrance of disease," 
or * 'exercise is beneficial to health," are conclusions not readily apparent at 
first except by persons with trained minds or by those with an exceptionally 
high degree of intelligence. The generalizations or logical arrangements of 
experiences are continuous with, but represent the later stages of, the learning 
process and should not be used as points of departure. 

Students have traditionally been taught to understand the best health prac- 
tices only after they have studied the anatomy and physiology involved. Thus, 
to understand the importance of the balanced diet, they have had first to know of 
enzymes, amino acids, calorimeters, and nitrogen equilibrium. In order to 
understand how to develop a wholesome adjustment to life, they have ap- 
proached the problem through the Fissures of Rolando, the centers in the 
medulla, or the cortical areas. 

The wealth of material inhuman anatomy , physiology , bacteriology, and the 
other great sciences that have revealed the workings of human life is teachable 
in explanation of a human problem. The material is largely wasted when given 
as new material and merely to teach the student the structure and function of the 
body . // may even be said that there is nr e at all in teaching the structure and 
function of the body unless the learner c\ ise the material to further his or her 
development and solve his or her problems. It is the problems and the develop- 
ment that offer the point of approach for the science. Otherwise the science may 
become wasted because, being unrelated to anything going on in the life of the 
learner, it is dry and dull. 

3. Interests manifested by questions or outspoken curiosity represent the 
individual's attempts to maintain a favorable relationship with his or her 
environment. We may call these articulate interests. They are revealed to the 
teacher by the spoken word in the form of questions arising out of some 
situation in which learning is taking place and in which the need for a new 
adjustment to environment has appeared. 

Raup has described this as a constant effort on the part of the human being to 
maintain a state of favorable adjustment with his or her world. Raup's conten- 
tions are based upon the universality of the characteristic of living things 
continually to be seeking a balance, or a "complacency/' between themselves 
and their environment. 
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Thus, daily problems of living present the most favorable media for effective 
learning about health. It is within those experiences that one seeks the answers 
rather than have the answers to problems thrust upon oneself. A learning 
experience has the elements within it of the ongoing activitity, the hindrance, 
the search for promising ways to overcome the hindrance, the application or 
trial of the ways, and the resumption of the activity or the solution of the 
problem. 

Our problems are so numerous that they are not, of course, all of the same 
simplicity. Some are very complex , and to solve them requires learning in many 
areas of living. One learns of marriage, for example, not by studying some of 
the rudimentary phenomena of sex life but by delving far into the factors that 
make for successful marriage. The economic, the psychological, and the 
social factors are all important. When they are taught, they are better learned if 

, , relaaun to the personal problems off marriage is apparent. Thus material is 
intrinsic ^:aen it deals with or helps solve a problem and its relation to the 
problem is seen. It is extrinsic when it is learned merely for its own.sake and 
without reference to any ongoing activity or problem in the life of the- learner. 
The material intrinsic to the solution of a problem has the better chance of being 
learned effectively. 

But where and how can a teacher discover the interests and needsof students? 

So far some 12 sources of student needs and interests have been tapped by 
those who seek to discover them, as follows: 

1. Student questions. Given a fair and honest chance to ask questions, 
students will ask them in abundance. The questions, for the most part, are 
reliable indications of need. They are, in fact, needs themselves, 

2. Parental testimony. Parents can, if they will, throw considerable light on 
important problems suitable for class discussion. 

3. The opinions of experts. Similiar in value to parental testimony-would be 
the opinions and observations of experts in child life or health education. 
Teachers, counselors, physicians, nurses, and others close to children or to 
families are excellent sources of student health problems. 

4. Morbidity statistics, What is the nature of the illnesses of the age group 
being taught? From what diseases do they suffer? What are the principal causes 
of their illness? Such information locally for the age groups being taught would 
make the morbidities a fit subject for classroom discussion. 

5. Mortality. Similarly, a study of the death rates for any age will reveal 
opportunities for education concerning the causes. 
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6. Analyses of school life. School life itself produces health problems. 
There is no reason to believe that "going to school" is altogether a healthy 
experience. Many a child, as a direct result of having to go to school, now has 
impaired vision or is nervous and emotionally unbalanced or has tuberculosis or 
caught a communicable disease and now has impaired hearing. Schooling 
frequently leaves its mark. To find these sources of problems, and to discuss the 
adjustments necessary to meet them , is a splendid subject for health instruction. 

7. Analyses of home life. What problems are created by the home? Wh:M 
sor< of \v~ ilth conditions are found there? This is a rich source for student 

8. Analyses of community life. If there are great sources of infection in the 
community environment, if there are no playgrounds useful in combatting 
idleness, if the water or food supply is unsafe because of lack of sanitary 
measures, or if sources of pollution abound, these make fit subjects for discus- 
sion in health instruction. 

9. Analyses of literature. What do students read? 

10. Analyses of modern communications. What programs on radio and 
television affect the uealth of children? What are the influences of commer- 
cials? 

1 1. Analyses of .re findings from physical examinations. 

12. Analyses of school health records. 

These are sources of needs and interests, and with probing on the part of the 
teacher and the students they can be brought out for classroom discussion. As 
measures of the daily problems of living, they are favorable media for effective 
learning about health. 
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The Mental Health 
of Childrrt 



To many of us there is no more fascinating study than that of the adjustment 
of youth to the favorable and adverse circumstances of their world. Once it is 
possible to throw aside preconceived notions, obstructing superstitions, and 
19th-century concepts of "childrearing," one can strike gold in the promising 
fields of problem-discovery and action-planning in regard to the mental health 
of children. As of now, child behavior is relatively unpredictable. We know 
Uttle about it. And yet our generation of investigators has made great progress 
in revealing to those of us who teach or otherwise work with children some of 
the conditions under which our work can best go on. 

It was J. K. Hall, twenty years ago, who said: 

Most of the difficulty in modern life is not caused by our struggle with 
matter, but with our own beliefs and our own thoughts, and with the 
thoughts of others. The field of man's battle is within his own 
mind _with his own instincts, his own thoughts, his own feelings. 
His life is made constantly more difficult, not only by the multitudi- 
nous devices with which he has to work but even more so by the 
network of laws and customs with which he has entangled himselt. 
Most of the tragedies of life are due to conflicts between primitive 
ways and the demands of civilization. 

"^^Tt the annual meeting of the Association for Childhood Education International. 
Seattle. Washington. March 27, 1951. 
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If there arc those who are alarmed about the mental health of our population, 
if we are unhappy about such contemporary matters as morals, manners, and 
values, it would be well to examine the character of the environment we have 
built for an adolescent of today. Let us say he is 17 years old. He was born in 
1934. He went to school at about the time Hitler was beginning his destruction 
of the Western world. Six million Jews were in the process of being murdered. 
A quarter of a million Americans were soon to give their lives to a cause that 
they little understood. The papers of his elementary years were filled with news 
of the fascist aggression abroad and of social upheaval at home. 

In childhood he saw six years of the most terrifying war the world has known. 
These children have never known pe^ee. In early adolescence, lately that is, he 
has seen danger, threats, hydrogen bombs, the draft, strikes, walkouts, talk of 
bacterial warfare, anxiety over high prices, a rising suicide rate, quick mar- 
riages, insecure teachers, and immorality in his sports. What a world! These 
young people have lived in times characterized in almost every respect by moral 
retrogression. 

The effort the 17-year-old must expend to develop those sturdy qualities of 
personality that mark him as "emotionally mature, 1 * "psychologically sta- 
ble," or more simply, "well adjusted 11 is prodigious. We, the adults of his 
world, are slowly driving him to distraction. It is more of a wonder that our 
children survive psychologically than it is that a few million of them crack up! 

What arc the facts? There are. so many of them one has to choose among 
them. Among third-grade children, 15 to 20 percent need psychological atten- 
tion right now . They are beginning to show signs of poor mental health. Among 
15-year-olds, we can count on one out of every 20 being committed for 
psychiatric care before going much further in life. Among the 18-year-olds, 
that group of stalwart and courageous boys and girls upon whom we place so 
much of the burden of this world that we have been unable to carry, 10 percent 
of the boys will be so unfit emotionally that they will be rejected from military 
life. To be sure, girls are better adjusted than boys, but in neither case is there 
any cause for cheering. 

Some studies show that there are fewer disturbing tensions in rural areas; at 
least rural children show a greater sense of personal security and freedom from 
nervous mannerisms. High school students who have friends arc better off 
psychologically than those who arc bss popular. Friendship seems an impor- 
tant ingredient in the prescription for psychological stability. The brighter 
students have a higher level of mental health than those who arc retarded. The 
old saw that one can be "just as happy as if he had good sense 11 is inappropriate 
because it rarely can be true. 
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The facts of the ease are worth your investigation. The situation is now more 
savory than it was when smallpox and tuberculosis were rampant in the 17th 
centur y — 0 r inthe 18th when cancer and diabetes went unrecognized until they 
struck down at the end. We are today, in our understanding, prevention, and 
treatment of mental health problems, only a little bit further along than that. 

Where does advance in the understanding of mental health problems begin? 
One who would understand must bring to the task a mind free from the 
prejudices and archaic ideas and be willing to admit that we are not very close to 
the ultimate solution let alone an understanding of causes of mental health 
problems. But progress is being made. For example, it is estimated that some 
300 million children are living in underdeveloped areas on low-protein diets, 
starving for want of food in areas hit by drought. They may never be able to 
"catch up" mentally with their richer counterparts in other parts of the world. 
Dr. Winick of Cornell found direct evidence in humans that the damage to the 
brain of a human infant may be irreversible if malnutrition begins before six 
months of age. Early malnutrition, early disease, early neglect or child abuse 
are seen now as causes of serious aberrations of behavior in adolescence. 

The early awareness of prejudice, for example, is now being recognized as 
one of the psycho-social causes of a chiidhood form of mental illness. The dawn 
of the awareness of ethnie difference (color or religious variations) leaves 
impressions devastating to later mental health. A case in point: Ruth. 

1 can remember Ruth so well— a charming and lovable 16-year-old whose 
parents moved to a* strange town and put her in a public school. Soon she 
became ill, pleaded to stay home from school, was nauseated at the thought of 
school. Thoughtful people took over, found Ruth was meeting rejection at 
school for the first time, helped her develop a skill (no more complex than 
expertness at volleyball), and soon Ruth's mental problem vanished. Ruth's 
illness, you see, stemmed from her first experience with anti-Semitism, and her 
acceptance was restored because her classmates loved a winner more then they 
disliked a deviate. 

Investigators find the study of the mental health problems of youth em- 
bryonic, fascinating, and promising. They arc probing and experimenting, and 
it is reasonable to believe that some day we will understand — as some day we 
will understand eancer— the ways best to motivate a child, the influences of 
competition, the dynamics of group action, the ways to teach good behavior, 
the means of preventing the anxieties and tensions that lead to psychoses. Some 
day we will understand these things and be able to help children vastly more 
than we now can. 
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What are the currently apparent origins of psychological maladjustment? 
The study of them presents opportunities for studying relationships. One most 
certainly has to deal with origins before a plan of action can be developed. Most 
of the time the problem is to help the youngster who finds difficulty at a time, at 
a place, or in a set of circumstances that irritate. Many of these experiences in 
maladjustment are something like scarlet fever, or poliomyelitis; they come, 
cause great distress while they last, impair growth and retard development, 
perhaps leave some scar tissue. They may even be fatal. Their origins are 
important; the media in which they grow and the means of transmission are as 
significant as if we were studying communicable disease. One writer has 
described these causes as follows: 

There are probably no one or two big causes of poor adjustment 
among adolescents, such as great emotional shocks, malnutrition, or 
inherited defects. It is more probably that the causes are to be found in 
an accumulation of little things — small and repeated blows to the 
child's ego, small emotional hurts repeated over and over. These may 
add up to unrelieved anxiety, pent-up inferiority feelings, distorted 
impressions, warped attitudes, and emotional carryovers which are 
the substance of mental ill health. 

It is the specificity of these origins that intrigues us in education. We know 
that the cumulative influence of the school experience has a bearing upon child 
health. One could not confine a child roughly five hours a day, five days a 
week, thirty weeks a year, for twelve years, to an environment in which he or 
she reacts to pressures, meets success and failure, is victimized by or gets along 
with others — an environment in which the child is led to believe that he or she 
will never amount to anything really important in life unless he or she is 
successful there. The school experience is powerful. An analysis of its day- 
by-day, hour-by-hour influence on a child's life will reveal how necessary it is 
for educators to accept their responsibility for their share of the mental health 
conditions found among our people. If the population is seemingly losing its 
sanity, then the school must look at its influence to see whether, during the 
formative years, it does as much good as it does harm. 

Here is an area of study that can be commended to anyone interested enough 
to make an analysis of school life to find factors that unfavorably influence 
emotional stability. We must not deal with them in broad generalizations. We 
must not be content to say, 44 Competition is an evil factor;- we-mustsubstitute 
cooperation for it.*' That is too much like saying * 'sitting in drafts causes 
colds," when no research on the common cold has as yet proven that statement 
conclusively. Competition is a tool to be used. It may be used unwisely in a 
science class and thus produce frustration and despair in the heart of a 12-year- 
old who wants greatly to be well thought of but who did not build as good a 
crystal set as someone else. Or it may be used wisely in the same class to spur 
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the group on to revealing even more interesting facts of an assignment, because 
the children vie with each other to see who can bring in the most recent advances 
on the subject at hand. 

Competition need not be condemned as such, any more than we condemn 
night air or starchy foods or vigorous exercise. It all depends upon how it is 
used, and thus it is these dependencies we must study, these situations in which 
individual children react to the circumstances that surround them and that must 
be explored. We cannot now accept the old familiar cliches like "spare the rod 
and spoil the child" or "let the baby cry— he'll soon learn not to" any more 
than we accept "an apple a day keeps the doctor awaf." Such generalizations 
are merely convenient "outs" for the one who is baffled in the search for an 
understanding of some particular aberration of child life. 

We lui.vSt be more scientific, more spe f :i. ic. We must come to understand and 
accept the practice of the differential diagnosis , We must be able to separate the 
many influences and experiences in school from each other and see them at 
work on a particular child at a particular time. This has been the experience in 
other phases of preventive or therapeutic effort; there is little reason to believe 
we shall escape such careful individualizing of our efforts in the mental health 
field. 

When we see a child who is "nervous" or upset or a "problem, " we must 
know that such personality traits did not develop overnight, A child does not 
develop these traits all at once and as a general quality of his life any more than 
he becomes honest or courageous or trustworthy all at once as some God-given, 
inherited quality. Youngsters are ushered into the world neither Protestant nor 
Catholic, honest or untruthful, fearful or courageous, deceitful or guileless. 
They have potentials to be sure, but without specific environmental influences 
playing upon them these potentials will not be seen. We are what we have 
learned. And if the youngsters hear the words "tattle-tale," or "chicken," or 
"be good," they do not know what they mean until they have specific experi- 
ence in the circumstances described by the words. No child is naturally 
"nervous" in the sense that he has to keep biting his nails or tapping his feet or 
screaming at sudden noises. The feelings inside make children do those things, 
their reactions to previous experiences, the "build-up. M The clue to rectifying 

- Ls-to study-the child, examine his records locate his emotional a}lergiesrfind-the- 

. irritations that inflame them. 

And what about the home? Volumes have been written about its influence. 
Tens of thousands of meetings have been held to aid parents understand their 
influence upon the health of their children. Presumably not one of them has 
been wasted motion , for the arrow points straight at the home:as the place where 
the early influences are felt and lasting impressions are made. When parents 



stand by their children when the children are in difficulty, when they show by 
words and action that the child is loved, when they have fun together as a 
family, when they are consistent in the way they deal with their children, and 
when they are understanding of them, then the home creates the atmosphere in 
which children hnve the best chance of being well adjusted. 

The home will have to be examined, like the school, to find those specific 
situations that make for tensions, The argument over the television set, the 
friction over race relations, the disapproval of a boyfriend, the constant belit- 
tling of one's efforts, the fear that the son will grow up to know more than the 
father — these and scores of others arc the elements that we must deal with in the 
solution of adjustment problems. 

Can we describe the broad outlines of a program that will favorably affect the 
development of good adjustment to this anything-but-comfortable environment 
in which we live? At the risk of being either trite or unscientific or both, let me 
suggest several characteristics such a program would have. 

First of all, let us examine the sort of life we think is good. Do we want 
children to live in tranquility and peace? In friendship with one another where 
hatreds are gone and rivalries are friendly ones? Do we want them to respect one 
another, to honor their competitors, to develop an atmosphere of democratic 
acceptance and equality? Do we pray for the development of self-respect and 
security, which will produce confidence rather than ulcers, satisfaction rather 
than frustration? If we do then we must remember that these things are not 
learned or acquired in the abstract. We cannot talk a child into becoming 
democratic. The child becomes democratic by doing those things that are later 
called democratic, by living democratically in specific relationships. Thus, we 
must provide specific experiences in democratic living, concrete evidence that 
persons are equal, specific assistance in discriminating between an ungracious 
act and a sporting one. 

If we believe it is best to become cairn, composed, fair-minded, or poised, 
then we must temper the frenzy of an overstimulating school situation with its 
hyperthyroidal basketball tournaments, for example, its synthetic enthusiasms 
for so many unimportant things. One cannot preach ethics. They have to be 
lived. One cannot expect children to grow up to take charge of their lives if 
during the school years they are never given a chance to make a decision. One 
cannot appreciate the democratic way unless one lives it in a hundred different 
specifics each day. 

Today's problem Gf bringing up a child in the way he should go would baffle 
a Rousseau whose concern for Emile was no greater than ours today. In this 
world of ours where the beauties of our natural surroundings are sometimes 



soiled by thievery nnd the waste of exploitation, in this world of immorality, 
hypocrisy, violence, subversiveness, and self-seeking, what values can we 
inculcate? What censure can we invoke when old-fashioned virtues are found 
missing? How can we seriously condemn aspiring young basketball players 
who yield to bribes when bribery and influence are commodities as freely sold 
as eggs and butter in the high places of our national life? 

A second item in the bvoad outline of a program is the necessity of somehow 
making virtues as dear, as real, as understandable as vices. If we want 
favorable attitudes toward work or the church or parents, they should not be 
preached about or their values exhorted, but satisfying experiences with each in 
some understandable detail must be had. For example, nature seems to have 
made us all— dogs, cats, humans, and monkeys— to feel better if we feel 
superior, at least to something. If my plane did not fly faster than yours then my 
headwinds were stronger. If you are taller than I, well, at least my skin is 
whiter. If we have no television, we have two cars. We give the person who 
wants to brag a little hardly a chance to finish before we properly put him in his 
place by the recitation of our own achievements. Not even a good stirring 
account of how Uncle Sam wrecked our pocketbooks with his income tax is 
allowed to stand for long. Someone is sure to come along who suffered superior 
anguish and who is broke much flatter than we. 

Growth and development refer not merely to long bones and bicuspids, but to 
egos as well And just as tallness needs long bones and long bones need 
vitamins, so also does personality need ego and ego-development need 
superiority. We need to experience superiority in something. We cannot live 
inferior to everybody in everything. 

But is there a difference between ego-development and egocentricity? Is 
there a difference between group pride and ethnocentricity? Can we find the clue 
here to the racial and religious tensions that figure so largely in our national life? 
Children are reasonably free from such bigotry, but soon the adult teaches 
them, in order to preserve their personal or group superiority, that they must be 
snobbish or prejudiced or that they must hate. Such anti-personal attitudes are 
evidence of illness. 

The unhappy newsstand attendant in an Alabama railroad station, as reported 
the other day, who insulted a Negro who crossed over the Jim Crow line to buy a 
paper, is suffering. The North westerner who angrily states that his country isn't 
what it used to be because of the influx of "hunkies and niggers" is ill 
psychologically. Many who hold to mean, bitter prejudices, who nourish their 
snobbishness, do so because their lives are so impoverished, so lacking in 
personal culture that they greedily preserve their fancied superiority at cost to 
others. Here is a tremendous opportunity for concerted guidance from both 
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home ami school to unite in an educational program that will direct our native 
need for being superiorinto channels where it will not impede the development 
of others who have the same impulses. 

Third, we must realize that children must be helped to develop ample 
resources forjoy, for self-entertainment. To live a life wholly dependent upon 
the .>4>e<f:':ial stimulations of friends, radio, movies, ballgames, and the 
thousands of other forms of entertainment a community thoughtfully provides 
may be dangerous. We need inner resources for contentment, inner strength to 
support ourselves when we cannot rely safely on the quality of support provided 
by others. In books, in writing, in the arts and crafts, in games and sports are to 
be found such resources. The problem is so to teach or to guide children that 
they become happy or find satisfactions from and with things they find to do 
themselves, things they have created within themselves. How soon, for exam- 
ple, can we persuade the people in charge that the most important part of our 
great natio** il effort in games and athletics is that which brings to every girl and 
boy some skill and joy from his own attainment and that the great championship 
spectacles, the bowl games and tournaments, are pleasant but materially incon- 
sequential as solutions of some of our critical and chronic problems of youth? 
More money, space, time, and leadership for youth and community enterprises 
where millions can participate and thus find satisfactions are involved. Here, 
with the great majority of people is to be found the real problem — not with our 
stars and our professionals. Our youth need to cultivate their own resources in 
joy and not be denied theirchance to learn to ice-skate, read or write stories, act 
out a part in a community show, or learn the fiddle or the zither, for their own, if 
not others*, satisfaction. 

Perhaps, in conclusion, we can catch the spirit of the best advice of the times 
when we summarize the needs of youth in the following statements: 

1 . All of us, young or old, seek status, We have to "be somebody" to be 
respected, to feel confident. If we cannot earn this distinction we will steal it, or 
fake it, or peremptorily demand it. This urge is at the root of many behavior 
problems and must be satisfied by providing children with spheres in which 
they can acceptably be superior to others in some respect. 

2. When handicaps, organic or otherwise, doom children to disappointment, 
to a lowered achievement k one of the great contributions teachers can make to 
them is to help them find compensation by developing skill in other ways. 

3. Our times seem to lead toward finding the cheap way, the easy out, the 
unearned security. Money is plentiful, wages are good. Neither our income nor 
our debt have ever been higher. Profits are astronomical. To make "an easy 
buck" is more alluring than to cultivate the enduring skills of competency or 
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patiently developed wisdom. It is more tc nu : to become a M wise guy 41 than 
isc person, and therein lies many of o.., prr^lcms of difficult behavior and 
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A Challenge to 
the Profession 



Many professional groups have a legitimate interest in th jeaK *r school 
children. Nurses, physicians, health educators (both school d puolui, den- 
tists, physical educators, nutritionists, and school psycholog; < or* ■■darning to 
share their experiences, as they explore their common inter 

Here we meet in assembly . The purpose of this annual gathering! is : -.it practice 
together. It is like batting practice, when we help each other improve <xj swing, 
criticize the other fellow's stance, and help him level on the.:bail n? matter who 
is doing the throwing, so that when the game begins on the harni field we will 
be improved players as a result of our association with this asaniz^tion. 

The focus of our mutual interest is clear enough — the child. itheyoung person 
in school, the growing and developing human being. We are all Tiutually 
concerned about the child's welfare. We want to see the child liva- . i ^/rz and 
prosperous life, not struck down with polio or run over by an auto^nin nr later 
caught in the web of an unhappy home life. We hope to be able rnsnauih our 
pooled efforts, to give the child sound counsel that will be usefuurcm: rr cctive 
throughout life. We hope that as a result of our efforts the child-will know oetter 
how to live a good life and meet problems intelligently. 



Delivered at the general session of the American School Health Association, Kansas City, 
Missouri, November 14, 1955. 



We arc people with a shared concern. We seek the same ends. We want to 
achieve the same results. We combine our various talents to do a job unique to 
the 20th century-— namely, to improve the quality of human life and living 
through the agency of the school. Schooliiihere and elsewhere were, inprevious 
centuries, relatively unconcerned about tine learner, the child. They wanted the 
child to learn, to amass knowledge, to pass subjects, to read and write and 
figure. But the effort to give young persons a better purchase on their own life, 
to safeguard and improve its quality, is a recent, and disputed, concept. 

Knowing what we know about the human organism, we are not greatly 
impressed with this former concept of a sc±ool . We know that many still think it 
exists solely to transmit knowledge, to recapitulate and deepen the culture, to 
improve communication among people. Others are content if the school devel- 
ops those skills that will give the child a start on making an economic way in the 
world. We recognize those views. But we believe them to be limited, because 
we know that none of this business of education can go on successfully without 
taking into account the receptivity, the readiness of the whole child for it, and 
any educational program from kindergarten to university had better be planned 
with that in mind. 

For us the outstanding fact, the. fact that brings these professional groups 
together in a common bond, the fact that tells us we had better work together or 
else, is the fact of the oneness, the wholeness of ihe human being. Aristotle 
knew all about this. So did John Locke. But the poets of the Middle Ages and 
the clerics of the early church, and the scholars who dreamed up the unholy 
fictions about humanity would have none of it. They gave us the atomistic 
concept. They pulled the human apart. They separated humans into mind, 
body, and spirit and conceived the school as a place to train the mind. They 
glorified the spirit and degraded the body. They held in contempt those who 
concerned themselves with anything physical. Their lineal descendants are 
about us now, preaching the doctrine that schools need have no part of any 
mental health movement or that physical education is something unwanted and 
profane to the sacredness of an academic hall. 

This separatist view has profoundly shaped American education. To my way 
of thinking it is the most influential of all the forces that have a bearing upon the 
American school. It has so molded the beliefs and understandings of people as 
to make it virtually impossible, in some school systems and in some universi- 
ties, to place the things in which this association is interested in more than an 
auxiliary or caretaking role. In these places we are looked upon as competent 
babysitters while the irnain business of education is carried on by the Adler- 
esque giants of an exclusive intellectualism. 

Conversely , there u£e those among us who so believe in this ancient atomistic 
132 
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view that they believe u cardiac iufe vrity is rarely a cardiac inferiority and has 
no bearing upon any aspect of per: alit\ ; _»velopnie.nt or intellectual attain- 
ment. To them a nurse is no counselor merely a sterilizer, and a physician is 
merely an appendage to education who can re^et the dislocated thumb, diagnose 
the impetigo, or issue the appropriate warnings to parents about mu;nps. 1 
shudder to think what some of the atomistic physujal educators think of 
themselves! They believe their principal w ion in life is to develop, through 
exercise, a physical fitness based almost :.ciusivi; ; on muscular strength 
unrelated to purpose, drive, function, moo ., or an sther aspect ot life. 

None of those views in tenable. We seni^i nhat. But we must be sure of it. 
That is, we must be sure of the nature and -leaning of the child's integrated 
state. It is only here that we find our strength in education. If we do not know 
this or if we are insecure in our conviction on this, if we as educators, 
physicians, and nurses are not impressed wirn the overpowering meaning of the 
fact of a human's unity then we had better start reading. We should read 
Hopkins, 1 and Witmer and Kotinsky, 2 and Angyal. 3 We should read Arthur 
Mangus on the social components of sickness and health, 4 and Kelley and 
Rasey's little book Education and the Nature of Math 5 We should know 
Hartmann's Educational Psychology** for its discussion of the dependence of 
psychological phenomena upon the state of the body, and not to know Cattell\s 
study of Personality 1 is to miss a great deal. Anything we can read on the 
correlation of psychic and somatic disorders, like Fetterman's article, 8 is 
illuminating. Alexander, 9 Flanders Dunbar 10 Kluckhohn aad Murray, 11 and 
Gardner Murphy's Personality — A Biasoaul Approach to Origins and Struc- 
ture 12 are standard works for any of us who.:iurnestIy want a solid footing for an 
-appraisal of the kind of work we do. 

To realize that the whole child comes to school, that the whole child is 
educated, that reactions spring from the unified organism, that however 
mathematics or" history or [physical education or a physical examination are 
received by a child they bear totally upon his or her development, is to make it 
clear that many kinds of professional people have to do with the educational 
process. The nurse is not merely an applicator of bandages, the physical 
educator not merely a bull in a china shop, and the physician not merely a 
dispenser of the Salk vaccine. The conception of unity as the basic nature of the 
human being not only assumes us to be of professional worth in the devel- 
opmental lifeline of a child, but it opens up for us — if we:will but see it and use 
it — an opportunity to make the school health team the leading influencenTi child 
development. If we will take time to learn about humans and not merely their 
parts, if we will see our problem not in provincial terms, if we will take a me to 
find out what the educational process is all about, and if we will see v.inat and 
who we ourselves are and can be — then we will achieve an inestic^teiiseful- 
ness to the developmental progress of yotmr people. 
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If this usefulness conduces at nc point cc complete understancnsr ()(■■: ihe 
nature of -ie human bein^, then the ccond step is the exploration of wre;r~ -wl 
potential interrelationship^. Howdt relate to you— and you tome? IfthcrUin>e 
is struggling to deal w:. -; an acci&^^ora. child, it may be that byworidng 
with physical education eachers s» -:ne Eigbr. an the personality inferiority that 
may dispose toward accents can h • disco v-*- :*L Or it may be that a neircmm^ 
cular rehiinilitation program can be ■irstitucei. which will go a long wayw^'tfd 
reducing ;ie number o: -cci dents ir:e child :nus. 

If phy ;oal education teachers -want r~ .risvelop a thorough progr^.. of 
physical c mcation for ail children, rrm ^i:*ame of them, they are dep=snt 
upon the physician and the nurse forhr; and diagnostic background on 

each child as a basis for classified: nto the various parts of anaocbrn 
program, lo physical education prognnx-can be conducted without appropriate 
medical advice. 

Maybr the physician is dealing with a psychosomatic situation origin^iig in 
a rejection situation stemming from tne soc^ life of the patient. The phy.wian 
should know the importance of sport skill as an **open.sesame," as a counter- 
balancing acceptance factor. By working actively with physical education 
teachers, the physician may be able to solve the medical problem. 

Surely no school dentist needs to beiremindedof the:personality implications 
of disfiguring teeth. Likewise, school dentists are aware of their importance to 
the health educator who needs information in order to teach young people 
something about dental care. 

Children with heart disease used to be barred from all physical education. 
Now the physician and the physical educator come together to work out a 
limited or adapted program tot children with cardiac histories. 

The nurse dealing with a fauaued child knows how antidotal vigorous play 
may be and urges participattfiamlher than restrictions in appmpxatte cases. 

The physician should be zrosa of the usefulness. erf the scre^ni^'talent.s of 
nurses and teachers, because vi her.such screening is ^ell plawwtuttie' contribu- 
tion the physician male*, is enfeancad Conversely, ch^rse^dstrasMaiBtrat- 
ing and sensitive cooperation, of th^ physician to deal saor anfey with the 
pupiL-patient but wilt- . aCTroas- OTr^nts who wsat straight tank and not 
evasion. 

The relation or physical -jgncaaican and medicine alone is one of :rnnnite 
possibilities. Coraneration, resgarrtir., a^understtrrcrng oaswR matters bed 
rest versus early ambulation; .prscrTption (indrafcilly, ruol by groups) of 
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therapeutic e.vr.isc, lli convalescence ni" cardiiic a: id circulatory r .iitenls. 
convalescence n genet. . the use ol exercise in orthopedics and sun; cry, in 
obstetrics and v. neeoloi: . and in psychiatry will be useful. 1:1 Ft is frequentl} 
suggested that we nceu io develop another specially in the medical field 
comparable to he "spur, doctor" in Europe who is adept at research and 
practice in the broad ami fruitful field of sports medicine. In spite of the grcai 
numbers who participate in sport in this country, we have only nonmedical 
athletic trainers, a few medical advisers to teams, our school physicians, md i. 
scattering of unorthodox others who pay some attention to the medical aspect.* 
of training, conditioning, performance, prevention of injuries, and the pi sio]- 
ogy of exercise. We all could use more shared information in this are 

The reciprocal relationships between elar .room teachers, teachers of science 
or health, and of the researcher or clinical practitioner in the health sciences is 
classic. The history of the control of commmicable diseases for which preven- 
tive measures have been found, of the control of deficiency diseases or nu- 
tritional aberrations, the record of public understanding and use of scientific 
medical services in general is a story of reciprocity. You supply me with the 
information, I'll pass i: on, and together we will get the work done with a 
receptive public. Today we have a relatively well-cared-for public, mec call} 
and dentally speaking, and much of that i jaributable to the efforts of the 
educator in schools and colleges. 

There is a wealth of experience now available illustrating the importance of 
the team approach in solving, individual and group problems, The electrical 
engineer and the pathologist cooperate in the construction of machines for 
inducing fever. The physicist and the gynecologist are indispensable so each 
other as they explore the use of isotopes in uterine cancer. The social 
caseworker, the orthopedist, and the corrective therapist "nuke v ream of 
experts, each sharing in the rehabilitation of the iindusrriu; accidtnr -use. 

It should be clear that the team approach to tine solution of sora of nir 
problems would be helpful. Perhaps we should start at the level of ad? ora- 
tion. There are many ways to organize and conduct a school health and:r.iys>i.cal 
education program in order to get maximum efficiency. Thus it woiHtJ :s?c 
reasonable to expect that pooled experience zzsd opinion is b tter ir-tffl (un- 
person *s judgment as the group seeks for the. hest adaptati :o tic \ocit. 
situation. Furthermore, a group judgment is more likely to p-norr aeti:i - than 
is a didactic ''telling" of others what to do. 

The pressing and constant task of curriculum construction : health educa- 
tion needs team judgment for most effective planning. It is --riser for many 
judgments to be used regarding what to teach to whom and when than merely 
the judgment of one expert. This seems difficult for some persons to under- 
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stand. A lew seem to hclicvc that there is a body of information about health 
that every child should know and that all one has to do is wrap it up in neat grade 
packages and deliver it, preferably by the lecture method. Experts in cur- 
riculum know this is not so . They know that research on nesd, consultation with 
many who have contributions to make, participation by students in the plan- 
ning, and group discussion are all a part of modern curriculum techniques. The 
"health team" has a group job to do here in a very real .sense. 

Certainly in dealing with u problem in the development of an individual 
child, there is just as much reason for us to pool our judgments as there would be 
in the illustration used from the field of cleft palate rehabilitation. The physical 
education teacher sees one facet of the problem, the nurse anothrr, the physi- 
cian a third. Together with the parents and teachers some synthe^f of judgment 
can be arrived at that will probably be different from what it would have been 
had anyone gone it alone and that will have the added merit of being the product 
of multiple observations. This sort of approach to problems mayicasrmore time 
mid effort than the unilateral method, but in most instances it wiill make better 
sense because it will be more productive of sound results. 

Here, then, is one aspect of our "challenge. " A challenge is a "call to a 
contest of skill." The call asks us to become a team of cooperating persons, 
each making a contribution in terms of his best lights but, mro« important, each 
listening to and learning from the other and aiding in the solution— which may 
not be recognized as that proposed by anyone in its original Sorm. We are 
challenged to seek a synthesis— not a choice. 

This is difficult. This takes skill. It requires patience, study, understanding, 
and an intellectual modesty to permit us to be less inclined to hiss ss unonr **ay 
to the neglect of the merit found in the way of somebody else. It requite* the 
elimination of some of our stereotypes by which we judge all .TBaiMiers. ar all 
physicians, or all nurses in a one-dimensional manner. How often, Wim- 
ple, have some of us been guilty of saying. "Well, there's no ise^ven 
considering what the physical education teacher had to say He's just * dumb 
coach intent on winning and cares nothing at all for the persona* japaas of the 
student's life." Or, "The nurse? No, there is no judgment there --wash seek- 
ing/' Or, "Dr. School? No, if he were a good doctor he would rr irr.private 
practice." These stereotypes and others like them have to be shanked. To 
divide the world into bad and good on the basis of judgments made on evidence 
gathered incompletely from a few experiences prevents growth and'ffi^rstand- 
ing and impedes the development of this team approach so badl* needed in 
dealing with problems arising from school life. A physician will understand an 
educator better if he is willing to slip into the educator's atom and try his 
argument on to see how it fits . And vice versa. It would teafafe* ndeed if we 
all would (a) spend part of a month \s time reading up on tteajwtoper^^s field; 
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(b) spend part of every conference deliberately listening to the other person's 
view rather than try to show our own brightness by grabbing the floor and 
holding it against all comers; and (crwhen the other person has little contribu- 
tion to make be patient instead of condemning. 

In such union there is strength. 1 heard a nationally prominent person say to a 
general session at a state teachers' convention the other day that he would 
remove from the school any work whatsoever in mental health , physical health, 
or recreation. He meant it. And he is not without influence in American 
education. 

A beloved and respected dean of a fine liberal arts college asked the other 
day what the men in our university who do not make the varsity teams * 4 do for 
exercise.'* It was a perfectly reasonable question, but it was asked in a context 
that made it clear he has virtually no understanding of what physical education 
is or can be in the educational program of the college. An examination of the 
required freshman curriculum of that college shows no mention of any instruc- 
tion in health and nothing in physical education. The activities of the college 
health service are respected for the same reason we associate a veterinarian with 
any good racing stable. Someone has to look after the animals. In this college, 
the main business is the cultivation of the intellect, and nothing, or virtually 
nothing, that might inform the- student in the realm of the art and science of 
living is of much count. 

The worker in the vineyard of public health frequently has an easier time of 
it. He or she is better understood because he or she is protecting the public 
against its enemies and bringing to tnem information and action that they will 
accept or reject. 

School health workers have an added problem. Not only must they get the 
acceptance or rejection of the student public, their ultimate consumer, but they 
have a middleman to satisfy and persuade . They must convince the teacher, the 
administrator, the dean that what they do with children is educational, not 
merely preventive or therapeutic, that their program advances knowledge and 
understanding, cultivates an intimate relationship with contemporary culture, 
and in every respect bears a kinship with the much-sought-after general or 
liberal education. 

The basis for such a program in both its operational and philosophic sense is a 
thorough understanding of the nature of the child. We must persist in our efforts 
to make the true nature of the child known to all. The child must be seen as an 
entity, an indivisible totality. When the child gets his Salk vaccine he is not 
merely being inoculated for polio. He is being affected totally — his attitudes, 
his feeling of self, his knowledge of immunology, his relation to parent, family, 
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and friends. This is the root. This understanding of child life— his basic nature 
and his subsequent nurture — transcends all of the specialities of all of us. It is 
wider and deeper than medicine, broader than all of education, more complex 
than nursing, and more inclusive than dentistry. Our only hope of understand- 
ing what a child is — and what can be done to aid and abet the child's best 
interests — is to read widely about him, study his life and his problems, and 
listen carefully to others as they bring their evidence to the conference table. 

The years of evolution of the science and art of educating children is still in 
danger of being set back by the irresponsible and uninformed critics of modern 
education who would have us give up all except the classical reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. Scientists, philosophers, and the professional educator know 
how unsound, how wasteful, how contrary to the facts of human life this 
position is. The American people want the education of their children to be 
successful. They want their children to make the most of their opportunities. 
This means that the school must be as concerned about the ability of the child to 
receive an education as it is concerned about what is taught or what the child 
does with it. Concern, therefore, about the health of children — about the 
physical, mental, and social welfare of the child— is an absolute necessity in 
modern education. Programs directed toward this end are neither frills nor 
luxuries but are basic to the successful accomplishment of any program of 
education that aims to help the child become an effective person. 

This is our challenge! 
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Guidelines for 
Teacher Preparation 



We recognize that teacher preparation in physical education, health educa- 
tion, and recreation can and should never be standardized, throughout the 
United States. Efforts to evaluate curriculum? u:or the preparation of such 
teachers by the use of common denomiruatnns: ,.af measure roe nt can be only 
partially effective because of the host nf waniablles.. Uihe essence of these 
evolving three fields is one of change and innpasrvraniEnn h would be completely 
irrational to expect sameness. The prepansibmxf guidelines becomes danger- 
ous business. They must be presented with ;iM3Iiamlexsianding that their wisdom 
needs to be tested against the contempoTarv sociiii and! biological scene and also 
against the declared objectives and purpose of the institutions doing the 
preparation. We offer these guidelines, rnerefore. merely as points for discus- 
sion. 

1. Professional students in physical educaaon should know the difference 
between physical education and physical trarning. These terms are not 
synonymous, and although at one time In history they might have been used 
interchangeably, it becomes clear now that differentiation can and muss be 
made. Physical education involves an abundance of thinking, self-gurded 
action, evaluation of experience, analysis of consequences.,, and choice. Physi- 
cal training involves patterned behavior, ilearicer evaluation and response-to- 
command activity involved in drill but a mianmannt-af thinking and self-directed 
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activity, It relies upon exercise for physical development without regard for its 
total impact on the person, To understand the difference thoroughly, a student 
has to be prepared well in the educational literature of both the 19th and 20th 
centuries, selected for its pertinence to the purposes of education in general 
vis-a-vis the growing child in a free society, 

2, Professional students in health education and physical education should 
be made aware of the contemporary emerging patterns for education in both 
format and content in order to adapt the curriculums in these two fields to the 
complex needs of the society which these emerging patterns are attempting to 
meet, This goal would also require a wide reading of the current literature 
relating tothe evolving patterns of education in America. Students should know 
what is happening to the self-contained classroom and about the emerging 
curriculum formats for the future, They should know about the instructional 
projects of the National Education Association and should be acquainted with 
the activities of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
and its Curriculum Commission, They should have a reasonable understanding 
of curriculum trends not only in our fields but in other fields in order to gain 
clues to the directions of curriculum evolution, There is no reason to believe, 
for example, that school and college health education and physical education, 
as now taught in schools and colleges, will remain in its traditional format or 
administrative context, nor is there any reason to believe that material taught 
now in health education or physical education will be taught 1 5 or 20 years from 
now, Therefore students should be prepared not to resist change but to accept it, 
not only to work along with it but to take the leadership in this kind of evolution, 

3, Students in physical education and in recreation certainly should be better 
prepared to solve the emerging new problems in preparation for the use of 
leisure and should be able to make concrete responses to the needs of the 
white-collar unemployed, the unemployed adducent, the housewife, and 
many other large segments of our populations whose leisure patterns are going 
to be altered as the passage of time creates new circumstances in the work- 
leisure cycle, They must be better prepared to introduce people to a wide range 
of interests and to develop appreciations, understandings, and appetities for 
outdoor pursuits and for art, drama, music, singing, playing, and dancing, 
They must be confronted with the problems involved in the development of a 
satisfying social life indoors as well as a life of activity in the out-of-doors. 
They must be made aware of the social, political, and industrial problems of 
urbanization as these problems encroach upon the use of space, Perhaps the 
preparation of school and college students in the activities useful to them at 
schoci and college age is insufficient; they must be made more acutely aware of 
leisure skills useful in adulthood, 

4, We should strive for a rather pointed development of professional pride 
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and a consciousness of professional worth which will raise the professional 
student in our fields above the usual operational level where many of our people 
are now to be found. Our fields are now in competition with the quack, the 
proprietary muscle-builder, and the physical fitness "expert" who plies his 
trade without the scientific foundation our teacher preparation curriculums are 
capable of giving. It is not necessary for our graduates to be confused with the 
opportunist or the phony. Nor need we cooperate professionally with any and 
every local or national endeavor to develop or promote inadequate conceptions 
of the relation of exercise to the good life. Nor need we apologize for our efforts 
to relate the potential intellectual and social learnings inherent in our fields to 
the best cultural standards of our society . Our games and sports do not need to 
be conducted at the level of those who would exploit youth for personal or 
economic gain. Surely the student of physical education and recreation can be 
brought to see the significant relation between behavior on the playfield and 
behavior in our complex social milieu. Such problems as integration, rivalry, 
group hatred, and the search of the individual for worth can be highlighted as 
being clearly related to the experience on the playfield. Unless our students are 
impressed with these potentials, we miss a good share of the basic values of 
these two fields. 

5. We should prepare athletic coaches and recreational leaders with an 
understanding of the serious and significant roles they play in our society. Too 
long have we failed to penetrate to the deeper meaning of athletic participation 
in the evolving personalities of the boys and girls who play. We have had 
enough evaluation by the scoreboard only. It is high time we began to cast our 
appraisal of both athletics and recreation in the more clinical terms of their 
social significance and their values in controlled adaptation to individual need. 
People will never take either athletics or recreational activity seriously until 
personnel in the fields take themselves seriously. Some day, it would be well, 
for example, to run some studies on the cultural contributions of sport or similar 
investigations of some penetration to match the endless reams of useless 
statistics on passes completed or field goal assists. In our search for excellence 
we have sometimes cited the competitive varsity programs as our answer to 
grandeur, but in so doing we have honored the ringmaster and forgotten the 
horses, made more out of the ceremony of presenting the cup than evaluated the 
effect of losing upon the vanquished. 

6 We should hope that somehow we could inspire these students to read 
widely about this world of ours. Not only would they profit by broadening 
themselves as people, but they would gain deep and important insights into the 
significance and relationships of physical education to the human condition. 
This sort of reading, or listening, or travel would be mainly a cultural enter? 
prise, not merely a '•practical" or an improved way to master the balance beam 
or control the backswing. In the long run it would make better teachers out of 



our people. Do they know Uernstein, Bergman, Martha Graham, William O. 
Douglas, John Cage, or Arthur Miller? Have they read Profiles of Courage 
or Edith Hamilton's The Greek Way or Viktor Frankl's Man's Search for 
Meaning or Huston Smith's The Search for America or maybe Eric Hoffer's 
The True Believer? Name two dozen more. Name oldtimers like H. G. Wells' 
Outline of History or Walt Whitman's Leaves of Grass. Perhaps a grasp of 
social issues in American life can bit obtained from the Weinbergs' Attorney for 
the Damned — Clarence Darro\f> Could any of ihese fail to deepen the intellec- 
tual penetration of the student into the field of recreation, say, or the other two 
fields as well? It is out of such fabric that our scholars are formed. 

These are suggested guidelines for the development of our curriculums in 
teacher education. Approval by NCATE does not mean we are at the pinnacle. 
The status quo is comfortable but limiting. The future in American education 
demands the steady and relentless destruction of sacred cows and the preserva- 
tion of only the best in today's programs. The future will require new content, 
new administrative thinking, new ways of going about our business. We will be 
shot down if we do not keep pace with our changing society. 
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Section Three 
Physical Education 



1 4. 0 



A Holistic Point of View 
for Physical Education 



From what I can gather, wc share many problems in common as we attempt 
to develop a program of physical education for our respective lands. I can cite 
five of them at the outset: 

1. What should the nature of physical education be in Australia and in the 
United States? Is there a particular type, a particular kind of program that 
will best fit our respective societies? Or are we committed to eclectic 
programs in order to satisfy the many diverse needs and goals of our 
people? Are there established national characteristics and purposes, 
biological or cultural, that should determine the nature of a physical 
education program? 

2. Are there variations in the interpretation of the concept of the whole 
person that bear upon physical education? 

3. Is or can physical education be a medium of learning, or is it merely a 
conditioning or body-building process? Do we seek to develop a program 
of physical education or physical training? 

4. If physical education is developing in Australia as an eclectic program, 
trying to be all things to all men as it apparently is in the United States, 
what then is the relative place of games, fitness activities, dance and 
gymnastics, and all the other program components? 
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5- Can the mmacademic stigma be removed from physical education? Is this 
a field of study worthy of university recognition leading to the traditional 
credits, degrees, and other academic symbols? 

In the course of this presentation I shall be bold enough to present some 
thoughts bearing, perhaps, upon all of these with emphasis upon the third: is 
physical education, or can it be, a medium of learning, oris it merely a physical 
conditioning process interspersed with pleasant games to satisfy the competi- 
tive urge of the young? Are we talking about a program of physical training or a 
program of physical education? 

It is my considered opinion that to the extent you and I see physical education 
as an avenue of learning, it will prosper in the world of education and become a 
significant experience in the lives of our people. To learn through the experi- 
ence in physical education is the principal, the most significant, value within 
our power to arrange. It transcends in importance all others, even those of the 
popular objective of fitness, or of self, or national aggrandizement through 
supremacy. 

Learning has been and is the first and most lasting outcome of the physical 
experience. The primitive learned from climbing or combat; the child learns 
from jumping rope or water-skiing. The adult learns from tennis or a walk in the 
garden. Movement has always been a means for the development of under- 
standing of oneself and one's world. This form of education is ancient, 
primitive, native It predates spoken language or art as a means by which 
humans transmitted their cultural and developmental language to the coming 
generations. Physical education is the oldest means of learning known to 
humanity. It has served through the ages because of the inevitability of its 
importance, and it has persisted in this mle regardless of how our contem- 
poraries may have constructed a temporal! orseeular institution that purports to 
educate the young in the eternal verities 

Why? Because the person, whether the cleric or the academician knows it or 
not, is whole. The person cannot be divided, is not divided, and no matter what 
fiction we may concoct about mind and body, physical and mental, academic 
and nonacademic, these dichotomies bear no relation in fact to the essential 
nature of the person. The fact is that the person is a whole , is one, a psychophys- 
ical organism capable of reacting in many ways to the many and various 
emphases of stimuli to which one is exposed in the course of a lifetime . The root 
of this wholeness is, perforce, the cell. Its metabolism, its activity, its quality 
determine the expression of the organism that is made up of these millions of 
cells, 

I trust I need not labor this point with you or cite the overwhelming evidence 
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for it. This wholeness is the outstanding fact confronting physical education 
today — in whatever country. To deny it, to overlook it, to ignore it is to set us 
chasing after secondary outcomes, oblivious to the central importance of 
physical education and perhaps afraid to take a stand on physical education as 
education. It is sometimes more convenient to deny our heritage and claim 
expediency and popularity through such obvious and simple values of fitness 
and victory. These two can be seductive mistresses, indeed! 

Perhaps this timid point of view was well illustrated the other day by a 
graduate student in a physical education seminar who rather plaintively asked, 
"Why do we have to be concerned with moral and ethical and psychological 
and social problems, and not quietly be permitted to concentrate our efforts 
upon the physical development of our charges?" Such innocence is refreshing! 
Why not indeed? 

It is this damnable fragmentation that has beset educational thinking for 
centuries and that persists to prejudice not only our students but our educational 
contemporaries. Fragmentation was the product of primitive efforts to under* 
stand humans and their world. It was helpful to develop categories, divisions, 
rubrics. So came the physical, the mental, the spiritual. 

From that sort of fragmentation ofrhe human being it was only logical-thaf 
similar rubrics could be developed tojaaegorize human knowledge. If th^early 
philosophers and clerics could conveniently carve the person into the 
trichotomy and then proceed to develop the horrendous scale of prior values, 
with the spiritual resting safely on tqpisjid the physical on the bottom, then 
scholars could more conveniently explore one of these hypothetical categories 
without being overly concerned about the other two. 

And thus the scholar in pursuit of knowledge assumed that the "intellectual" 
processes necessary to debate with Socrates, write a sonnet, discover the 
temperature of the moon, or rediscover the escapades of King Henry VIII were 
exclusively valuable and not to be confused with feats of strength or the 
derring-do of athletes. 

Thus the "academic" life developed, and as knowledge broadened, infor- 
mation about the world became too much for one basket to hold. So now we 
have a plethora of categories — astronomy and ecology, rhetoric and literature, 
physics and chemistry, zoology and anthropology, geography and 
economics — each one alleged to be a "discipline," a discrete something well 
fenced in against the intrusion of enlightenment from abroad. What chance had 
physical education, which by its very name could not be an intellectual or 
scholarly discipline because it did not deal with things intellectual? 
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We have the Greeks to thank for most of this. In spite of the fact that we 
moderns are supposed to be indebted to those ancients for their prototypes of 
physical education programs, I personally am not overly impressed with their 
contribution to our understanding of humanity and the problems that confront 
us today . To be sure, the Greeks sought health of the body. They had extensive 
gymnasiums, palestras. They started the Olympic games. Yet there was some- 
thing lacking, something missing. I think it can be identified, because it has 
lived to haunt us and to keep us from full acceptance in the so-called academic 
circles. 

The Greeks did not consider activity per se as having potential within it for 
the enrichment of self, as ameans of relating to others, or as a means of learning 
about one's world. It was essentially a conditioning process, useful as a 
caretaking or developmental device to put the individual in shape 10 make war, 
to be a good citizen, or to be a slave. There is no evidence imm Plato or 
Protagoras or Socrates that would lead me to believe that they .understood that 
ne dynamics of experience in movement could contribute to the thinking 
process or, in fact, was a part cf the thinking process. Aristotle and Isocrates 
were devoted to rhetoric as the way of education, and they wosM encompass 
physical training in their system only because they sought a sound body to be 
the custodian for the sound ramd— or to produce healthy young people for 
slavery or war. 

Right there we can put our finger on an image of us that has lasted 2,000 
years. We were useful to the welfare, and not to the education, of young people. 
In the pattern of the trichotomy — body, mind and spirit— we were body, 
nonintellectual, nonacademic, nonentities! 

But now see what is happening! The walls of educational compartmentaliza- 
tion are crumbling! We now have geophysics, economic geography, 
biochemistry, and political science! The discrete disciplines are disappearing as 
humans press on to a revelation of what they and their world really are. Old 
answers are no longer good. Relationships are being discovered and under- 
stood. A new format is being developed for the study of humanity and its world. 
The emphasis is upon the function, the happening, and less upon the structure 
and the status quo. Concomitantly, further intensive study of the nature of 
humans— their physiology, the relation of endocrines to personality, the 
physiochemical nature of psychological aberrations, the significance of 
psychosomatic relationships — all of these are destroying any remnant of the 
human as an * 'intellectual" being whose education can be based on knowledge 
and its mastery alone. 

And we in physical education are, whether we like it or 'hot, right in the 
middle of this development. The movement experience is being seen notjust as 
a developmental phenomenon but as an educational one. 
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We are beginning to realize that because of the inescapable oneness of man, 
what he does, how and why he moves, where he goes have a bearing upon his 
education. When the little child learns to jump rope there is much more to the 
product of the activity than improvement in coordination and cardiac return. 
Whether on the balance beam or tending goal, something is going on in the 
brain of the participant. We can either ignore it or plan for it and Something 
about it — but we can't wish it were not happening. It is within this^ea of total 
response that the educational potentialities of physical education reside. 

As the walls between disciplines crumble, so does the wall between the 
physical and the intellectual. We will soon have to make a choice. We will have 
to make up our minds as to whether we are a field of learning or just a 
perspiratory art. We will have to decide whether we are caretakers or babysit- 
ters for the mind cr whether we are central to the total development of the 
person. In short, are we devoted to a physical training or to a physical 
education? 

Those two are different. I believe we should take time to outline the 
differences. I am of the opinion, having had experience as both student and 
teacher with both physical training and physical education, that there is more 
than a semantic, difference. The differences are real and demonstrable and bear 
upon the relation of our field to education as a whole. 

To differentiate we must begin with some consideration of what education is. 
Not everyone in our world understands that the common thread of an education 
is the development of the ability to think. This is the central purpose to which 
the school must be oriented if it is to accomplish either its traditional tasks or 
those newly accentuated by recent changes in the world. To say that it is central 
is not to say that it is the sole purpose or, in all circumstances, the most 
important one, but it must be a pervasive concern in the work of the school. 
Many agencies help to achieve educational objectives, but this particular 
objective — thinking — will ordinarily not be attained unless the school focuses 
on it. In this context, therefore, the development of the rational powers of every 
student must be recognized as centrally important. 

If you were to ask me to define what I mean by "thinking," I would borrow 
from the philosopher Kilpatrick, whose definition is simply "all that the 
organism does in advance of-overt action to size up the confronting situation and 
make plans for dealing with it; during action, to evaluate the process and shift 
« the means, if need be, in order the better to effect the aim; and after action to 
draw lessons for the future from the whole experience." There are, of course, 
other outcomes to be defined in terms of personal growth, recognition and 
evaluation of oneself and one's powers, the development of an orientation or 
relation to others, a liberation from imposed authority, and certainly the 
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development of an adaptation to the culture in which one lives. These terms are 
significant and high-sounding but nevertheless real as we seek to guide the 
educative experience rather than to allow a to develop helter-skelter with no 
more assured outcome than the acquisition of knowledge. 

Training, on the other hand, involves teaching, drill, or discipline by which 
the powers of mind orbody are developed usually in preconceived directions or 
responses. The term is usually associated with the training of athletes or 
animals for specific performance to produce a response not necessarily chosen 
by the one who responds. Training does not involve choice upon the part of the 
one trained. Nor is it concerned with identity between the thing to be learned 
and the purposes of the learner. 

Within this context then, what are the essential differences between physical 
training and physical education? I would like to describe the differences in four 
categories: purpose, orientation, method, and goals. 

In terms of purpose, it has been traditionally clear that physical training aims 
to train the body in such tangibles as coordination, strength, physiological 
health, and endurance. It directs its attention to the production of the sound 
body as the vehicle for the housing of the sound mind. It admits the dichotomy 
of mind and body. 

Physical education, on the other hand, purports to develop the whole person 
and is as concerned with one's intellectual, social, and ethical and spiritual 
development as it is with one's "physical" aspects. It recognizes no 
dichotomy. It sees the child as a person, not something to be exercised,, not 
something to be dealt with in any fragmented sense, li realizes that what 
happens to a child happens ull over, and it cannot limit responses to any given 
experience such as strength or endurance. A physical educator knows that such 
exercises designed to produce those limited objectives or nmrposes will 
nevertheless and inevitably have a bearing upon otheraspects of£ie personality 
and the self-image of the participant. 

In orientation, physical training becomes an end in itself. It seeks, through 
fixed and predetermined responses, immediate and measurable growth. The 
fitness score becomes the symbol of status. The skill of the performance 
becomes the end-all and be-all. 

Physical education, on the other hand, recognizes that all of its activities are 
but means to an end, contributing to growth in function, to the enrichment of the 
quality of the personality, and to lifelong learning and participation. Physical 
education sees physical fitness not as an end in itself to be acquired, measured, 
and perhaps bragged about but as a means by which other and more socially 
useful ends of life can be attained. 



In method, physical training has traditionally been authoritarian. It has used 
the response-command system of procedure. It has sought discipline — a disci- 
pline of response to one who gave the command and preconceived the kind of 
response thought necessary or desirable in the situation. It is the coach of the 
team calling the signals from the sidelines. It is the drillmaster ordering the class 
in calisthenics. The authority has characteristically been that imposed upon the 
student by force from the outside. 

In physical education, we have sought *he involvement and participation of 
the student in seeking the ends in vieu. It involves creative endeavor. It 
encourages problem solving. It has admitted students and their interests, 
purposes, and needs to the selection of the way in which the team is taught or the 
class proceeds. It is far more democratic than authoritarian in the way things get 
done. Motivation comes from the inside, and the discipline is a self-imposed 
one. 

In goals, physical training has sought, as we have mentioned in our discus- 
sion of orientation, the short-range achievement of arrival at the fixed and 
predetermined state. Practice has brought the student to the norm. Sweat has 
been produced; strength can be measured; the test has been taken; the passing 
grade is given. The future relation of the student to the program is of minor 
concern. 

In physical education we seek continuous activity independent of the short- 
range goals of the teacher, so that the individual is prepared, as one might be in 
the study of literature, for self-perpetuating participation for a lifetime. The 
goals are long-range. The physical education class in school is seen as only the 
instructional period preparing the individual to live the kind of a life that will fit 
into the culture. It is self-perpetuating, whereas physical training is self- 
defeating. It is not satisfied merely with physical attainments but, on the 
contrary, seeks the adaptation of the individual at the ethical, esthetic, and 
behavioral levels as well. If behavior in the social realm is a recognized goal of 
education, then physical education cannot escape responsibility in this area. 

Physical education recognizes that one of the earmarks of an educated person 
is capacity for decision. The kind of choices one makes in various situations is a 
measure of one's ability to relate to the culture of the times. Thus, it seeks to 
teach through discussion, problem solving, example, and analysis those be- 
' havioral characteristics that mark the educated person in society. 

Applied to the curriculum, physical training consists mostly of unimagina- 
tive, repetitive exercises of limited scope and directed mainly toward the 
production of response to command and physiological well-being. It is the mass 
exercise of military preparation. It is the marching and countermarching of the 
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European systems of the 19th century. It consists mainly of a set of activities 
n^y P which a. extrinsic to the basic purposes of the grow.n, ; md.v.dual a d 
pay a minimal amount of attention to individual vanat.ons, needs, and d,f 



ferences. 



Physical education, on the other hand, is characterized by a wide vanetj /of 
activities chosen because they relate to the needs of the gmwuuj 
individual is recognized as different from all other ,nd,v,duals. Phys ca educ 
tion turns the gymnasium and play fields into laborator.es whe« a pi £**J 
of activities are taught, most of which we hope ™; am ™ e **°^%ZZ 
and whose purpose are for the most part extroverted and not wholly related only 

0 physSicTl return. It does not confine its activities to the gymnas.uni . bu 
J the library, the out-of-doors, the discussion group in order tc , tac e 

problems and to learn about those activities the outcomes of wh.ch relate to the 

totality or to the total development of the person. 

Now I leave it to you to decide which of the two fits best into your concept of 
Austrian education. I think I know which comes closer to meet.ng the needs 
^ American youth, although I am not contending that we ,n ourcountry have 
happily arrived at such a universal program. 

I am fully aware of the fact that when I talk this way about physical education 
and empha ize the element of thinking that should dominate the response of the 
student people are likely to ask, "Whatever do you "^^S^St 
there can be an element of thinking involved ,n such an iexpe nen e J Jta - _nrf 
too difficult a question to answer when you real.ze the unlimited possibilities 
°„°d o ! olitl therein, nor is it too difficult to n^tog*** £ 
realize that whether you like it or not thmk.ng goes on in he expenen e^ Ou 
problem is largely one of assisting the indmdual to make the most of 
opportunity to think. He »•/// think. You can't keep him from it. 

It requires thought, for example, to evaluate one's own place in relation to 
other competitors, to other people, to playmates, and to one s group. I equ n, 
thinking to establish value judgments with reference to the eth.es of the game It 
requires thinking to arrive at some reasonable analysis of one s part ,n the 
olio of a s rategy problem or to chart a course for a cross-country run or to 
SI mo n in. I requires thinking to plan logistics for a camp.ng trip or to 

We n equipment problem. It requires thinking to write a choreography or to 
dtam up plays to be used in a game. It requires thinking to or.g.nate a game, to 
hooTe leade^ J and captains, to solve one's personal ^-^^S^ 
eomfort within a competitive situation. And, of course 
school or public sports, one does some quiet thmk.ng about the character o 
Tuma ture while witnessing the behavior of crowds or competitors. Ther 

no dearth of this sort of opportunity. The only quest.ons .nvolved are the 
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questions of locating the opportunity to assist students in their thinking and to 
present them with time and opportunity to think the situation through in some 
kind of intelligent analysis. One can liken the teaching of physical education, 
therefore, to the teaching of dramatics. One has to develop not only skill in the 
art but also to analyze and understand something of the meaning and impor- 
tance. 

Were we to be successful in developing the full potential of physical educa- 
tion as an educative experience, we would have no problems with our academic 
colleagues. We would stand clearly revealed in our own merit and undeniably 
productive of significant value. But to attain that state, whether in your country 
or mine, the following developments will have to occur throughout our pro- 
gram: 

1. We will have to have professionally prepared personnel. If we are 
searching for our function, seeking the fullest reason for our being, we have to 
begin with the functionary. Who is a teacher of physical education? In my 
country we are slowly eliminating the quack and the mountebank. We are 
slowly getting people with a university education and advanced degrees. We 
still have our jolly old swimming coaches who pose as physical education 
teachers or football coaches who enter the field with no sense of their educa- 
tional responsibility. We still have quaint people with quaint systems of 
exercise or impresarios of exercise marts who claim to be the world's greatest 
physical educators! 

I hope you have eliminated these people. If you haven't, you must. The time 
has passed when physical education can be a haven for washed-up athletes. 
Neither game skills, varsity medals, nor international athletic reputations are 
criteria for professional ability in physical education. The emphasis on prepar- 
ing teachers must switch from athletic experience to a study of human life in its 
personal and social setting. Then comes a study of the skill of soccer or football 
or dance or whatever as useful tools from which to choose to get the best results 
in human development. The activity becomes the instrument contributing its 
share to desirable transformations in human personality. 

An analogy to medicine is appropriate. One does not apply cobalt therapy, 
even though it is useful, unless the patient requires it. Neither football, nor 
soccer, nor dance, nor anything else is good unless it is inherently useful and 
taught in such a way as to contribute to the needs of the individual making use of 
the activity. 

We need standards for the professional preparation of physical education 
teachers that are no less high than standards for other fields and perhaps higher 
than most. A four- or five-year preparation in physical education, with its full 
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complement of study in child development, human biology, educational 
philosophy and pedagogy, social analysis of the culture of the people, are bases 
for understanding the uses for and techniques of teaching our enormously large 
range of activities. These are the tools of our trade, and to master these areas 
requires a university education, recognized with the usual educational trappings 
of degrees, honors, and credits. Any other treatment is a remnant of the 
mythical thinking of a bygone age. 

But we, the physical educators of any land, nEistrgull ourselves up by our 
own bootstraps. No one else will do it for as. The task of weeding out the 
quack, the uninformed and unprepared, is distinctly ours. People won't take us 
seriously until we take ourselves seriously enough 3D develop a solid profes- 
sional group. 

2. We had better quit boring people to death with stupid exercises and 
activities repeated ad nauseum and get down to the business of teaching a 
program that is intrinsically interesting and that will prepare for lifelong 
participation. We should make of the physical education period a rich 
experience — not a dull one — and no more of this clever business of taking 
boring exercises and dolling them up with music, or whistles or funny com- - 
mands or even prizes or penalties. We have bored people long enough with our 
ridiculous mystique of "the physical. ° It is time we made our classes rich with 
utility, interest, novelty, adventure, and involvement. Our classes should be 
fun, and they should have an emotional appeal in which the individual becomes 
involved with his or her own performance arid that of others. May the good 
Lord protect us from these repetitive exercises we make children go through 
every period in the name of physical fitness, national pride, the President's 
physical fitness program, Rule Britannia, or whatever! 

It is time to realize that a rich experience will lead to other experiences in the 
same vein. If they like what they learn from us, they will go on to be lifetime 
participants in something. There are far too many people who find physical 
education a terminal experience. When they are finally released from the 
requirement, they give away their sneakers! What a pity! What a pity we did not 
whet their appetites for further exploration of something — fishing, camping, 
climbing, skiing, boating, anything! A rich experience leads to a lifetime of 
exhilarating participation, to self-realization, not just as a child, but as an adult, 
to self-fulfillment, not just as students, but as adults and parents. We are 
talking, of course, about physical education, from which rich experience.: 
people learn, become educated. They learn to direct themselves to become 
self-contained and no longer dependent upon the arrogance of the drill master 
who counts the cadence and tells us which muscles to stretch and when. 

3. Let us vigorously explore some of the new frontiers of physical educa- 
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tion, The four-minute mile was important, but so is some understanding of the 
relation of success in motor skills to the catatonic or disturbed child. Is there a 
controllable therapeutic procedure emerging from the use of the group situation 
inherent in sport that can be useful in the treatment of psychotic states? 
Evidence today indicates there is, and the use of an intelligently developed and 
scientifically applied physical education program in schools and hospitals for 
the disturbed is a field of rich promise. 

Winning the Olympic games is great, and we will spend a few millions 
making sure our finest athletes do well at Mexico City; but it would also be fun 
to spend some money on exploring the relation of games to vision. The whole 
orientation of the blind to the environment can be favorably affected by a type of 
motor training involving identification of moving parts with the purpose of the 
expression. Reading skills can be improved as a result of improvement in motor 
coordination. We need to know more about the relation between active partici- 
pation and scholastic achievement or what effect experience in dance will have 
on retarded children. 

We know enough about exercise and strength to last us a long time. I wish we 
knew more about success in sport vis-a-vis juvenile delinquency or social 
interaction of any kind. Will vigorous forced muscular effort favorably affect 
schizophrenia or the establishment of an appropriate image of self? Will guided 
experience on the field of play improve social interaction? Let us find out and 
pay equal attention to something like this as we do to those two very pleasant 
divertissements for the highly skilled — the Davis Clip and the America's Cup! 

4. Let us put ''physical fitness" in perspective, What is the role of physical 
education in health and fitness? 

I once wrote, speaking of the United States, that undoubtedly wo need a 
strong populace for either a warm peace or a cold war. To guard the health of the 
nation is a worthy ambition no matter what our destiny may be. To control 
disease; to improve nutrition; to prevent mental and nervous diseases; to seek 
emotional, social, and intellectual stability; and to secure appropriate growth 
and development of children and youth become almost an abiding national 
passion. We are committed to such effort — and enthusiastically so. Our form of 
political life not only requires a nation of healthy citizens but guarantees them 
the right to be healthy, 

So once again programs of physical education are being asked to step up the 
intensity of their purpose and the vigor of their content in order to save youth, 
and thus our country, from desuetude if not actual destruction! But we cannot 
do this by the simple expedient of re-emphasizing an atrociously unscientific 
but popular term — "physical fitness" — and seek io cure all the ills of the flesh 
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by the application of a 600-yard run or a scries of push-ups. This is what we 
have been cluing. I hope you have not. The result has been a serious loss of 
prestige tor physical education with a corresponding growth in health educa- 
tion, because the latter has recognized the whole range of developmental 
requirements of young people and has recommended broad programs for their 
ful fill men t. 

The need for activity on the part of the human organism has been well 
established. Documentation is unnecessary, The evidence is clear. The human 
is an active creature, and activity i.s important to growth, development, and 
survival. The need for exercise is here to stay. 

But apparently nature does not care a bit how one gets the exercise needed. 
The form the activity takes is biologically unimportant as long as no harm i.s 
done. Run around the block, play football, dance a jig, or climb a telephone 
pole. The heart does not care. Muscle docs not care. The rectus abdoininus, 
which is a pretty important muscle in maintaining visceral orderagainst visceral 
chaos, does not care whether it is used in basketball, bowling, or burglary, as 
long as it is used. If muscular strength is what we are after to correct the evil 
ways into which we have fallen, nature does not care how we get it — or at what 
price. Strength-building activities can be anything that builds strength, and thus 
they need have no other purpose, no other meaning, no discernible relation to 
anything significant except strength itself. 

I am afraid this is the son thing that some of us are calling "physical" 
fitness — a .sort of muscular development that conies from exercise and that can 
be used for any purpose at the discretion of the possessor. But scientists, 
philosophers, educators, and the-better informed physical educators have pro- 
claimed that there is more to fitness than muscle strength. A conference of such 
people in 1 956 described fitness as "thai state which eharacteri7.es the degree to 
which the person is able to function." It implies the ability of each person to 
develop most effectively his or her potentialities. And the conference agreed 
that fitness is maintained at a high level only if motivation is continuously 
present! This requires an inner desire. The activities that produce fitness must 
have meaning. 

We must make sure that we see such fitness exercises and tests for what they 
arc — usually exercises for strength, spinal flexibility, or endurance — and not 
assign virtue to them beyond their command. Such exercises do not guarantee 
values from the realm of the social or moral. The problem is to make the 
exercise experience an effective instrument of the life of ideas, human relation- 
ships, enriching recreations, and rewarding enthusiasms. To allow sport to 
serve other than socially constructive ends is to ignore the profound educative 
possibilities in physical experience. The crucial question is not whether we 
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shall employ the physical but how wo arc goijig to use it. The choice is 
fundamentally never between the physical and the mental but how to acquire an 
intelligent attitude about each. 

I think when all is said and done there are two things that bother me about this 
physical fitness business. One is that we know there are other factors; nu- 
tritional status, the presence or absence of disease, hereditary weaknesses, 
endocrine misbalanccs, mental health, and a dozen other psychophysical ele- 
ments that have as much bearing, if not more, upon this thing we are calling 
physical fitness as does strength or spinal flexibility. The other is that we seem 
to be * 'making hay" out of the popularity of a myth. We are deluding the public 
when we claim our place in the sun because of our contribution to "physical* * 
fitness, when we have just built our whole reason for being upon the holistic 
nature of the human. How can we claim fame because of our alleged contribu- 
tion to "physical" values when we know such fragmentation to be illusory? 
What are we afraid of? If we cannot make our stand on the basis of the inherent 
value of our activities to total development, and not just claim refuge in "the 
physical," wc ought to pick up our hockey sticks and go home! 

1 suppose if we knew more about humans — their biological as well as their 
psychological nature — we would be less gullible on this fitness business and 
thus be less liable to misrepresent the field to th^ others. 

And now for a passing salute to our critics or our detractors! When one 
consults the record of social problems unsolved or looks at the number of school 
dropouts and other glaring failures of oureducational systems, one is amazed at 
the temerity of our detractors, When one examines human needs and require- 
ments, when one takes the trouble to learn something of the biological and 
psychological interdependencies and interrelatedness that characterize the 
human being, one can oniy be disappointed at the kind of treatment we in 
physical education receive. 

One can only be amused and saddened at the prevalence of this spurious 
intellectualism that seems to hold that a person's greatest accomplishment is to 
transcend nature, to rise above it, to free oneself from the restrictions of the 
physical and biological. To be sure, humans are having great fun and great 
difficulty relating themselves to nature. The human controls the atom, pollutes 
the streams, eradicates disease, transplants hearts, levels mountains, and as a 
result, some gain the impression that the human is something special, some- 
thing immune to the forces of nature. 

But the human is not that at all. A person is but one more living speck upon 
and within the galaxy of nature's phenomena. The human is nature — one 
particular representation of it and subject then to all the conditions and require- 
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ments nature establishes lor development and survival. Activity — and we 
represent the active life — is one of those conditions. Surely even the most 
haughty of our academic critics must, deep down, admit of the place of activity 
in the total development of any individual. 

Any other view of us, of the place of physical education in the development 
and education of people, is a kind of intellectual anti-intellectualism. It is the 
informed person not being informed enough. It is the expert not knowing the 
origin of his or her expertncss or the conditions under which expertness is 
developed. 

The intellectual belies intellectualism by displaying an ignorance of human 
nature through a wish to perpetuate the mind-body dichotomy. There is no surer 
delusion than to believe that intellect can be developed in the so-called tough 
academic courses, and those alone, while the "social" and "physical" aspects 
of youth are deliberately left out of the "academic" curriculum. 

Such a position defeats the very purpose of the critic and, if followed to its 
ultimate conclusion, would bring the whole structure of this spurious intellec- 
tualism crashing down in a chaos of frustration, nervous breakdowns, and 
maladjustments. There is no surer fact in all of life than the dependency of the 
intellectual processes upon the physical for their functional adequacy or effi- 
ciency. Let it be known over and over again that the quality of learning depends 
upon the quality of the tissue doing the learning, and we in physical education 
have a great deal to do with the improvement of quality in living tissue, Nor can 
a student of human life ignore for a minute the inherent contribution of motor or 
movement experience to the development of wisdom, understanding, aware- 
ness, and most of all to self-realization. The human being feeds on something 
vastly more complex than protein molecules or differential calculus, and if we 
want the person to survive, we had better provide this required nourishment in 
both school and home. 

We have a great contribution to make to students. I hope you enjoy making it 
and they enjoy receiving it. Our principal obligation is to the student. We need 
to help students look inside themselves, to examine their own thoughts and 
feelings, to help them confront and not evade their own anxiety and loneliness, 
to treasure the idea and the hope that is theirs alone. The total development of 
the individual must be the ultimate goal of an education and thus the ultimate 
goal of each one of us. 

Our niche in the educational world may be insecure in spots, but philogeneti- 
cally it is as sound as a dollar, complete as life itself, baffling in its resistance to 
evaluation, but of value to students beyond our present understanding. One can 
only hope that the Lord will help us to deserve the esteem in which we hold 
ourselves! 
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Idealism and Its Meaning 
for Physical Education 



The most practical thing a physical educator can use is a philosophy. With it 
we can evaluate what we are doing against what we are supposed to do, A 
philosophy gives direction, keeps us on the track, keeps us honest in our 
endeavors. 

Without a philosophy teachers are likely to flounder. They rationalize. They 
wander from pillar to post choosing activities and using methods that suit their 
fancy. They are not sure where they arc going. They are headless horsemen. 

This is not a discourse on the usefulness of philosophy. It is an attempt to 
illuminate the meaning of one philosophy — idealism — to the practicing physi- 
cal education teacher. Idealism is a way of understanding that centers on the 
reality of an idea, the reality of the mind. The idealist believes that all we know 
about nature comes to us as a thought or idea, and that reality therefore exists in 
the inner experience of the person. 

It began with Socrates and Plato. It receives strength from the Judaic- 
Christian concept of God. It was amplified by Descartes and Spinoza in the 
17th century, and Immanuel Kant in the 18th gave it great force. In America, 
such thinkers as Emerson, Everett, Mann, Bernard, William T. Harris, Josiah 
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Koycc. and it great number of 2()uVcentury cilucatois have advanced the eause. 
Mary Whiton Calkins ( I KM- 1 WO) dues as good a job as any in summarizing 
the structure of idealism when she holds that the universe is our all-including 
self and that this self perceives, thinks, feels, and wills. It is a responsihle 
phenomenon and not a creature of an all-dominating nature, submissive always 
to natural or supernatural forces . 

What, then, does this have lo do with education in general and physical 
education in particular? Obviously, and in the first place, any such program of 
education choosing to relate to idealism will be idea-centered. It will not be 
eentered on the child or the subject matter. The idealist has some notion of what 
is absolutely good and that it is possible to base a program of education upon the 
goodness of God. 'Phis is idealism in education. Let us see if we can present its 
meaning to physical education in relation to (a) the learner, (b) the learners 
values, (c) the objectives of a program, (d) the eurrieulum in physical educa- 
tion, and (e) evaluation. 

The learner. Idealism cannot condone or support any form of education that 
conceives of the human being incompletely or inadequately. If we in physical 
education perceive the human as body only as a biological organism respond- 
ing only to "natural" forces, then idealism holds we are wholly wrong and 
shortsighted. The human, to the idealist, is real, but only when the mind and 
soul are included. The idealist believes that the human is related to an order of 
things broader than the biological, that intelligence and reasoning relate to God, 
and therefore if we in physical education wish to do the greatest good for the 
individual we will treat the person as something besides protoplasm to be 
molded and stretched and made flexible and "physically fit." The idealist 
challenges us in physical education to teach moral and spiritual values. The 
idealist believes that the "body" is merely the physical expression of the nature 
of the soul, and thus our concept (in physical education) of "build," strength, 
physical fitness, symmetry, performance, posture, contour, and such are mean- 
ingful and important only when it is understood that they are of no .significance 
of and by themselves. They are not ends. They are to be developed not for their 
own sake. In fact, any development of the m at all is contingent upon the 
purpose and direction of their use. They must contribute to spiritual ends. This 
makes many of our slogans and shibboleths empty words indeed! 

As H. H. Home says. "Education must abandon the theory that the mind is 
an isolated entity caught in this mundane sphere and detained in the body as its 
prison house, in the favor of the theory that mind and body together constitute 
one organic unity." 1 There is nothing new in that, but 1 suggest // is the most 
powerful concept ever to bear upon what we do in physical education. It traps us 
completely. It holds us firmly by our holistic throat and denies us forever the 
doubtful privilege of not caring what happens to our charges as long as they 
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grow strong or perforin well. It slams the door forever on the cult of muscle. 

Self is a multiplicity but a unity nevertheless, and the sum of the parts is less 
than the whole because there is a quality to the whole that does not reside in any 
part. If these things arc true then nothing we can do in physical education may 
be judged by less than its effect upon the spirit of humans. We had better watch 
our step when we enthusiastically back a massive program seeking physical 
values without intelligently gearing these values into spiritually and morally 
acceptable behavior. 

VaUivn. : Jt:rlism holds two values rooted in existence: persons and the moral 
hipt/ui'iw. Children are persons; players are persons; students are persons. 
Tlx < vi minds, personalities, souls. They are ends. They are not means. 

Our .1: nv.v.jj. uihI our players are not chattel for exploitation, not tools to be 
used to \in\ u -t.r oar ego or reputation, not people to be shoved around, ordered, 
whittles X booted, ridiculed, scolded for reasons of ours and not theirs. The 
exploitation o'/ school and college athletes of today for ends not theirs would 
make Oic g;i;-a!l Kant shudder in his grave, because it was he who challenged us 
to 11 act so ihat in your own person as well as in the person of every other you are 
treating mankind also as an end, never merely as a means." 

Let proponents of post-season Bowl games, all-star games, state tourna- 
ments bv'.varo of this philosophical indictment. If all selfishly ambitious 
coaches and sadistic "gym teachers'* were judged by this point of view they 
would vanish in the turgid atmosphere of their self-generated hot air! 

The idealist recognizes evil not as self-subsistent but as a necessary possibil- 
ity in a world where individuals have the freedom to realize the good. If the 
good is centered in the spiritual self and the individual is the ultimate moral 
value, then anything we promote in physical education adverse to human 
interests is immoral. The lust for money, for status, for victory at the cost of 
welfare; expressions of anger; the casual approach to violence (as Norman 
Cousins would have it) — these manifestations are evil because they deplete the 
self. 

Idealism holds that the moral imperative to do good is a part of the nature of 
humanity. Humans may be confused, while they are young, as to just what 
"good" is. Children may not know what "fair play" means. They have to be 
taught. But if they are taught, the idealist holds they will readily respond. For to 
do good, to avoid oppression, to teach fair play, to cultivate respect for others, 
to conduct our contests on a high level of sincerity and integrity is to obey the 
moral law. 
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Objectives, As our own Educational Policies Commission put it a few years 
back, if the supreme moral value in education is man himself, then objectives in 
physical education tumble into place rather easily. Their enumeration would 
clearly distinguish between means and ends. Strength and body development 
would not become objectives. They would become only means of aiding the 
student to capture a realization of truth, beauty, and goodness. The spiritual 
ideals of the race are the true objectives, and to attain them should command the 
energies of all teachers. As President Bixler of Colby states it, the basic 
purpose of education "is to help the learner distinguish the good and beautiful 
from the cheap and the shoddy/' Where in the day-by-day conduct of physical 
education do wc find tangible effort to accomplish this? 

Actually, as measured by this idealistic philosophy, our programs from top 
to bottom would profit enormously if wc were to strengthen them in these 
respects. We confuse means with objectives, fall short of true goals, become 
satisfied with scores instead of character, and stumble aimlessly along mutter- 
ing something about health for health's sake and the game for the game's sake. 
Wc beam prettily when we test a million children with a dynamometer but fail to 
construct a solid program of total development to orient the test scores through 
some kind of relation to things that arc really important. 

Curriculum, The implications of ideal ism for the curriculum are endless. Wc 
have neither the time nor thc space to mention them all. I shudder to think what 
would happen to some of our hard-headed traditionalists if we ever took this 
philosophy seriously. 

In the first place, because idealism sees society not as a collection of 
individuals but as an organism in which individuals participate, it would 
endorse enthusiastically student participation in the planning of curriculums! 
Teachers and students would work things out together. 

In the second place, although idealism emphatically insists upon the freedom 
for self-determination, it insists that such self-determination take place within a 
matrix of social concern, with society providing the medium for nurture and 
development. If this means to look with skepticism upon some of our individual 
activities that turn an individual inward, provide little or no experience with the 
interplay of social involvement* teach one to be a stuffy egoist, then perhaps 
these activities can be played down and some of them eliminated in our 
curriculum. Weight lifters please note! 

But mainly, I suppose, the idealist— being a skeptic at heart — would not 
accept any curriculum or activity just because it had been used for a thousand 
years or because somebody wrote about it in the Journal. Weight-lifting for 
girls, obstacle courses, free-hand calisthenics, marching, anything traditional 
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or bizarre is looked at with a fishy eye and must be justified in the curriculum in 
terms not of sweat, usage, or history, but in relation to the idealistic objectives 
already stated. The idealist is not an eclcctric; the idealist abhors both mines- 
trone and borscht! 

The idealist would surely make room in the curriculum for the teaching of 
social, moral, and spiritual values, and leave them neither to chance nor 
imitation. The idealist believes that the teacher must be worthy of imitation, but 
because it is so much easier to be evil than good the idealist would have us make 
room in our curriculum for discussion, analysis, and decision making in the 
area of sportsmanship, ethical choice, and moral behavior. 

And the idealist would throw into limbo any teacher of physical education 
who usurped from the players the right to think. Perhaps this is method, but it 
may also be curriculum. Modern big-time football to a full-blown idealist must 
appear ridiculous! As Donald Butler says in Four Philosophies (1957), 4 * Si nee 
it is the self-activity of the pupil in which genuine education and development 
take place, he wants the student to be confronted by decision and selection as 
much of the time as is practicable. Certainly, he does not want the pupil's will 
crippled by having his decisions and selection made for him." 2 Signals from 
the bench in baseball and football and those intensive huddles in basketball 
where the "mastermind" masterminds too frequently place decisions in the 
wrong hands. 

But activities encouraging creative expression, problem solving, and effort 
expended because something is inherently interesting and challenging — these 
would receive the blessing of the idealist. The idealist would encourage 
discussion of provocative questions, resolution of alternatives as the basis for 
behavior, and the use of questions not so much to find what the student thinks as 
to cultivate the student's judgment. 

Evaluation. The principal outcome cherished by the idealist in evaluating a 
physical education program would be the development of self-propelled con- 
tinuous activity when school is over. Idealism says that learning takes place 
within the self of the learner. This is not very different from the doctrine of 
pragmatism. Both would reject performance in physical education that is 
merely the result of command. Idealism would measure the outcomes in 
physical education by the amount of self-education developed and used, not 
merely by changes in the behavioral process but by changes all the way through 
the self involving conviction and reflection on meaning and value. The idealist 
would not be happy with any evaluation that merely showed statistical results. 
The score is not a true measure of success, nor are data showing the number 
who "came out'* for intramurals. The fact of a million children having been 
tested for something is less than meaningful; it actually would arouse suspicion 
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about the educative validity of the enterprise. The idealist's measures arc not 
quantitative. The idealist waits to see what ehanges arc made in the self. 

And that, in essence, is the key to idealism. Self-activity leading to self- 
development involving the total self is to the idealist the important thing, 
Physical education falls well within this philosophical concept as it applies to 
education because of its obvious and very significant potential as a strong 
contributor toward understanding of self. 



NOTES 

1 . H. I I. Home, The Philosophy of iuhwulion, rev. cd. ( New York: Macmillan. 193(1), p. 37. 

2. J. Donald Butler. Four Philosophies, rev. ed. (New York: Harper & Row. 1957); p. 259. 
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The Relation of 
Principles to Practice 



Physical education, like any other essentially activity curriculum, needs a 
carefully drawn set of principles as guides to its development. Without them 
there is danger of losing sight of what the activities are for. There is danger of 
picking the activities without much concern for their bearing upon the student. 
Without using principles as a guide one relies upon pragmatic experience, and 
" it works'* becomes the criterion for selection of content and for administrative 
practice. 

But the wise person in physical education knows that almost anything will 
" 4 work/' Success is not always justification for use. In a field heavily weighted 
with administration or "practical** matters, the temptation is real indeed to 
judge any curriculum or any practice by its workability rather than by its 
purposes or its effects. 

For many years the teaching of physical education required little thought or 
planning. Little else was necessary than to step in front of the class, blow the 
whistle, and start giving commands. That kind of a teachcrcould be prepared in 
a year. He needed only a good voice and a bag of tricks. 

But in the 20th century people ask certain questions — not only of education 
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in general but of physical education in particular. What are the purposes of these 
activities? What is the student thinking about? Does he learn anything? What 
does physical education have to do with cultural values? These and a host of 
other questions require answers. Physical education has to look inward to see 
where it stands. It realizes that its routine practices need justification in 
educational terms or they must be abandoned. They must be examined critically 
to determine their purpose, and their purpose must jibe with man's nature and 
his social goals. Moreover, the program must be rooted in the same soil as the 
best in all of education. 

This view requires the formulation of purposes, of principles, of theory. It 
forces the physical education teacher to look at any activity critically in terms of 
its effect upon the total development of the student, and then, if the criteria in 
theory or principle are met, to teach the activity so as to attain the expected 
outcomes. 

There should be no confusion about the relation of principle to practice. No 
activity is valuable, none can be trusted, until its purpose can be established. No 
program can be recognized as good until the principles upon which it is based 
are known. Practice without principle is a headless horseman. The practical 
person who scoffs at theory knows not where he is going or why. He merely 
teaches to occupy the hour and lacks the vision to see potential directions. The 
theoretician, or the one motivated and guided by principle, will always be the 
master because theory has always been the guide, the forerunner. Theory is the 
force, the genesis, of most of the world's planned development. Occasionally, 
to be sure, someone stumbles onto a way of doing something, on an invention or 
a discovery, without knowing why or how he did it. But for the most part 
developments in science, industry, or education proceed in some planned 
manner leading from a hypothesis or theory whose implications are being 
explored. The theoretical physicist has been the guiding spirit underlying the 
portentous recent developments in explosives. It was to test a theory that most 
of our immunizations were produced. Washington and Jefferson and Hamilton 
gave voice to broad generalizations and basic principles which found practical 
expression in laws. The steam engine and the rocket ship existed first "on 
paper," in the mind of a theorist who later guided the hands of "practical" 
people as they worked out the idea. To operate from a theory or a principle is the 
way of intelligence. 

Physical education has suffered from too much "practical" reasoning and 
not enough response to thought and principle. Its history in our schools is 
littered with the mistakes of those practical people who have turned their backs 
on progressive developments and who have been content with doing something 
year after year merely because "it works." Usually, when one hears the 
veteran teachersay, "Well, that sounds all right in theory, but it won't work in 
practice," one can wager that he has only half-heartedly tried to make it work in 
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practice. The proof of the validity of a theory may not be had until something 
does work in practice, but the chances are that that frustrated old-timer is really 
trying to say, "Don't bother me with any new ideas. I'm too comfortable the 
way I am." Only yesterday, some older teacher said to a younger one, "Your 
theories are fine but they won't work undertoday's conditions." That is being 
said over and over in spite of the fact that young teachers with enthusiasm and 
imagination are making their theories work time after time. 

Particularly vicious, however, is the type of thinking which permits one to 
hold on to a practice after all the logic, all the reasoning, point to it as in distinct 
violation of good theory and principle. The exploiters of schoolboy and school- 
girl athletes, for example, care little for fact or principle. These athletic 
racketeers will overdevelop football, not in the best interests of boys, but for 
their own glory and vain satisfactions. Community boxing tournaments are still 
scheduled in spite of all the evidence to show how harmful, even murderous, 
boxing is. The gloves are not golden but the advertising value is . The boys who 
batter themselves into insensibility do so to provide sadistic thrills for spectators 
and a smug satisfaction for the sponsors. The latter can tell of the good they do 
in the field of public recreation! Practical, indeed, but devastating to human 
tissue! 

Or perhaps it is the coach who schedules 32 basketball games a season, or a 
dozen or more football games, or who pits the undermanned squad against the 
Big Team just to make some money. Of all the parts of the broad field of 
physical education which have magnificent possibilities for good, the field of 
schoolboy competitive athletics needs most of all the courageous administra- 
tion of high-principled men and women who know what they are doing and can 
tell you why. And yet, too frequently physical education is judged in the eyes of 
both the public and the educator by the activities of the professionally unpre- 
pared spokesman who administers a program not by planned, thoughtful, and 
rational action but by the rule of expedience and experience. That situation is 
comparable to gaining an impression of the area of psychology by believing the 
words or admiring the practice of some phrenologist. Or of judging medicine by 
the standards of chiropractors or witch doctors. Physical education cannot 
fairly be judged by the activities of the small group of unprincipled fakers who 
advocate some exercise or other or who conduct athletic programs for commer- 
cial rather than educational ends. 

The ideal would be to conduct all the various aspects of a complete program 
according to principle. Within such a program nothing would be done solely for 
expedient, practical, or popular reasons. It would first have to meet the test of 
its relationship to a sound principle. "I agree with you in principle" would 
become a commitment to find the practical answer which would exemplify the 
basic purpose involved. 
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The modern physical educator is obligated to develop frnm.ihc study of the 
nature of the needs of man a set c r principles or theories which , when cultivated 
in practice, will produce the ideal type of program. Thai. is the invitation to the 
young teacher of today. 

Did the men of De Soto and Balboa and Champlain, as they roamed the 
forests of continental North America in the 16th and early 17th centuries, play 
any games, or sing any songs, or dance any dances? Did the colonials at 
Jamestownand Plymouth Rock and Barnstable bowl on the green or do their 
version of the Virginia reel? Very likely they did. Very likely the early 
exploring parties as well as the permanent settlers brought along as part of their 
way of living some games and sports better to express themselves and to add to 
the enjoyment of living. From that meager beginning, froim the occasional 
wood-chopping or corn-planting "match"' of the New England farmer, from 
the thin trickle of country dances allowed by the pious fathers, there came the 
torrent of more vigorous sports of a more leisurely populace in the 19th century. 
Bowling and base-all, football and basketball, winter sports and tennis and 
golf, took hold and children began seriously to learn to play. Now in the 20th 
century the student of cultural anthropology has to reckon with our devotion to 
games, to dance in all its forms, and to sports which currently command the 
attention of millions of Americans. 

One cannot help but ask why. Why do millions of children play marbles or 
jump rope every spring? Why do millions of boys take to basketball every 
winter with an enormous zest? What is this force? What can be done with this 
phenomenon? The student of physical education wants to perpetuate it. He 
wants the oncoming generations to learn the same recreational pleasures. He 
sees their value to individual development. But he also sees within them 
something more. He sees how they may be used to affect the character of 
society. He sees them as an educational medium in which there is an interaction 
between the individual and his group. Not only does the young girl or boy 
"come into increasing possession of himself and his powers" through these 
experiences, but the character of his expressions within the activities shapes the 
kind of society in which he lives. His education then— that is, his physical 
education— relates to the quality of these experiences and extends our concep- 
tion of education beyond the passive acquisition of knowledge about his world. 
He becomes a participant within the world, and his teacher becomes his guide 
and counselor as they seek to control the quality of the experiences. 

When the modern physical education teacher reads of Dewey's belief that 
'•all education proceeds by the participation of the individual in the social 
consciousness of the race/' 1 he recognizes the play situation as immensely 
laden with social implications. He thus is convinced that he must somehow 
organize and control the situations to produce acceptable educational results. 
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He is further impressed when he ponders the meaning of Dewey's comment 
that "the only true education comes through the stimulation of the child's 
powers by the demands of the social situations in which he finds himself." ' J 

Such statements give him a clue to the location of principles. He seeks their 
origin and he knows where to look. He must analyze life the way man lives it, 
which means he must analyze (a) the way man constructs his society and (b) 
man's own nature. If he can derive facts from these analyses, he can construct 
principles; and if he can construct principles, he can operate a directed program 
because he will know what lie is doing and why. 

An analysis of the social structure (i.e., social, political, economic, ideologi- 
cal) of a community or nation will give important leads as to the kind of physical 
education which will serve the purposes of the people. In a democratic society 
one would expect physical education to be conducted democratically. In a 
regimented society one would use physical education to further the regimenta- 
tion. In a nation geared constantly to war there would be a strong resemblance 
between physical education and military preparation. In this volume we have 
been speaking of a physical education geared to the peaceful pursuits of a 
democratic society, and hence, to review, we find some of the following 
characteristics available for translation into principles for physical education: 

1. Equality of opportunity is sought. The Declaration of Independence 
proclaimed that. It declared all men were created equal, meaning equal in their 
title to opportunity —to educational opportunity. Physical education responds 
by establishing the nn: of equality in the program, by opening its facilities 
to all, by provide' >v Taction for all. It responds by recognizing the dub as 
well as the star, gVis a.-, ell as boys, by helping each to seek his avenue of 
expression, excluding no one. giving excellence its due but sacrificing no right 
of the poorer in ability to extend the competence of the already superior. It 
disavows special privilege, seeks to "give every man his chance.*' and reduces 
the playground bully to a stature commensurate with the others. The great 
documents of the nation proclaim such equality as the "veritable fact of the 
days in which we live." and thus physical education can only be subversive if it 
denies by its administration or teaching the right of all to an equality of 
opportunity. 

2. Democracy promotes the general welfare. The general welfare places 
individuals above institutions. "There can he no such thing as the welfare of 
'the state* at the expense of, or in contrast with, the general welfare of the 
individuals who compose it. Man is not made for institutions. Institutions arc 
made by and for mankind," Physical education responds by adapting the 
program to the individual insofar as it possibly can. It seeks the individual's 
welfare. It creates a program suited to him and does not ask him to sacrifice his 
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best ir..jrcst.s lor the good ol' the program. It believes in "team spirit" and 
"team loyalty" only as long as such a miniature "state" does not require 
performance at the expense of his general welfare, 

3. People prefer individual enterprise to regimentation. Other forms of 
government are distinguished from democracy by their reliance upon force, 
upon regimentation, upon the response of people to the commands of the rulers. 
Democratic people prefer to govern themselves, order their own lives, and 
enjoy creative self-expression. Physical education responds by rejecting the 
response-command type of activity, by seeking spontaneity and student initia- 
tive. The teacher becomes the guide, not the drillmastcr. Mass exercises and 
blind indoctrination both disappear, and proposal, discussion, and popular 
decision become the vogue. 

4, This democracy pursues happiness. The Declaration also proclaimed 
thai. It gave to the individual the right of pursuit of happiness and thus placed its 
attainment high on the scale by which we 'Judge the effectiveness of social 
life, ' ' Such happiness 'Ms that abiding contentment that comes from a complete 
and abundant life, even though such a life includes, as all lives must, both 
success and failure, prosperity and adversity, sunshine and shadow, cradle 
songs and funeral hymns. To be happy, we must know the realities of life, 
whatever they may be. We must be able to understand relative values in the 
midst of confusion, to seek the deeper meanings beyond the shallow, to desire 
worthwhile achievement in the midst of much that is trivial/' 1 

Physical education responds by conducting a program where such elemental 
satisfactions may be had, where success and acclaim are more dominant than 
frustration and anonymity. Physical education believes in providing opportu- 
nity for each to achieve success according to his lights and through his own 
efforts to attain happiness. It seeks joy, fun, contentment, pleasure, It hopes to 
avoid those situations which provoke anger, resentment, or sorrow. Its games 
thus should be conducted in an atmosphere of friendly rivalry in which the 
values derived are from the game and not from the anguish of the defeated 
opponent. Physical education seeks to bring to all a large measure of basic 
happiness by providing rewarding skills in activities which are meaningful to 
the individual. 

5. Twentieth-century America tends to place human values above the mate- 
rial. The days of the great land grabs, the exploitation of natural resources, and 
the sacrifice of human values — in fact, human beings — to the attainment of 
wealth have passed. Our social institutions now seek ways of conserving not 
only the natural resources but human resources as well. Human values are now 
important. People cling to religious concepts. They educate for character. They 
pride themselves upon seeking no territorial aggrandizement through war. 
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They seek only that Tree people may live in peace. To enrich, preserve, and 
prolong human life has become an important goal of our society. 

Physical education responds by studying what the "average man" -seeks. It 
knows he wants something saiisfying, something to cheer for, to brag about a 
little, to take pride in. Physical education recognizes that he wants to be a little 
bit different from the rest, a little bit distinguished. So it teaches him a wide 
variety of activities, hoping he can become distinguished in one or more of 
them. Ft knows he abhors the monotony of health "exercises. " He does not 
want health that badly. He is one not to be content with a miserable status 
quo — with boredom, or poverty. He seeks the good life, and if a tennis court 
figures in his calculations he is likely to get it. The physical educator knows that 
books were written after man learned to read, so he teaches people to play 
tennis, knowing that the provision of the court will very likely follow. 

Modern physical education values more the good which comes to the 
competitor than the size and value of "the gate/ 1 Ft dislikes exploitation. It 
disapproves of using children for ends other than their own. It prizes human 
welfare ovei commercial advantage or the inflated ego of the promoter or 
alumnus. In so prizing it comes closer to the basic purposes of the democratic 
way of life. 

6. Respect for personality is the central social theme of the democratic way. 
If the concept of democracy involves a cluster of ideals, then education 
becomes the principal effort to "actualize the social ideals into human be- 
havior." 5 People must be taught to act in reference to each other with the 
respect born out of a high appreciation of the value of human life. Physical 
education responds by believing that above all other values, above the victory, 
above strength, above skill, the quality of the interpersonal experience is 
paramount. All else is secondary. The principal aim, the prior objective, is to 
teach people to get along with each other in mutual respect, Only thus can 
physical education most closely be related to the central theme, the chief 
ingredient of the democratic way. 

7. Our culture prizes its freedom. Our colonists came to North America to 
find freedom. They knew what they wanted. They wanted freedom of choice, 
freedom to come and go, free boundaries, free schools, free speech, and 
freedom of religion. These were compelling things. And in the years since 
colonial times the people have fought bitter military and legislative battles to 
preserve these freedoms. 

Physical education has responded by realizing that without choice there can 
be little freedom. To be free to choose requires a knowledge and experience of 
things to choose from. And as J. B. Nash says: 
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Iii order Hi choose, u man must he able to distinguish between good, 
better, and best or that which is helpful as against thai which is hurtful, 
and must have had a wide play and recreational experience gathered Irom 
such fields as art. crafts, nature exploration, music, drama, literature, and 
sports and games There is but a nairow range of choice if his diet has 
consisted of little hut the radio, television and movie thrillers where he 
sits on the side lines and does not participate." 

This is a compelling reason why a physical education program must be broad 
rather than narrow, varied rather than monotonous. The student consumer is 
entitled to sufficient experience to give the base for choice. There is no one 
sport, no one game, no one activity which is good for everyone. One cannot 
enjoy freedom if one is not free to choose from among many. 

These are but seven examples of social tenets which lie at the root of a 
modern program. There are many others. 

Physical education, as a part of the general educational pattern in America., 
enjoys local autonomv. There is no national program. There is no federal 
Ministry of Education which prescribes the kind of physical education that shall 
he luuuht in our communities. This local autonomy is a principle derived from 
the ordinal colonial conception of states" rights. It was provided in the Con- 
stitution that the several states shall provide their own educational program 
without interference or direction from the federal government. The principle 
has remained intact for over a century, and states have successfully resisted 
thmuuh the Conercss. any effort to vest the control of education in the central 
government. States have developed their own programs, established their own 
minimum standards, financed their own schools. 

To physical education such a principle means that, above the minimum limits 
established bv his state, everv physical education teacher lias (lie responsibility 
of developing his own program subject only to the direction and approval ol the 
local school officials. A teacher thus must have initiative, rcsourcelulness. and 
abilitv to create and administer. The responsibility and authority are largely 
local' No one will tell him what to do. He may pick and choose. It becomes 
essential, therefore, that he be a competent student of his held, able to weigh 
values, to study needs, and to meet needs with an appropriate program. 

Occasionally, the complexion of local polities affects physical education. 
Changes in party uovcrnmeiit. emphases in economy, social attitudes, varia- 
tions in the interpretation of the so-cal! :d welfare state, will modify its pro- 
grams in some places. The teacher will be familiar with such local conditions 
mid will build a pro-am in accordance with the strength of the local wishes. No 
principle is involved particularly except perhaps that ol expediency, which 
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frequently affects adversely a strong adherence to more fundamental social and 
political points of view. 

Principles arise from an analysis of the working conditions under which the 
population lives. If leisure is on the increase, physical education moves to meet 
the need for its constructive use. Physical education tries to equip its students 
with worthwhile and interesting activities that can contribute to the enjoyment 
of leisure. If technology lessens the need for manual labor, physical education 
responds by developing vigorous sports and other activities in its program and 
by teaching its students the necessity of compensating for the inactivity forced 
upon them by the industrialized society. 

If the labor movement seeks certain advantages to union members through 
recreation at the plant or in the community, physical education attempts to teach 
the young how best to enjoy the facilities once they become eligible for them. 

It is patently not enough that man's society be analyzed to discover some- 
thing about physical education. Man's nature must be looked at also. The facts 
of his unity, of his growth and development, of the way he reacts and learns — 
these are basic. If one were to assay the relative importance of the two sets of 
facts, i.e., from his society and from his nature, one would recognize the 
stalemate argument between heredity and environment, Man cannot achieve 
anything socially unless his original nature permits him to. The genetic strain is 
a limiting factor. It sets upper limits. The quality of tissue which composes any 
given individual determines his maximum achievement. Education cannot 
prepare for any form of society unless the organic and psychological poten- 
tialities are there which will make for its attainment. 

Thus physical education must know man and be guided by his nature. It will 
be worthwhile to review briefly some of the elements to illustrate how princi- 
ples grow out of the facts of man's life: 

1 . The human animal is intended to be an integrated whole. The forces of 
disease, worry, the sedentary life, and others may lead him toward disintegra- 
tion, but basically he strives toward the harmonious functioning of all his 
powers each in relation to the other and all in relation to the whole. Physical 
education responds to this by teaching activities which occupy the whole of 
man, ratherthan those which segment him. Totally developmental activities are 
preferred to those which deal only with muscle or with body areas. 

2. The increase in size and height, the growth of the vital systems, can be 
studied and the predicted rates and states known at any given time in a child's 
life. Measures of growth are available. Some things are possible at certain 
growth stages which are not possible at others. 
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Physical education responds by adapting its program to those growth stages. 
It hopes not to ask too much of its students, nor does it want to lag behind with 
activities insufficiently stimulating tor the growth needs. 

3. Muscular development is indispensable to the welfare of the total or- 
ganism. Physical education responds by developing the principle of central 
muscular involvement (as opposed to peripheral), of large muscle activity. The 
program then emphasizes free-swinging, free-moving games and dances which 
must of necessity be developmental in the abdominal area. 

4. Boys and girls differ in their physiology, their rates of maturation, their 
anatomy. Physical education applies what it knows not only of individual 
differences but of the differences between the sexes and produces two similar 
but nevertheless different programs. The practice is geared to the principle of 
difference which is derived from the facts. 

5. The organism is expendable. Tissue gives out. It may be attacked and 
destroyed. Conversely, it heals. It repairs itself. Physical education knows of 
these processes and tries only to facilitate, never to interfere; only to develop, 
never to tear down. Knowing disease processes, the intelligent teacher would 
never ask for participation during disease. Knowing metabolism, the teacher 
would give ample time for repair of fatigue. 

6. Individuals vary from one another and within themselves from time to 
time in heart size and power. The heart can be damaged. Conditions should be 
favorable for its growth. Activity can antagonize the heart when it has been 
previously damaged. The program must be adjusted individually to compensate 
for heart variations. 

7. The new interpretations of perception have an obvious hearing upon 
learning motor skills. Teaching must be done in the lightof the facts. The mark 
of the antiquarian is his failure to use such newer knowledge when it can be 
applied. 

8. Man can learn best when he learns all over. The sense of motion, of 
knowing where one is in space, of feeling muscularly the thing being experi- 
enced, is basic to all animal life. The physical education teacher studies these 
relationships and knows that an intellectual appreciation of a sport is a poor 
imitation at best of the real understanding of it which can only be gained by 
taking part in it. That is why he prefers activity to discussion, participation to 
watching. He also understands how possible it is to learn more of art, for 
example, by painting or drawing, more of literature by trying to write, more of 
games by playing them. The program deals with this sort of learning. It is total 
learning. ^ W Q 
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9. A study of the nervous system indicates how important it is to the vital 
systems to have consciousness diverted from thenu Physical education responds 
by developing a program which endeavors to fix attention on an objective rather 
than upon form, to aid in substituting an object-consciousness for a self- 
consciousness. The program seeks to avoid the self-adulation of some activities 
and substitute a selflessness more likely to be derived from others. 

10. Common causes of disintegration of the personality are known. The 
program of physical education seeks to substitute status and security for 
frustration and rejection. It seeks to control the play situation so that it can be 
sure of the relation of the participant to others within it. The program is 
concerned about those who participate. The outcomes in personal development 
are significantly more important than those on the scoreboard or on the balance 
sheet. 

There are scores of other such elements from analyses of the nature of man's 
make-up. The way one learns, the role played by interest, the desirability of 
accurately appraising oneself, the facts about muscle warm-up, of digestion — 
these and other elements are all of sufficient importance to modify a program of 
physical education. 

And thus, physical education analyzes the cut of man's culture, his society, 
his nature, the conditions under which he lives. The teacher realizes that he 
must answer these needs, must contribute to appreciation of fine living, of 
beauty, of happiness. The program will die unless it bears a recognizable 
identity not only to the deeper purposes and directions of man's society but also 
to nature and to his basic capacities. 

Principles of physical education are thus derived from the way people want to 
live — and programs which express these principles affect the continuation or 
alteration of these social patterns. 
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A Decalogue 
of Principles 



John Dewey once said that no program of education could survive in a 
democracy except that it draws its life from the people. There is no merit in 
advocating any program or point of view unless it stems from the discernible 
facts of man's life or his society. The empirical, preconceived, and biased 
notions of one who argues without his facts Dewey relegates to the mumbo- 
jumbo of superstition and rationalization. To advocate something because it is 
old, or has been used before, or merely on the say-so of the pundit is a form of 
influence hardly fitting in our educational planning of today. 

In physical education there have turned up some notable instances of viola- 
tions of Dewey's premise, We generally give what meager credit is due, for 
example, to Jahn, one of the early 19th century fascists of Europe, for using 
physical education most effectively as a device for the creation of a nationalism 
that was neither based on the facts of man's organic function nor in keeping with 
the best of his social and psychological possibilities, How successful he was 
can only be judged in our time by the repeated wars we have had with the 
products of his ideology. 

Other such usurpers of the rights of people have come and gone. Most of 
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them have gone, although contemporary physical education, like contemporary 
education, shows the marks of theirabuses. Today's struggle to determine what 
shall be the nature of a modern education is unfortunately as much an effort to 
throw off the old influences as it is to create something new and more closely 
fitting the American scene. 

Today's professional group of teachers are the beneficiaries of hard, patient, 
and productive work on the part of those who have lived in this half century. As 
a result of this work we have seen an American program of physical education 
evolve to the point where we can see its outlines. We can recognize its shape 
through the fog of tradition. What we are doing today in physical education is 
the outcome, the product of this analysis of American life by those who have 
forced us all to look at American people as our only source of what is good in 
our educational institutions. 

In the first half of this century we resisted many varied attempts to capture 
physical education and make of it something which would have died in the last 
half. Many have been the flamboyant schemes to perpetrate a national physical 
culture bereft of anything but physical outcomes. We might have been over- 
whelmed with an athletic aristocracy which honored only the perfect perform- 
ance of the highly skilled — and all male, at that. We haven't much of that today. 
When impressive Nils Bukh came over and taught Danish gymnastics many 
rushed to imitate. We might have modeled our programs after many another 
off-shore influence because there have been dozens of them trying to capture 
our imagination. We have been urged to take up jai-iai and marching, red drills 
and white, high bars and low bars, free hand and heavy, this system and that, 
and we have received them all. forgotten most, and moved on seeking only the 
activity, the method, and the outcome which must, as Dewey foretold, jibe with 
the things we as a people are and want to be. 

But now we are emerging from our formative years. The early work of the 
great men and women of our field was passed on to strong minds and sure 
hands. It is timely to say that we are at last growing up, still somewhat 
adolescent in thought and practice, to be sure; but the writer feels that our 
professional fiascos of this last great war, born out of our immaturity, arc 
among our last, and that hcneeforwa.d we will mature to the point where we 
will know what physical education in American schools is — should be and can 
be. 

For with us. as with all other professions, principle has been slow to evolve 
but once established has dominated practice. Our principles have been a 
century in the making. The discovery of the facts of man's organic life, of his 
psychological behaviors, and of his social nature has been a slow and continu- 
ing process, basic to the establishment of principles. The revelations of the facts 
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of man's life, the formulation of principles based upon them, the establishment 
of objectives as outgrowths of principles and the development of practice to 
attain the objectives — that has been our pattern of growth. All other patterns 
have died of their own unsoundness. 

These principles then have set the stage forthe future of physical education in 
our land. May we phrase a decalogue of them and cite them one by one as 
characteristic of American physicial education today? 

First: That American physical education must be in the image of the American democ- 
racy, must be rooted in the culture of American people, and must have no values different 
from those conducive to life in the republic. 

We no longer can tolerate a physical education for the few. We cannot rest 
until there is to be seen in every program in the country an equality of 
opportunity for all, forgirls as well as boys, for the skilled as well as the dub, for 
the handicapped as well as the normal, each to seek and find his appropriate 
physical education. For rich and poor, and for all races and creeds we must 
follow the great beliefs of all education and bring to everyone the facilities, 
time, and instruction to participate in the great heritage of dance and sport, 
games and athletics. People everywhere, on the farm and in the factory, in the 
cities and in rural areas, must feel the impact of our work. 

Second; That the practice of physical education mast forever acknowledge the known 
and proven fact about the human organism. 

We have resisted quackery before and we must continue to do so. The false 
claims for exercise, the spurious training processes, the legend of deep breath- 
ing exercises, the misplaced emphases upon muscle development, and the 
panaceas for health — these and others fade away under the bright light of fact. 
In their place has come a rational program of developmental activity, suited to 
age and sex, to condition and need, and taught well by people who know the 
possibilities and limitations of human life. 

Third: That in all of physical education there is but one set of purposes, one standard of 
values, and one criterion for measuring the worth of practice — the good of the individual. 

No other standard is acceptable in democratic education. We sacrifice the 
individual, exploit him, use him as a means ratherthan as an end only in time of 
war. In peace his right to development, to self-expression, to self-direction, and 
his responsibility for self-control are paramount, We can sacrifice no player for 
the sake of the team or for the glory of the coach. Glory in victory must be 
enjoyed to the fullest only if it is earned not at the expense of the individual. 

We cannot use commercial value, or expediency, or selfish purpose as 
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criteria to judge the worth of an activity or of the relation of an individual to it. 
We must put in first place the welfare of the American girl and boy and accept 
no values but those which reflect their best interests. 

Fourth: That physical education contains within it a great potential for learning, for the 
cultivation of reflective thinking, and for the iniclleetuali/ation of our choices. 

There are some who say there is no thinking in physical education. They 
believe it is ''entirely physical/' that no thought is needed. Others say that our 
form of education is really training, the establishment of fixed habit. And so at 
one time it might have been. There is little of problem solving, of the search for 
experimental application of suggested answers, and the recognition of conse- 
quences in the learning of the pirouette or the giant swing. Little intellectualiz- 
ing goes on in marching and calisthenics. Such are reflexive stunts rather than 
reflective acts. So also is the training given in many high-pres.sure sports of 
today. The coach does all the thinking, solves all the problems, and requires a 
performance quite within the category of a fixed habit. But actually a physical 
education means teaching the skills and behaviors within activities so as to 
allow for student participation in the planning, in the decision. It requires the 
anticipation of situations involving choice and the hope for the development of 
a flexible habit that gives the learner the means of solving the problems as he 
meets them in his constantly changing world. Opportunities are unlimited in 
physical education for learning and for reflective thinking. The richness to be 
derived from teaching in physical education is not in the sheer fact of perfor- 
mance but in the quality of the thinking that produced the performance, either 
good or bad. 

Fifth: That the teaching of values on the ethical -moral plane must assuredly be as definite 
and planned for as those of skill. 

We deal with individuals. As adults, we begin teaching individuals when 
they are infants. The first things taught are individual behavior patterns. 
Eventually, we want courage, unselfishness, and a fine sense of honor. No 
child can grasp any such abstractions except that he form them from a constella- 
tion of specific acts or behaviors. Learning to be a "good sport" begins when 
he walked away from the swing in a huff because someone else got there first. 
Learning about cooperation might well have begun on the ball diamond when 
he learned "not to be a pig about his turn at bat." We need to reduce the 
learning about this code of ethics of ours, these complicated moral values, to 
teachable elements. We need to isolate me: i, see them, teach them, and 
evaluate their development as surely as we measure speed in swimming or the 
length of a jump. Physical education cannot dodge its responsibility for the 
cultivation of its rich potentialities in this area of personal conduct. 

Sixth: That physical education is as much a social science as a biological one because its 
outcomes are measurable in terms of group behaviors us well as organic enrichment. 
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In a democracy wc learn to operate in groups. We express ourselves, test our 
expression against that of others, then go along if necessary with the opposition 
for the good of the whole. We were not born with such talent. We have to learn 
it. In physical education we know all about such group action. The team, the 
club, the room, the class— those are the units with which we work. To learn 
how to help in the adjustment of the individual to the cross-currents ot other 
personalities within the group is one of our privileges. We must develop the 
social competencies within our students. Students can be taught within the 
»roup that greatest of all lessons within a democracy— respect for personality. 
They can be helped to avoid the unsocial behaviors of selfishness or bigotry, 
and we can claim distinction in this field only when we know as much about 
how to assure a social acceptance as we now know how to teach the forehand 
drive. Physical fitness is not enough, nor are coordination and skill. These three 
must not be allowed to monopolize our efforts as we strive for outcomes. 
Physical education is irrevocably a multiple-outcome experience, and our 
methods must be so devised as to secure them. 

SiWentm: Thai the activities and methods producing an objective extroverted How of 
consciousness are more to be desired than those which turn the individual upon himscll 
toward an introverted development. 

This principle, based as it is upon the well-known facts of the psychosomatic 
relationships, sounds the death knell for body-building, body-worship, and 
self-adulation. It explains the unhappy fate of weight-lifting, the ballet, and too 
much form in anything. It explains why golf to many is such a confusing mass 
of frustrations in which the player, desperately striving to remember his knee, 
elbow, imd chin, flukes his shot through self-consciousness as surely as the 
speaker complains of gastric butterflies when he worries more about the 
impression h will make than about what he has to say. The exhibitionist, the 
poseur, may be products of this method, and our selections of activities and our 
methods of teaching can avoid these outcomes frequently by directing the flow 
of consciousness outward— on the ball, the mountain, the choreography , or the 
welfare of the opponent. We in physical education have a responsibility , shared 
with other influences, to be sure, for producing the more productive, socially 
useful personality. 

EIGHTH: That physical education, far from being an isolated and quite foreign clement 
within the curriculum of American education contains within it elements quite identical 
with the other expressive arts. 

It is no accident that physical education has historically and now cultivated a 
lively correlation with music and art, drama and literature. No singular offshoot 
is our solid development of dance in all its forms as a means of human 
expression. These relationships arc to be expected. Anything else would be 
foreign to the way people have always lived. The ceremony and festival, the 
pageant and party have always and do now call for a natural and inevitable 
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relationship of movement to all the others. We can well forget entirely, if we 
ever entertained the idea, that a physical education involves only games and 
athletics, and that all else is completely incomprehensible. 

Ninth: That physical education stands upon its own feet as a profession, solidly within 
the scientific and social culture of the race, beholden to no other group, but ready to work 
cooperatively with other professions for human betterment. 

The old inferiority complex we used to have is fading away. We are more 
sure now of ourcontribution. Soon it will be that those educators whodo not see 
the values inherent in a physical education will themselves have lost their 
intellectual integrity. The process of human development cannot remain 
forever obscured by the dust of academic tradition. Our profession is soundly 
established. We have within our own ranks people of great intellectual strength 
and from other professions we have been assisted by great and significant 
revelations concerning the social and organic importance of the kind of educa- 
tion with which we deal. Once we lived in the backyard of education under the 
shadow of medicine. We do so no longer. Our contribution to human develop- 
ment is sufficiently in the open now to allow us to say with a modest assurance 
that we can and do make, not supplementary additions to growth and develop- 
ment, but unique and original ones. 

Tenth: That the high quality of leadership is the primary desideratum of this as of other 
professions, and thai the American university must keep its standards high and its efforts 
unremitting for the selection and preparation of intelligent, well equipped, and cultured 
women and men teachers of physical education. 

We need leaders. All of education needs leaders. Where education has failed 
to meet national crises it has failed in leadership. Where physical education 
sometimes goes awry and runs madly down some dead-end streets it does so 
because its leadership takes it there. Teachers everywhere must be taught to 
think, to discriminate, to evaluate, to teach. Certainly in physical education we 
have had enough of those who remain in the rut of tradition. 

Nor need American universities apologize for their existing curriculums in 
physical and health education. They are strangely constructed in some places, 
that is true, and the academic eyebrow raises sometimes when we abuse the 
privilege of giving academic credit by awarding it to mastery which involved no 
intellectualizing. But by and large our curriculums are stable and reputable. We 
know in general how to build them, and as the years go on the physical 
education teacher graduating from one of our universities will measure up 
perfectly with the professional bachelor in other fields. 

Thus the decalogue of principles is completed. Ft is the fulfillment of the first 
cycleof growth, the heritage which our predecessors have left us. These are the 
directions physical education is now taking. 
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Wherein Lies Significance? 



Wherein lies significance? We have been searching for it for many years. 
Memory has its disadvantages. I find it extremely rewarding to have been a 
participant in the development of physical education during this last half 
century— during the years from 1920 to 1970— a half century of search for 
significance! 

We are in 1971 now, but our mission is not yet accomplished. We have not 
yet found all the significance that I am sure rests within the field. As I look back 
on those 50 years in physical education, ! can report that it has been a 
struggle — a fascinating struggle— to explore, to uncover, to look and to see, 
and to find out what there is v^iuiin this field that entrances us all. 

lean think in my 50 years of Amy Morris Homans of Wellcsley, of J. Anna 
Norris of Minnesota and Gertrude Moulton of Oberlin, of Ethel Perrin of 
Detroit (one of the most remarkable women we ever had in our field— little bit 
of a thing who ran the whole city of Detroit's program by herself), of Lauren- 
tine Collins and Mabel Lee. Remember Gertrude Colby and Mary O'Donnell 
of Columbia? Katharine Hersey and Lydia Clark of Ohio State? Blanche 
Trilling and Mary Channing Coleman? Great names. Helen MeKinstry of the 
YWCA, Margaret MeKee of Missouri, Alfrieda Mosscrop, Ethel Saxman, 
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Marge D'Houblcr, among numy others, some still around, some passed on to 
their reward. But it was a rare privilege to struggle with those valiant souls to 
find significance, to create upon the unstable foundation which was ours — the 
unstable foundation of essentially German and Swedish and Danish and Eng- 
lish herita^ o find an American program suited to our people, our society, 
and our purposes, 

As I think of those names I have a feeling always of the great and courageous 
efforts they were making, as our predecessors, to create, evolve, and develop a 
program to fit the needs of our people, particularly the youth in our society. We 
were not always successful, That is to say, we are not capable yet of saying that 
this is our program for our people, It is difficult in a pluralistic society. So all I 
intend to do is suggest three or four sources of significance. 

First, it is of consummate significance that we persist in our efforts to 
develop programs that reflect the social, the political, and the educational goals 
of our people and that have no value in variance from those goals, How difficult 
it is to create a program in the image of our democratic society — partly because 
we have had a hard time defining our democratic society, partly because by its 
very nature it is an elusive quality (much more so than some of the other 
political systems the world has known in the last century), partly because you 
and I, if we were to make an honest confession, would probably say we have not 
at all times done our homework. We have not read Jefferson, Madison, Henry 
Adams and Lincoln and John Dewey, Jane Addanis and Horace Mann, 
Woodrow Wilson and Jack Kennedy, and probably not even Leiberman or 
Norman Cousins, great persons who have woven part of the backdrop of 
American education. They have struggled to help us create programs of 
American education that reflect the best of this great idea which broke upon our 
shores 300 years ago. 

I suggest that those people I have mentioned are so important in physical 
education that you and I cannot possibly find significance until we have read 
them. It is easier not to read. Our field is such a happy field that it is easier not to 
do our homework. It is much easier to go over to England, find something that 
is working over there, and bring it over here. It is much easier to do some 
research on American Indian dances and put them in the junior hign school, to 
introduce yoga or karate or judo, to resurrect the formalism of the Swedi h 
gymnastics programs or to bring over Danish. It is much easier to find some 
gimmick, some novelty, something esoteric, something slightly offbeat out of 
which we can make a cull than to do our homework and try to figure out what it 
is that the world of education can contribute to the preservation of the particular 
society, to figure out what our goals are as a people of 200 million Americans, 
and then build a program to match it. 
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Is thciv ;i structured character to the society in which we live? Sure there is. 
Our legal structure is one. Based upon Blackstone, it carries the tradition of our 
legal system, our courts; our whole process of legalism is based upon clear 
principles. Our world derives from those principles and includes authority 
figures from the family to the teacher to the police. In our- o\\ n field, we have 
our rules and our officials, our umpires, our referees. It is sad, therefore, when 
you see us failing to encourage adherence to authority, to the basic structure 
upon which our legalistic system is based. We are significant, alter all, 
Children learn about authority on our basketball floors and our hockey fields. 
They should come to respect the word of the official as the authority figure. The 
official is the governor, the judge, the magistrate that ramifies through our 
society. 

Thus, when one reads of the activity of some of our organizations that seem 
to he ignoring this basic element of structure in our society, one is saddened. 
When one reads, for example, of the activities of the NCAA and theirsystem of 
penalties for violators of the law, one wonders! Many colleges, particularly 
through their men's athletic programs, get themselves in trouble because of 
violations of certain rules, and those colleges, of which mine was one several 
years ago, are penalized. They have to remain out; their teams may not share in 
television royalties or participate in a howl game or a championship contest 
sponsored by the NCAA, because they are in violation of a certain rule. The 
penalties are inflicted upon the institution, not upon the offender. Our whole- 
legal structure is based upon the idea that the offender is the one who is brought 
to court and penalized if found guilty. But if Oklahoma or Ohio State is 
penalized by the NCAA, the whole system is set down for a year or so — every 
team and every player. When we were set down about seven years ago because 
of certain infractions of NCAA regulations on the part of our coaches of one 
sport, (/// players in all sports were affected, and thus our world-champion diver 
could not go to the championships, and the tennis team could not go to their 
tournament, and the basketball team could \uA go to theirs because of the 
offense committed by someone else! It is as if you offended and I was 
penalized, which is in complete violation of the basic structure of our legal 
system. 

It is difficult when one sees the shady cheating, the violent disruption of 
college games, the showboating of coaches as they encourage players to violate 
the laws. The difference between throwing a seat cushion and a rock is not very 
great. If we are willing to condone throwing seat cushions, it is just a. small step 
to throwing rocks. If those of us who have lived through tumultuous times 
cannot teach our children in the physical education classes to protect our legally 
established cultural patterns, we have missed an opportunity to find the poten- 
tial significance of our field. If wc cannot teach our children to accept the 
consequences of their acts, if we cannot teach our players to accept the role of 
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officials, wt: arc not finding a significant relationship between us and the goals 
our society seeks. This is one of the reasons I have always thought that behavior 
is just us important, if not inure so, than skill. 

It is significant thai students understand purpose in all of their educational 
experience. Today there ■ i a rather healthy revival of John Dewey, and having 
been a student of John Dewey many years ago on Morningside Heights, I 
remember his constant picas to the educators of his time to understand, lo 
explain, to illuminate purpose. Why, said he constantly to us, what is the 
purpose of this? What is the purpose of the Cotton Bowl, the Rose Bowl, a 
hockey game, a swimming meet, a volleyball contest? What is the purpose of 
algebra and of English history and of geometry? Me has always, in his writings 
belabored the impotence, the futility of teaching in the classical tradition of 
Latin and algebra and requiring them for all without a single explanation of 
why. 

The most significant and important question that can be asked in all of 
education is "why**? That is why I so much enjoyed an experience I had some 
years ago on the advisory committee of a Job Corps installation in New 
Bedford, Mass.. run by Bill Sal tons tall, the cousin of the famous senator. 
Everett Saltonstall. Saltoustall had come out of Exeter after 20 years of dealing 
with "the upper classes." In the Job Corps, he ran a beautiful school for 480 
dropouts — men and boys. 16 to 18 years old, that our system of education had 
missed completely. They had dropped out because, as one of them said to me, 
"I didn't care particularly about the names of the English queens, I wasn't too 
terribly excited about algebra." 11 How did you feel about physical education?" 
said I. He said, "I hated the stuff. " He didn't know I was a physical education 
teacher, so 1 pursued the matter. ''Why didn't you like it?" He said, "I have 
never known a meaner man or a more sadistic creature than my gym teacher." 
He meant the authoritarian demon who ordered them, marched them, counter- 
marched them, punished these lads in physical education. I said, 11 Wliat doyou 
want to get from the Job Corps?" He wanted to become a data processor. 
"What do you want to do if you can't become a data processor?" And he said. 
"I want to become a physical education teacher." Ama/.ing switch. I said, 
"Why?" He si id, "Because I realize that in that field there were potentials, 
there was an opportunity to deal with the kind of a guy I am— a dropout." He 
was black and he was a victim and a refugee of the great riots in Buffalo. But he 
said, "I can see. 1 did see, and I hope to have chance to bring to life the meaning 
and the purpose of what physical education can establish." Needless to say. we 
had quite a conversation about that! 

Purpose is important. What is the purpose of karate, ballet, judo, boxing, 
yoga, basketball? We must find purpose in things we do. and our purposes must 
reflect accurately the basic social and political purposes of our American 
society. 
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The second source of significance is one with which 1 have borctl you many 
times before, but I must mention it because we have suffered long enough from 
the popular misconception that physical education is strictly a physical thing, 
that we do not deal with people but with protoplasm. Therefore, wc seek to 
achieve nothing hut strength and other physical values. Hence, wc bring back 
mass exercise and physical training, and we do not know the difference between 
physical training and physical education. In my estimation, this is blinding, It 
has been my observation that not more than 20 percent of our people around the 
country seek any other values than those emphasized by the adjective "physi- 
cal," Maybe a little leisure creeps in now and then, or someone talks about 
movement, but for the most part, we still think of ourselves pridcfully as 
purveyors of physical fitness. We have to remake this concept before wc find 
our significant potential. 

We have to recognize that physical education experience is distinctly a 
personal thing not measured by protoplasmic quantity, not measured by 
heartheat or the EKG or the Krcb's cycle or the fitness scores. These are 
nothing more than means by which wc can get some purchase on the total 
eva'.jation of the experience that a girl or boy has with us in our program. We 
have an obligation to the student . Our principal task is to deal with her as a total 
human being. We need to help her look inside herself to examine her own 
thoughts and feelings, to help her to confront and not evade her own anxiety and 
loneliness, to treasure the idea, the hope, the envelopment— not just the care and 
feeding of an individual. The experience in physical education can produce 
acceptance rather than rejection, success rather than frustration, self- 
actualization rather than disintegration, fun and pleasure rather than debilitating 
tensions, recognitions of reality over fantasy, the development of self-respect 
rather than self-negation. These are the big ends for physical education, the big 
words— success, acceptance, self-actualization, self-direction, self-respect. 

Why the student unrest of the 1960s and spirited 70s? There have been many 
versions around the country. 1 think, and 1 agree with Norman Cousins and 
other writers, that certainly this generation of students wants to play a part in 
determining their own education. Why must I take algebra? Why is physical 
education required? Why? Unless wc come up with the answers, we're gone, 
we're sunk. The answers in our ficlu^arc perfectly clear: rich, exciting experi- 
ence for most people. 1 agree fully with Rene DuBos, who emphasizes that life 
in America can become enriched only to the extent that wc measure its quality 
and not its quantity. We do not care about our fleet or our Gross National 
Product or the number of federal employees we have or any other statistic, but 
the concern has to be centered upon the quality of the lives of the people, all 200 
million of us. Thus, the only reason in terms of this clement of significance for 
our existence is the contribution we can make to the emerging personality of the 
developing girl and not to the Kreb's cycle and not to the fitness test. 
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Wherein lies significance'/ Muy I suggest a third source? I think the signifi- 
cance of our field can be found as long as we keep in mind that physical 
education is a whole thing. We must never allow ourselves to segment it, divide 
it into its parts and thus allow the parts toobscure, to dominate, to usurp, and to 
blind us to the wholeness of the experience and the profession. I am frightened 
with what has happened to medicine with the development of the specialist — 
the otorhinolaryngologist, the psychiatrist, the neuropsychiatrist, the 
internist — a whole field of 14 or 1 8 or 22 specialists. If we do this sort of thing in 
physical education — develop specialists in gymnastics, dance, motor learning, 
and exercise physiology and forget that the field is a whole field employing a 
wide variety of different activities to produce the kind of results in the develop- 
ment of human personality that we're after — then I do not think we will ever be 
able to find significance. 

I am very much concerned about dance today, Dance seems to be moving 
away from its origins in physical education to the performing arts. What is a 
performing art? Is football a performing art? Is basketball? Golf? Tennis? Why 
docs dance have the character of the performing arts? Dancers are performers, 
and is what they do an art? I dare say it is both, but is it not physical education? 
Is it not part of the education of the individual? Does it not contribute to the total 
person? Arc teachers of dance today more interested in the movement than the 
movers? I know what dance is, but I hate to see the Held going Broadway. I saw 
Villella the other night and Nureyev a month or two ago; they arc magnificent 
dancers. But what kind of people have they become because they arc dancers? 
That is the crucial question. To fragment the field to the point where wc fail to 
have a common purpose or to understand each other would be the grcafe^t 
mistake we could make. 

In closing, let me suggest that wc will find significance when wc realize that 
our * 'discipline * " — if there is such a thing — will be found not in such artificial 
subject matter demarcations as physiology or movement or skills or chemistry 
or even philosophy, but in the revclatk;;i of our contribution to the science of 
human experience. Therein lies significance. We must pursue this exploration 
to find those elements indigenous to our movement experience that make the 
contribution to the human being developing in our evolving but nevertheless 
broadly structured society. 

To find this, I believe, was what our forebears tried to get us to do. I am 
hoping that the search of those women I mentioned at the beginning will not be 
abandoned or forgotten as we grow in number and si/.e and importance and 
dignity. Significance lies in our contribution to the totality of human experience 
as wc seek to live in a society directed toward clear goals of which the 
enrichment of human personality is the essential element. 
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An Armenian from 
Des Moines 



My principal credential lor occupying this spot of privilege is that I knew the 
man, Holger F. Ki lander, whose memory wc celebrate today. We were friends 
of long and pleasant standing. We shared accommodations at at least two 
professional meetings, and when it came time to recognize him with the 
presentation of the Howe Award from the American School Health Associa- 
tion, the committee asked me to prepare and read a citation. In it I said, "A 
prominent contemporary churchman described a liberally educated person as 
one who has a clear, conscious view of his own opinions and judgments, seeks 
the truth in developing them, is eloquent in expressing these judgments, and is 
forceful in arguing them." Holger F. Kilandcr qualifies fully. Kcliic was 
motivated by an indomitable will to serve. Rarely has our profession contained 
a man who exemplifies with such absolute clarity the happy combination of 
altruism, sharp intellect, and an infinite capacity to be useful. Here was truly a 
professional cosmopolite. His record was fantastically broad. He was a writer 
of distinction. He was a stimulating professor in health education. His research 
effort is renowned. He was a .sportsman, world traveler, raconteur, and admin- 
istrator. 

My fervent hope . at this moment, is that these remarks of mine will do justice 
to Dr. Kilandcr. whom yon have chosen to honor by dedicating this meeting. 



The Holder l ; . Kilamlcv Memorial lxenireileliverea.il the annual nuviingorihe Haste m District 
of A A HIM. R, New York. March Hi. 1974. 
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The title of this presentation would suggest that I knew ,\ gentleman from Des 
Moines. Indeed, I did. 1 remember him well. I had an unplanned luncheon with 
him at the hotel just before a 2 o'clock meeting with the Iowa Physical 
Education Association. The hotel was crowded with teachers, and teachers 
were not in very good repute at that time because of the attacks made upon us by 
such dubious authorities as Admiral Rickover, John Mersey, Clifton Fadinian, 
and others. They were contending that American education was of a low order 
and that something drastic should be clone about it. My companion at the table, 
after he had ascertained that I was a teacher, made a rather startling remark: 
11 You teachers arc the most imr»i lant people in the world." Gratified by this, I 
suggested that he explain why he thought so. He replied that it was his belief 
that it was on the shoulders of teachers that the preservation of this democratic 
society rested. He insisted that to maintain our freedom as free persons in a free 
society, the principal task of teachers was to convey to the oncoming generation 
the full meaning of these concepts. He had seen his country destroyed by the 
invaders. Their freedoms were lost, families destroyed; the whole fabric of 
their society had neen disintegrated by the oppressor. He wanted desperately to 
prevent that from happening here, and he placed us teachers in the front line of 
defense against it. He was an Armenian, and Armenia had been destroyed by 
the Turks in 1915-16. 

I have thought a great deal about what he had in mind, particularly what it 
meant to us in physical education, health education, and recreation. Is there 
something within the scope of these three fields that will accomplish his 
purpose? Docs the field of recreation, as we know it, have a bearing upon 
preserving our free society? May the same thing be said about health education 
or physical education? What did he mean? My table companion indirectly 
challenged us to examine our contribution to free persons living in a free 
society. 

Where do we begin? We are three fields. Are we separate in our character and 
influence, or are we related? I believe that we are quite obviously related in that 
we spring from a common clement of concern with and influence upon the 
qualitative aspects of human ex peri' as it relates to the whole person. 
Probably the only reason we exist is to judged by the contribution we make to 
the emerging personality of the human being — to the integrated self, reaching 
beyond the commonly recognized boundaries of the mental, physical, and 
emotional levels of consciousness not yet easily recognized in Western civiliza- 
tion. This sort of thing is described, perhaps, as a transpcrsonal self involving 
wholeness not readily acknowledged by those not prepared to think beyond the 
familiar dichotomy of mind and body. Whatever our eventual concept of 
wholeness may become, my contention is that the three fields will find their 
similarities in their essential contributions to it. 

We will, and do, make that contribution through a process — the process of 
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education— by which humans come into increasing possession of themselves 
and their powers through increasing and continously expanding participation in 
the achievement of the race, while they evaluate and re-evaluate this achieve- 
ment as they gain control of the methods of using it. 

Once we grasp the nature and purpose of this process as it fosters the 
development of humans in their holistic state, I believe we can make a strong 
claim to a potential and important contribution to the perpetuation of a free 
society for free persons. But such contribution will not come automatically just 
because we say it is there. We have to work at it. We have to educate people to 
want to preserve their freedom, then to construct and reconstruct their society so 
that it is preserved. The key is education and its bearing upon the whole person. 

For example, I have often wondered why so many of our people, particularly 
in physical education, shy away from such effort and arc content to tell the 
world that we are so terribly "physical." It is not too difficult to become 
physical. The Turks who destroyed Armenia were very physical in their 
invasion, as were the Nazis when they took the Low Countries, as were the 
Nigerians iii their destruction of the Biafrans, as were the sheriffs and their dogs 
at Sclma and the police in Chicago. Strength is strength wherever you find it, 
and if its production is the only mission in life of a physical educator to the 
exclusion of the purposes to which strength is put, then we have a very easy task 
indeed. 

But my Armenian companion was talking about something else. He was 
talking abut the preservation of freedom, about teaching people how to live 
together as free persons in this free society. To us in physical education the 
implication is clear: What is our purpose, the overriding purpose of our 
existence? Is it strength? 1 doubt it. 

In preparation for our meeting this afternoon, I have been brushing up on 
some current writing in physical education. I was hunting for some evidence 
that physical educators arc currently exploring their contribution to the society 
that sustains them. I chose to examine the last three issues of Quest, thus 
sampling the writing of that group of intellectuals who write for the college 
associations. I did not find much because, as one writer put it, most institutions 
offering the doctorate in physical education encourage their candidates to 
specialize in such su! disciplines as exercise physiology, sport psychology, 
motor learning, or sports sociology. That latter subspecialty might have some 
promise, but I could not find much beyond Ellis and Hubbard on human and 
mechanical factors in crgomctry ~ a paper on the deception paradigm and 
debriefing, and Rcnshaw on the nature of human movement studies. I found a 
paper on The taxonomy of \ search , Studer on moving man to moving man— but 
with no hint that it might be important to study the purpose of movement. In the 
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most recent issue, of those I perused, Pode.schi wrote a promising piece on the 
further reaches of physical activity, and Roberta Park entices us to believe that 
there are alternatives of nonaetivity that might be used in the future. There were 
stories on chronobiology , holography, trend extrapolation. So it was pleasant to 
read Ann Jewell prognosticating the future, telling us that physical education 
will focus on each person, will be seen as a continuing educational process with 
voluntary ^-Mcipation, and stronger and more creative leadership will 
predomina. -just as Williams and Nash and Wood and Perrin and 
Hetherington used to tell us 50 years ago. 

We will have to put up with many diversions and excursions into research 
csoterica before we strike pay dirt in the form of an implementation of our 
programs as an effective tool for the perpetuation of the free democratic 
way — whatever the future holds that to be. 

Overall . the review of recent literature was reasonably reassuring. If it is safe 
to make any judgment on the basis of the contents of that one bi-annual 
publication, Quest, we are gaining. We are getting there. Monographs put out 
by those college associations contain more material germane to the challenge I 
have been describing. 

But I found one scholar in the field saying that he "rarely ever uses the term 
physical education anymore" — he substitutes sports medicine. I can only 
conclude that he does not know the meaning of the word education and equates 
medicine with it. I understand those in dance find it more comfortable to think 
in terms of the "performing arts'* than to evaluate the rewards in personal 
development that come from the educational experience of being creative in the 
world of dance. Dance as a performing art can be equated rather easily with skill 
on the high wire, the balance beam, the high hurdles, or the "front four." The 
human element of total growth — intellectual, social, moral, total growth — is 
ignored for performance only of the athlete, the dancer, or the elephant on his 
box. That is all that counts if we conceive of our activities solely in terms of 
performing arts. 

I read about the mysteries of motor learning, of kinesthetics, of operant 
conditioning, exercise physiology, and performance-based teacher education. 
In fact, unless I am mistaken, there arc some college departments so anxious to 
become accepted by the averred "intellectuals" of the campus that they have 
declared their emancipation from the lowbrow term of physical education and 
have become something else sounding strangely like good old kinesiology — the 
study of the origin, insertion, and action of muscles! 

What nonsense! What shallow and irresponsible thinking to discard the term 
education for such mechanistic or biological terms related only to muscle action 
and how to direct it! 
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What arc the goals of physical education in this clay and, age? Strength? 
Physical fitness? Skill? We won't quarrel with those as long as no one says they 
are the principal or ultimate goal. They arc not. Anyone can be strong and 
brainless. Anyone can be physically fit and have the conscience of a murderer. 
Anyone can win the Heisrnan T-opliy and have the social skills of a slob. 
Strength, skill, and fitness are not enough to have in this republic based upon a 
free society of free persons. 

It becomes of consummate importance that we build programs of physical 
education that reflect the social, political, and cultural character of our society 
and have no goals at variance from that character. It is important to realize that 
physical education is a complex discipline involving such potential outcomes as 
self-expression, skill, systemic integrity, fun and enjoyment, acceptable be- 
havior, understanding of self, and understanding of human interaction. From 
the inescapable human interaction can come an understanding of the democratic 
way, including as its principal ingredient respect for personality and an under- 
standing of ethics. Of course, to obtain all of these as outcomes is a prodigious 
task and is so frightening to most people in physical education they back away 
from it and choose simpler outcomes to explore and to obtain. 

But of even greater importance than the individual and potential social 
eontrols provided by the physical education potential is experience in thinking, 
involving as that does examination of new and promising ways to solve 
problems, application and evaluation of some of them, selection of successful 
techniques, and resumption of the ongoing activity. 

The Armenian meant that free persons in a free society learn to make 
decisions and to accept the consequences of their decisions. Many of us have 
been drumming upon this for years, and only recently have we felt the impact of 
the American student who wants to participate in the decision-making process 
that affects one's education and one's destiny. 

How can we intensify this in physical education? By inviting students to 
participate in elementary, high school, and college curriculum making; by 
giving them a participatory experience in determining the strategy of games, 
selection of their leaders, standards of dress, rule making, and choreography. I 
am totally unable to understand today's trend in modern dance, for example, 
which seems to emphasize performance rather than creative expression in 
choreography. Dance is getting to be just like college football; the coach does 
90 percent of the thinking. If ti^ trend continues to the point where college 
dance groups emulate Broadway as big-time college football cares only about 
bowl games and being ''number one," then I can understand clearly how and 
why dance has lost its birthright as a physical education activity. This sort of 
thinking requires an opportunity to evaluate current practice by testing, altering 
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the practice if it tlocs not fit the recognized need, and then constructing new 
ways of doin;» things in terms of what has been learned. 



This process of evaluating, of thinking through a problem, causes us to 
examine our concept of the origin of authority. Wherein lies authority in a 
democracy, and how do you teach people how to acknowledge and observe it? 
In the first place, the Greeks understood that democracy meant simply "the rule 
of people." We have borrowed the idea, and from Thomas Jefferson on down 
to Lincoln, Wilson, Stevenson, William O. Douglas, and a host of others who 
have written about this democratic way, we have been told that we, the people, 
are in command. We, the people, establish the rules by which we live. We, the 
people, select our leaders, our councils, Congress, and our Presidents, and we 
expect from them leadership in the image of our fundamental precepts in return 
for which we acknowledge their authority in administering our complex soci- 
ety. 

The referee, the teacher, or the coach in our world of physical education 
becomes the authority figure and is deserving of our respect because he or she 
has been chosen by us to be our representative in conducting our interesting 
activities. How can anyone, then, in physical education lie, cheat, use shady 
practices, take the rules of the game unto himself for his own purposes to the 
disadvantage of his opponents? Such practice is destructive of the society in 
which we live. How could anyone riot, or encourage a riot, at one of ourathlctic 
contests? How could anyone cry the disrespectful "boo" without knowing that 
he thereh undermines the very authority we chose and agreed to live by? 

And thus my lament about physical education, most sadly sung at times, 
seems to center on our use or misuse of the word education. The word must 
have a meaning. It surely can be better defined than merely to say that any old 
experience is education. I suppose any old experience is education. Falling in 
front of a subway is an experience, and it is educating. Robbing a bank is an 
experience, and it is educating, but common sense tells us that sort of thing is 
not what we are talking about as we try to describe the educational potential in 
the physical education experience. There has to be some element of quality 
involved, and that element has to have some relation to the social destiny of the 
democratic culture within which we live and to the adaptation of the individual 
not only to one's own growth and development potential , but to one's relation 
the acceptable and evolving social patterns of society. 

We have just described education as the process by which one comes into 
possession of oneself and one's powers. Where better than in the dynamic 
laboratory of the gymnasium or the playing field, the pool, the ski run, or the 
dance studio can one learn of one's possibilities and limitations? Where better, 
indeed, to find some answers to youth's question, "who am I?" 
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Particularly potent is such an analysis of the relation to education of the 
physical education experience if we recognize that it is not sufficient that we 
teach the telemark or the cross-body hlock as motor skills or teach our young 
people to say "Nice game" at the end of a contest. We must go heyond that into 
the meaning of whatever behavior or skill is involved in terms of personal 
growth, and the meaning of the interplay of personality upon personality as we 
seek those laudable objectives of harmony, pence, and friendship among all 
peoples of this world. Is there anything more anachronistic, inconsistent, and 
downright stupid than to see an international ice hockey match purporting to 
adhere to the Olympic ideal of understanding between nations, in which one 
side seems bent upon heating out the brains of the other side by any means, fair 
or foul? The noun education in our term physical education still has meaning. It 
is about time we sought it out and tried to make .something of it. 

Is the concept of equality of opportunity important in all this? One of the first 
concepts and administrative practices that we need to grasp fully, if v>e are to 
have a bearing upon the perpetuation of our free and democratic society, is that 
we, as teachers of physical education and directors of recreation, need to 
develop a (inn, uncompromising, and unshakable belief in the equality of 
opportunity for all people. Let us not be elementary about thi^ We know, of 
course, that not all persons are created equal, but when Horace Mann opened 
the American school system to all, he meant that opportunity for learning must 
be spread equal! v to all children so that educational programs would mirror the 
social status of democracy. We are only ahout half done with our task. There 
are still far too many girls and women, far too many boys and men, and far too 
maiv of the handicapped who as yet do not enjoy the fruits of the physical 
education experience or have access to recreational facilities. 

We are talking about the 40 percent of all boys and girls who entered the first 
grade this year but who will drop out for one or another reason before leaving 
high school. The chances are their physical education experience did not mean 
much to them while they were there. We are talking about the 400,000 children 
who will be before our courts this year as delinquent, and about the tens of 
thousands of alienated adolescents. What arc we doing on abroad scale to open 
the physical education experience to these people? We are talking about the 
500,000 children with psychomotor handicaps and the 10 million hungry and 
i. ulernourished children who will be permanently affected by the defects in our 
society which deny them enough opportunity for growth. We are talking about 
the 7 million children whose life expectancy is shortened by disease, hunger, 
and despair, and about the 4 percent of all babies who come into this world with 
birth defects and whose lives are hlighted unless we, or others, can help them 
compensate for their handicaps. And, of course, we arc thinking about the 
millions of others with cardiovascular and neurological deficits, pulmonary 
dysfunctions, orthopedic problems, or metabolic disturbances who arc too 
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frequently excused lor sonic reason or other from experience with either 
physical education or health education. 

Of course, we remain respectful of the talented, and we go to great lengths to 
provide the highly skilled with opportunity to cultivate their talent, but in 
virtually every school system in the land there are thousands of children who 
have not yet been brought within the physical education complex in a satisfying 
manner, if at all. There are equal numbers whose communities have not yet 
outlined the need for recreational programs for all. We have not yet directed our 
attention fully to the meaning of equality of opportunity, and thus we have not 
seen the emergence of the forgotten and rejected, the disparaged, im- 
poverished, and the desperate who wish to emerge from the long dust that hides 
them from our view and become refreshed in the bright light of history. 
Theoretically, we have no e;»w;d society. We must do our part to open to the 
whole scope of humanity, to nuke sure we extend our program to all in terms of 
their capacity to receive it. 

1 am thinking, as I say these words, of that magnificent expenditure of $170 
million now going on in New Orleans to provide a place for athletes in one sport 
oi another to perform before appreciating masses, while in Roxbury. two years 
ago, we had to close a couple of playgrounds in some of the less favored areas of 
the city for want of about $5,000 to keep them going! But I always have been, 
and am now. of the firm belief that the physical education experience, based as 
il is on human movement, can be, if thoughtfully and purposefully adminis- 
tered, the most important force in all of educatior ? , * 'lild development and 
personal growth. It is up to us to make the most if it nd not be diverted by 
objectives not related to the development of the v.'-. ;« child. 

Now. let us look at health education. It has been said that to be free — free, 
that is. from the shackles of ignorance :\-.vl fear, free to roam the unexplored, 
free to use discovery and innovation- -h'J? i uis must possess knowledge in 
abundance. The revelations of science a.«'«.i philosophy, religion and communi- 
cation must be ' heirs in order not only to understand themselves, but to so order 
their world that they can survive the pressures of it 1 nopulation. 

In health education we are intimately concerned with that point of view. We 
fit right into the scheme of things. Our principal contribution to the require- 
ments of a free society is that of providing knowledge — not knowledge, as we 
have said over and over again, just to have knowledge, but functioning, 
productive, and useful knowledge that can be used in helping us'lo maintain our 
lives and fe.-teroiir adjustment to a hostile and developing world. We will let 
others be concerned with the transmission of the culture of the ablative absolute 
and the War of Roses, while we become concerned about the knowledge our 
children may possess that svill point them in line congenially with the social and 
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ethnic problems the War of Roses generated. Can anything be more fundamen- 
tal than that? 

Knowledge is significant, important, and basic to survival when it is the sort 
of knowledge not gained by accident or by cursory attempts to teach the 
structure of the human animal, but knowledge that will permit a girl or a boy to 
know the difference between science and quackery, between fraud and exag- 
geration in advertising and the realizable ends in the relief of human suffering. 
We need to provide a basic and comforting knowledge that will enable our 
students to read MvCalVs or Mademoiselle or Sports Illustrated or listen to a 
commercial for aspirin or toothpaste and not be taken in by the extraordinary 
promise held out by the hucksters. Such talent requires not a superficial 
knowledge. It is something that cannot be transmitted once a week or on rainy 
days by apathetic teachers. It requires the kind of time, depth, and application 
now alloted to mathematics — new or old! 

One cannot be free to develop one's own talent, create one's own satisfac- 
tions, preserve and cultivate one's own family life, ward off the catastrophic 
influences of war and pestilence and hunger, until one knows what to do and 
why and how. The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse can be dispelled only 
through a workable, pointed, and militant knowledge. 

Consider the temptations of the day and the more esoteric movements now 
crowding in on us through religious, commercial, and other forms of social 
institutions. How does one handle the implications of yoga or sensitivity 
training? What of value is presen*. in transactional analysis or psychosynthesis? 
Has acupuncture been lying dormant for a thousand years only now to be useful 
in Western civilization? What about our o\\l friends chiropractic and os- 
teopathy or any of the modem forms of manipulative medicine? Do our students 
have a pretty good grasp of the nature of psychosomatic relationships insofar as 
they are now known? 

To prepare a child to be ready to deal with the onslaught of such esoterica will 
require more than we are now offering — more time, more literature, more and 
better teachers—and we cannot go it alone. We have to have help from all the 
sciences— from biology and physiology and chemistry and the social studies. If 
some of our foundations interested in improving the quality of human lives 
wanted to do something tremendously productive in the next 10 years, the) 
could do nothing better than to call us ail together for a conference— all these 
n, ,v self-contained areas of study and all their basic offshoots and satellites — 
that would identify our principal health problems and proceed to synthesize the 
contribution of each area as they aid in the solution of these problems. 

Why not? We have had conferences on childhood, on adolescence, and on 
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